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CAMILLA. 
A PICTURE OF YOUTH. | 
n 
4 Purſe wer, 5 


| tron the feared ſo juſtly | 
©. excited from the mixt emotions and 


exertions of Sir Hugh, Mr. Tyrold had thgjge 


happineſs to ſee him fall into a tranquil | 
fleep, from which he awoke without any 
return of pain; his night was quiet; the 
next day was fill better; and the day 


following he vas | pronounced out e : 
| danger. 


„„ 99 


2 


2 a GAWIWLLL: 


The rapture which this declaration it... 


cited in the houſe, and diffuſed throughout 
the neighbourhood, when communicated 

to the worthy baronet, gave a gladneſs to. - 
his heart that recompenſed | all he had ſuf- x 

fered. 


The delight of. Camilla exceeded what, 35 


ever ſhe had yet experienced: her life had 

looſt half its value in her eſtimation, while 1 
_ ſhe believed that of her uncle to de in 
danger. . 1 


No one  ingle quality 3 is  pertiapy ſo en- = 


dearing, from man to man, as good-nature. 
Talents excite more admiration; wiſdom, 
more reſpe& ; and virtue, more eſteem : 

but with admiration envy is apt to mingle, 
and fear with reſpect; while eſteem, though 
always honourable, is often cold: but good- 
nature gives pleaſure without any allay; 

_ eaſe, confidence, and happy careleſſneſs, 

without the pain of obligation, without the 
- exertion of gratitude. 5 


If joy was in ſome more tumultuous, 


- © content was with none ſo penetrating as 
Vith | Eugenia. Appriſes now that ſhe had 
been 


D 
been the immediate cauſe of the Weng 83 
of her uncle, his loſs would have given to 
her peace a blow irrecoverable ; and ſhe 
determined to bend the whole of her 


| thoughts to his wiſhes, his e his = 
entire reſtoration I: 


To this end all her virtue was pre . 


aid; a fear, next to averſion, having ſeized 
her of Clermont, from the apprehenſion ſhe - 
might never inſpire in him ſuch love as 
| ſhe had inſpired in Bellamy, nor ſee in 


him, as in young Melmond, ſuch merit as 


might raiſe ſimilar ſentiments for himſelf. 
Molly Mill had not failed to paint to 
her the difappointment of Bellamy in not 


ſeeing her; but ſhe was too much en- 


groſſed by the dangerous ſtate of her uncle, 
to feel any compunction in her breach of 
_ promiſe ; though touched with the ac- 
count of his continual ſufferings, ſhe be- 
came very gentle in her reprimands to 
Molly for again meeting him; and, though 
Molly. again diſobeyed, ſhe again was par- 
doned, He came "oy to the lane behind 
i 7 wy 


the park pales, to hear news 05 the health 


of Sir Hugh, without preſſing either for 
an interview or a letter; and Eugenia grew 
more and more moved by his reſpectful 


0 obſequiouſneſs. She had yet ſaid nothing 
to Camilla upon the ſubject; not only be- 


_ cauſe a dearer intereſt mutually occupied 
them, but from a ſecret ſhame of naming 


ü a lover at a period ſo ungenial. 
But now that Sir Hugh was in a fair 


- way. of recovery, her ſituation became 


alarming to herſelf. Openly, and before 
the whole houſe, ſhe had ſolemnly been af- 


- ſigned: to Clermont Lynmere; and, little 
as ſhe withed the connexion, ſhe thought it, 
from circumſtances, her duty not to refuſe 
it. Yet this gentleman had attended her 
ſo long, had endured ſo many diſappoint- 
ments, and borne them ſo much to her ſa- 
tisfaction, that, though ſhe lamented her 
conceſſion as an injury to Clermont, and 
grew aſhamed to name it even to Camilla, 
the believed it would be cruelty unheard 
of to break it. She determined, therefore, | 
to 
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to ſee him, to pronounce a farewell, and 
then t6 bend all her thoughts to the . 5 
— deſtined her by her friends. f | 


Molly Mill was alone to accompany her 


to give her negative, her good wiſhes, and | 
her ſolemn declaration that ſhe could never 
again ſee or hear of him more. He could 
deem it no indelicacy that ſhe ſuffered 
Molly to be preſent, ſince ſhe Was | the ne- 
n of his own choice. 


Molly carried him, therefore, this news, - 


| with a previous condition that he was not to 


detain her miſtreſs one minute. He pro- 


miſed all ſubmiſſion ; and the next morn- 
ing, after breakfaſt, 1 in extreme 
dejection at the ungrateful taſk ſhe had to 
perform, called for Moy. and walked 
forth. 


Camilla, who was then a in 
her own room, was, ſoon after, ſummoned 


by three {mart raps to her chamber door. 
There, to her great ſurpriſe, ſhe faw Ed- 


gar, who, after a haſty apology, begged to 


have a few minutes conference with her 


alone. Re 16 . 
3 She 


CAMILLA. 


She deſcended with him i into the par- 
tour, which was vacant. 
Jou ſuſpect, perhaps,” ſaid bs: 1 in an 

hurried. manner, though attempting to 
mile, © that I mean to fatigue you with 
ſome troubleſome advice; I muſt, there- 
fore, by an abrupt queſtion, explain my- 
ſelf. Does Mr. Bellamy ſtill continue his | 


pretenſions to your ſiſter Eugenia?” 


Startled in a moment from all thoughts 


of ſelf, that at firſt had been ruſhing with 


violence to her heart, Camilla N pe 
Nol why do you A 
I will tell you: In my regular viſits | 


= here of late, I have almoſt conſtantly met 


him, either on foot or on horſeback, in the 
vicinity of the park. I ſuſpected he watched 


do ſee Eugenia; but I knew ſhe now never 


left the houſe; and concluded he was ig- 
norant of the late general confinement. 
This moment, however, upon my entrance, 
I faw him again; and, as he haſtily turned 
away upon meeting my eye, I diſmounted, 


= gave my horſe to my man, and determined 


to 18 8 * which way he was ſtroll. 
ing. 


4 


8 
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I then followed him to the little kit 


: 7 the right of the park, where I perceived 


an empty poſt-chaiſe-and-four in waiting: 


he advanced, and ſpokewith the poſtillion— 

I came inſtantly into the houſe by the little 
gate. This may be accidental; yet it has 
alarmed me; and I ventured, therefore, 
thus ſuddenly to apply to you, in order to 

urge you to give a caution to Eugenia, 


Not to walk out, juſt at yore; unattend- 
55 2 | 


Camilla cages him, and ran 1 | 


to ſpeak to her ſiſter; but ſhe was not in 
her room; nor was ſhe with her uncle; 
nor yet with Dr. Orkborne. She returned 
uneaſily to the parlour, and faid wh would 

ſeek herin the park. 


Edgar followed; but they looked around 


for her in vain: he then, deeming the dan- _ 
ger urgent, left her, to haſten to the ſpot 
Where he had ſeen the poſt- chaiſe. | 


Camilla ran on alone; and, when ſhe. 


reached the park gate, perckivel her fiſter, 
5 Molly Mill, , and Bellamy, in the ä 


B 4 | They 5 


5  CANILLA 
They heard her quick approach, and 


turned round. 
I ue countenance of Bellamy exhibited 


8 the darkeſt diſappointment, and that of 


Eugenia the moſt exceſſive confuſion. 
Now then, Sir,” the cried, &« e our 
: ſeparation no longer.” - 
46; Al; permit me,” faid he, i in a low 

voice, © permit me to hope you will hear 
my laſt fad ſentence, my final miſery, an- 
other day! -I will defer my mournful de- 
 _parture for that melancholy | joy, which is 

the laſt T ſhall feel i in * cen r 


5 


LY 


He ſighed fo 1 that 3 who 
| 8 already in much ſorrow, could not 
utter an abrupt refuſal; and, as Camilla 
now advanced, ſhe turned from him, with. 
out attempting to ſay any thing further. 
Camilla, in the delight of finding her 5 
ſiſter ſafe, after the horrible apprehenſions 
ſhe had juſt experienced, could not ral 


to her for tears. 


Abaſhed at once, 5 amazed, Eugenia 
faintly aſked what ſo affected her? She gave 


JVC 


„„ 
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| no explanizion, but begged her to turn i im- 


mediately back. = 
Eugenia conſented; and Bellamy, bow 


ing to them both profoundly, with n 
ſteps walked away. 


Camilla aſked a thouſand ck; but 


Eugenia ſeemed unable to anſwer them. 


In a few minutes they were joined by 25 


Edgar, who, walking MA up to es | 
on Camilla apart. 
le told her he firmly believed a villain- _ 

ous ſcheme to have been laid: he had 
found the chaiſe {till in waiting, and aſked _ 
the poſtillion to whom he belonged. The 


man ſaid he was paid for what he did; and 
refuſed giving any account of himſelf. Bel- 


lamy then appeared: he ſeemed confounded 
at his fight; but neither of them ſpoke ; 
and he left him and his chaiſe, and his 


poſtillion, to conſole one another. He 
doubted not, he ſaid, but the deſign had 


been to carry Eugenia off, and he had pro- 


bably only pretended to take leave, that the 


chaiſe might advance, and the poſtillion ad 
2 | the elopement : _ — help a 


B 5 hand, 5 


—_ | CAMILLA.. 


: hand; he had been forced to yk up his 
ſcheme. 5 
Camilla even with rapture bleſt his "Oh 
5 tunate preſence; but was confounded with 
perplexity at the conduct of Eugenia. Ed- 
gar, who feared her heart was entangled by . 
an object who ſought only her wealth, pro- 
poſed diſmiſſing Molly Mill, that he might 
tell her himſelf the e he had on. 
ceived of Bellamy. 


Camilla overtook hs ſiſter, who. had | 
walked on without liſtening to or regard- 
ing them; and, ſending away Molly, told 
ber Edgar wiſhed immediately to converſe 
with her, upon NING of the utmoſt | 
importance. 
<« You know my bigh 3 of him,” 
' ſhe anſwered ; © but my mind is now oc- 


5 cupied upon a buſineſs of which he has no 


information, and I entreat * you will n nei 
ther of you interrupt me.” 


Camilla, utterly at a loſs what to con- 
| n joined Mandlebert alone, and told 
bim her ill ſucceſs. He thought every thing 
was to be feared from the preſent ſtate of 
5 the 


— i 


the affair, and propoſed revealing at once 
all he knew of it to Mr. Tyrold: but Ca- 
milla defired him to take no ſtep till ſhe 
had again expoſtulated with her ſiſter, 
who might elſe be ſeriouſly hurt or offend- 


ed. He complied, and faid he would con- 


tinue in the houſe, park, or environs, in- 
ceſſantly upon the watch, ull ſome deciſive 8 
meaſure were adopted. _ 


Joining Eugenia then again, the aſked 


if the meant &noully to e the ad. 5 
dreſſes of Bellamy. 


75 40 By no means,” ſhe quietly 3 
« My dear Eugenia, I cannot at all un- 


5 derſtand you ; but it ſeems clear to me tat 
the arrival of Edgar has ſaved you Sou - 
ſome dreadful violence.“ > 


_ « You hurt me, Camilla, by this preju- 5 


dives: From whom ſhould I dread vio 


lence? from a man who - but too fatally 


for his peace values me more than his 
| life?“ 1 5 


« If I.could be "78, 4 his ſincerity,” 


| {aid Camilla, © I ſhould be the laſt to think 


ill Ln: bim: but reflect a little, at 1 upon 
'B 6 „ 
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the riſk . you have run; my FER Eu- 
genial there was a ec in waiting, 
not twenty __ from where 1 ſtopt 5 
you!“ 4 


4% Ah, you little know. Bellamy! 115 


5 chaiſe was only to convey him away; to 
convey him, Camilla, t to an n eternal baniſh 55 
ment!“ 


Fut why, way had he e prevailed with | 


you to quit the park ? pry 
« You will call me vain if I tell you.” 9 
% No; I ſhall | only think you kind and ” 


confidential.” 3 


Do me then the juſtice,” ſaid 1 


| 8 „ to believe me as much ſur- 
priſed as yourſelf at his moſt unmerited 
paſſion: but he told me, chat if I only caſt 


my eyes upon the vehicle which was to 
part him from me for ever, it would not 


only make it leſs abhorrent to him, but 
probably prevent the loſs of his ſenſes.” 


My dear Eugenia, ſaid Camilla, half | 


filing, © this is a violent paſſion, indeed, 
for ſo ſhort an acquaintance!” 


„ 6s I knew 
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1 knew you would fay that, 2 N 
: | the, diſconcerted ; © and it was juſt what l 
' obſerved to him monſchf but he fatisfied me 
that the reaſon of his feelings being ſo im- 
petuous was, that this was the firſt and 


only time he had ever been in love-—80- 


199 


handſome as he ier unt venice for him 5 
to aber! 3 


Camila, . e how aol 


- clared, « thecrtibite ras: all that did him 
5 honour i in the affair.” 


He never,” ſaid 1 a little comforted, a 


« makes me any compliments; I ſhould. 


elſe diſregard, if not diſdain him : but in- | 


| deed he ſeems, notwithſtanding his own 2 
extraordinary manly beauty, to be wholly 5 
| ner to external conſiderations.“ 


Camilla now forbore expreſſing farther 


Joabr; from the fear of painful miſappre- _ 


henſion; but earneſtly entreated her to 


ſuffer Edgar to be entruſted and conſulted: 
ſhe decidedly, however, refuſed her con- 


ſent. . © I require no advice,” cried ſhe, 


for I am devoted to my uncle's will: to 


ſpeak then of this affair would be the moſt 
| cruel T 


„ nnn 
cruel indelicacy, in publiſhing a Seel 9 


which, ſince it is rejected, I ought flent- 
ly, though en to yy * OE own 


EN”; 


She then related The hiſtory of all 


5 "a had paſſed to Camilla; but ſolemnly _ 


declared ſhe would never, to any other 
human being, but him who ſhould hereafter | 


| | be entitled to her whole heart, betray the 
ſecret of the n Bellamy. 


"EAMILLA ag 


CHAP. u. 


An Advi fer. 


uz wiſh of Camilla was to lay this 
whole affair before her. father; but 
ſhe checked it, from an apprehenſion ſhe _ 
might ſeem diſplaying her duty and confi- 


dence at the expence of thoſe of her ſiſter; 
whoſe motives for concealment were in- 
tentionally the moſt pure, however, pra. 


_ tically, they might be erroneous; and 


whom ſhe both pitied and revered for her | 


propoſed ſubmiſſion to her uncle, i in pro- xg 
ſition to her palpable reluctance. 
| She faw not, however, any obſtacle to 
75 conſulting with Edgar, ſince he was already 
appriſed of the buſineſs, and ſince his ſer- 
vices might be eſſentially uſeful to her ſiſter: 
while, with reſpect to herſelf, there ſeemed, 
at chis time, more of dignity in meeting 
than ſhunning his friendly intercourſe, 
i fince tus __— for her ſeemed to have 
| loſt 


8 CAMILLA. 


loſt al its peculiarity. He "I preciſely, 


_ cried ſhe, the ſame ſentiments for my ſiſters . 
as for me,—he is equally kind, diſinter- 


eſted, and indifferent to us all! anxious 
alike for Eugenia with Mr. Bellamy, and 


for me with the deteſtable Major! Be it 
ſol—we can no where obtain a better 
friend; and I ſhould bluſh, indeed, if I 
could a treat as a brother one who can he 
treat me as a ſiſter. 


Tranquil, though not gay 1 the 1 | 


co converſe with him; but when ſhe had 


10 related what had paſſed, he confeſſed that 


aus uneaſineſs upon the ſubje&t was in- 


creaſed.. The heart of Eugenia appeared 
to him poſitively entangled ; and he be- 
ſought Camilla not to loſe a moment in 
| acquainting Mr. Tyrold with her ſituation. 


She pleaded againſt giving this pain to 


her ſiſter with energetic affection: her 8 


guments failed to convince, but her elo- 
- quence powertully touched him; and he 

contented himſelf with only entreating that 
| ſhe would again try to aid him with an op- 


55 portunity of converſing wich Eugenia. 


This - 
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This ſhe could not refuſe ; nor could he 


5 then reſiſt the opportunity to inquire why 


Mrs. Arlbery had left her and Lavinia at 


the play. She thanked him for remember- 
ing his character of her monitor, and ac- 


| knowledged the fault to be her own, with 

a candour fo unaffected, that, captivated 
by the ſoft ſeriouſneſs of her manner, he 
| Hattered himſelf his fear of the Major was 
a chimæra, and hoped that, as ſoon as Sir 
Hugh was able to again join his family, 0 
impediment would remain to his begging 
the united bleſſings of the 1 two brochen to 


his view 1 


When Camilla told "® Giſter the 3 


of Edgar, ſhe immediately ſuſpected the 


attachment of Bellamy had been betrayed = 
to him; and Camilla, incapable of any du- 


| plicity, related preciſely how the matter 
had paſſed. Eugenia, always juſt, no ſooner 


heard than ſhe forgave it, and accompanied | 


her ſiſter immediately down ſtairs. 
I. muſt reſt all my hope of pardon,” 


dried Edgar, „for the part I am taking, 5 
to your conviction of its motive; a filial | 
e 


- 
* 
1 E . A 1 To Oe re — — — — — - 
” 4 


| 
{ 
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love and gratitude to Mr. Tyrold, a frater- 
nal affection and intereſt for all his fa- 
ie 
JEM My own ſiſterly fecings,” ſhe an- 
ſwered, make me both comprehend and 
thank your kind folicitude : but, believe 


me, it is now founded in error. I am 


ſhocked to find you informed of this un- 
happy tranſaction; and I charge and be- 
ſeech that no interference may wound its 
 _ U-fatedobjeR; by ſuffering him to ſurmiſe | 
Four nee of his e e —_ 
7 = 
« would not for the world give you 
| pain,” anſwered Edgar : © but permit me 
to be faithful to the brotherly character in 


which I conſider myſelf to ſtand with 2 1 : 
f all W 


A bluſh had overſpread ts face” at "bb 5 
word Brotherly; while at that of all, which 
recovered him, a {till deeper ſtained the 
_ cheeks of Camilla: but neither of them 
looked at the other; and Eugenia was too 
ſelf-abſorbed to obſerve either, 


„ Your. 
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Jour utter inexperience in life,” he 
| continued, makes me, though but juſt 
giving up leading-ſtrings myſelf, an adept 
in the compariſon, Suffer me then, as 
ſuch, to repreſent to you my fears, that 


your innocence and goodneſs may expole | 


you to impoſition, You muſt not judge 
all characters by the ingenuouſneſs of your 
own; nor conclude, however rationally 
and worthily a mind ſuch as yours might 


—may-—-and will inſpire a diſintereſted @& | 
regard, that there is no danger of any 


other, and that mercenary views are out 


of the queſtion, becauſe eat. Fein- | 


ciples are not declared.” 


] will not ſay your inference is ſevere,” + 
replied Eugenia, *. becauſe you know not 
the perſon of whom you ſpeak : but per- 
mit me to make this irrefragable vindica- 
tion of his freedom from all ſordid mo- 
tives; he has never once named the word 
fortune, neither to make any inquiries 

into mine, nor any profeſſions concerning 

his own. Had he any inducement to du- 
plicity, he gut have aſſerted to me what 
” i © 


20 CAMILLA. 
he pleaſed, ſince L have no means of hs. 4 
tection. 5 7 | 
« Your. fituation;?? ſaid Edgar, « is 
pretty generally known; and for his 
pardon me if I hint i it may be poſſible that 
filence is no virtue. However, ſince I am 
| unacquainted, you fay, with his character, 
Vill you give me leave to make 8 . 
| bet er informed?” 
“% 'There needs no inveſignion5 1 to I 
i petal known.” 2 
Forgive me if Laſk how!” | 
e * . letrers and a convert: | 


8 0 


| & finile which ſtole upon the W of Z 
13 obliged him to turn his head an- 
— way; but preſentiy recovering, 
d My dear Miſs Eugenia,” he cried, © will 

it not be moſt conſonant to your high prin- 
eiples, and ferupulous delicacy, to lay the 
whole of what bas paſſed ? before Mr. W f 
GOP. 4 
et Undoubtedly, if my part were not 
ſtrait forward. Had 1 the leaſt heſitation, 
ys tather ſhould be my immediate and de- 
ciſive 


1 CAMILLA. "oi 


cs umpire. | But---I am not at liberty 
even for deliberation lam not---] know.— 


at my own diſpoſal!“ 


She bluſhed and looked down, confuſed; 2 
but preſently, with firmneſs, added,“ It is 
not, indeed, fit that I ſhould be; my uncle 
completely 1 merits to be in all things my di- 
rector. To know his wiſhes, therefore, is. 
not only to know, but to be ſatisfied with 
my doom. Such being my ſituation, you. 


cannot miſunderſtand my defence of this! 
unhappy young man, It is but ſimple 


juſtice to reſcue an | amiable perlon: from. 


calumny..” 


Bet 'us allow all this; faid Kagan 5 
« ſtill I ſee no reaſon why Mr. Tyrold---” 


« Mr. Mandlebert,” interrupted: ſhe, 


<6 you muſt do what you judge right. I 


can deſire no one to abſtain from purſuing 
the diftates of thc: own ſenſe of honaur.. =» | 
I leave: you, therefore, unſſlackled: but 


there is no conſideration which, in my opi- 
nion, can juſtify a female in ſpreading, even 
to her neareſt connexions, an unrequited: 
partiality. If, * am forced to 
e . inflict 


—' ̃ ͥW—f Ü—ſ T1222. . — ˙ -A — — 
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inflict this undue moitification; upon a 
perſon to whom I hold myſelf ſo much 
_ obliged, an uneaſineſs will remain upon 
my mind, deſtructive of my forgetfulneſs 

of an event which I would fain baniſh from f 


my memory.“ 


| tales. 


„ How I love the perfect innocence, 
and how I reverence the reſpectable ſingu- 
larity of that charming character!” cned 
Edgar; © yet how vain are all arguments 
=. againſt ſuch a combination of fearleſs cre- 
dulity, and enthuſiaſtic e ere 1 


| can we determine: * 


„ am happy to retort upon you that 


95 queſtion,” replied Camilla; © for I am 


every way afraid to act myſelf, leſt I ſhould 
hurt this dear ber, or do 8 5 my 


yet dearer father.“ 


„ What a reſponſibility you caſt 5 


me! I will not, however, ſhrink from it, 


for the path ſeems far plainer to me ſince 
I have had this converſation. Eugenia is 
at preſent ſafe; 3 I ſee, now, "oY her 

heart 


She then refuſed to be any v longer de- 
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heart is yet untouched. The readineſs 
with which ſhe met the ſubjeQ, the open- 
neſs with which ſhe avows her eſteem, the 
unembarraſſed, though modeſt ſimplicity 
with which ſhe ſpeaks of his paſſion and his 
diſtreſs, all ſhew that her pity reſults from 
generoſity, not from love. Had it been 
otherwife, with all her ſteadineſs, all her 
philoſophy, ſome agitation and anxiety | 
would have betrayed her ſecret ſoul. The 
internal workings of hopes and fears, the 
ſenſitive alarms of repreſſed conſciouſ- 
neſs--- A deep glow, which heated his 
face, forced him here to break off; and, 


abruptly leaving his ſentence unfiniſhed, 5 
he haſtily began another. 


„We muſt not, nevertheleſs, regard 7 
| this as ſecurity for the future, though it is 
ſafety for the preſent ; nor truſt her unſuſ- - 
picious generoſity of mind to the danger- 
ous aſſault of artful diſtreſs. I ſpeak with- 
out reſerve of this man; for though 1 
know him not, as ſhe remonſtrated, I can- 
not, from the whole circumſtances of his 
. conduct, doubt his being an 

1 24" adventurer, 
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adlventurer.—Vou ww nothing? ell me, I 
"0 your opinion.?“ 2 
Camilla had not hbard one word of this 

: laſt ſpeech. Struck with his diſcrimina- 
tion between the actual and the poſſible 
ſtate of Eugenia's mind, and with the ef. 
fect the definition had produced upon him- 
ſelf, her attention was irreſiſtibly ſeized by 
a new train of ideas, till finding he waited 
for an anſwer, ſhe mechanically Game 

1 his laſt word “ opinion?” _ 


He faw her abſence of mind; ati fur: 
pected his own too palpable diſturbance 
had occaſioned it: but in what degree, or 

from what ſenſations, he could not conjec- 

ture. They were both ſome time ſilent; 
and then, recollecting herſelf, ſhe faid it 
was eameſtly her with to avoid diſobliging 
her ſiſter, by a communication, which, 

made by any one but herſelf, muſt put her 
into a diſgracetul point of view. _ 


Edgar, after a pauſe, ſaid, they. muſt 
; yield, then, to her preſent fervour, and 
hope her, ſounder judgment, when leſs 
played upon, would ice clearer, It ap- 

. N peared 


Fee, oo 
peared to him, indeed, that ſhe was ſo free, 5 


at this moment, from any dangerous im- 
preſſion, that it might, perhaps, be even 
ſafer to ſubmit quietly to her requeſt, than 
to urge the generous romance of her tem- 
per to new workings. He undertook, 
meantime, to keep a conſtant watch upon 
the motions of Bellamy, to make ſedulous | 
inquiries into his character and ſituation 
in life, and to find out for what oſtenſible 
purpoſe he was in Hampſhire : entreating 
leave to communicate conſtantly to Ca- 
milla what he might gather, and to con- 
ſult with her, from time to time, upon 
what meaſures ſhould be purſued: yet ul- 
_ timately confeſſing, that if Eugenia did not : 
ſteadily perſiſt in refuſing any further re- 
jections, he ſhould hold himſelf bound in 
_ conſcience to communicate the whole to 
Mr. Tyrold. 


Camilla was pleaſed, and even thankfal 


for the extreme friendlineſs and kind mo- 
deration of this arrangement; yet ſhe left 
him mournfully, in a confirmed belief his 


regard for the whole family was equal. 
% 
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| Lugenia, much gratifies, promiſed 
the would henceforth take no ſtep with 


which Edgar ſhould - not Arn be ac- 
e 
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XIX. Tyrold faw, at firlt, Ae renewed 
. fits of Edgar at Cleves with ex. 
treme ſatisfaction; but while all his hopes 
were alive from an intercourſe almoſt per- 


petual, he perceived, with ſurpriſe an 


perplexity, that his daughter became more | 


and more penſive after every interview: 


and as Edgar, this evening, quitted the 
houſe, he obſerved tears ſtart into her eyes | 


as {he went up ſtairs to her own room. 


Alarmed and diſappointed, he thought 
it now high time to inveſtigate the ſtate of 
the affair, and to encourage or prevent 
future meetings, as it appeared to him to 
be propitious or hopeleſs. . 
Penetrated with the goodneſs, while; la- 
menting the indifference of Edgar, Camilla 
had * her room; when, as ſhe 
C8: turned 
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turned round to ſhut her door, Mr. Tyrold 
3 before her. 


Haſtily, with the back of her hand; 5 
bruſhing off the tears from her eyes, ſhe 
Taid, May I go to my uncle, Sir ean 

my uncle admit me? 
He can always admit you,“ he an- 
ſwered; © but, juſt now, you muſt forget 
him a moment, and conſign yourſelf to 
- your father“ 75 
le then entered, ſhut the Jak; and 
: making her fit down by him, ſaid, What 
is this ſorrow that aſſails my Camilla? Why 
is the light heart of my dear and V 8 
child thus dejected?“ 


| Speech and truth were ee one wh 
Camilla; who, as ſhe could not in this 
| Inſtance declare what were her feelings, ; 
remained mute and confounded. | 
Heſitate not, my dear girl,” cried he 
| kindly, to unboſom your griefs or your 
- apprehenſions, where they will be received 
with all the tenderneſs due to ſuch a con- 
ences and beld ſacred from every human 
15 ä = * 
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inſpection; unleſs you permit me eee 1 
do entruſt your beſt and wiſeſt friend.. 


Camilla now trembled, but could not 
even attempt to Peak. 


le ſaw her diſorder, and Peddy addr 
ed, I will forbear to probe your 8 4 9 
hen you have ſatisfied me in one doubt ;-= — 
W Is the ſadneſs I have of late remarked in 
you the effect of ſecret perſonal diſturb- ; 
ance, or of diſappointed expectation ? 


Camilla could neither anſwer nor look 
: ſhe was convinced, by this queſtion, 
E the ſubject of her melancholy was un- 
| derſtood, and felt wholly overcome by the 
| deeply diſtreſſing confuſion, with Which 
— wounded pride and unaffected virgin mo- 1 
deſty impreſs a youthful female, in the idea 
of being ſuſpected of a W or an „ 
unrequited partialit xy. 
Her ſilence, a ſuffocating Gieh, nd "RY SY 
_ earneſt endeavour to hide her face, eaſily. 
explained to Mr. Tyrold all that paſſed: . 
within; and reſpecting rather than wiſh, 
ing to conquer a ſhame flowing from fear- 
ful delicacy, « I would ſpare you,” he faid,,, 
3 1 al 
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bat, in that caſe, F know not that I can 


culties, fo unuſed to evil or embarraſſment 


of terminating?” _ 


ferred of her partiality, of its hopeleſſneſs, 
and of its obje&t, 


al inveſtigation whatever; cout) 7 be. 
certain you are not called into any action; 


juſtify to myſelf ſo implicit a confidence, in 
youth and inexperience ſo untried in dift- . 


as yours. Tell me then, my dear Camilla, 
do you ſigh under the weight of any diſin- 

genuous conduct? or do you ſuffer from 

ſome ſuſpence which Jou have no means 


My deareſt father, no!” cried PR ft - 
| ng upon his breafl. In 'F Rave: ls aged 4 


Mr. N in a mund 
any WN 5 . ; 


3 01 no, no de! is incapabls-.. ke is ſu· 
perior-he— She ſtopt abruptly; ſhocked 
at the avowal thefe few words at onee in- 


She walked, Ch era of the 
oom, and, leaning againſt the wainſeot, 
= ” enveloped - 
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bebt face in her handkerchief, 3 
with the moſt pres ſenſations of ſhame. - 
Mr. Tyrold remained in deep medita- = 
tion. Her regard for Edgar he had al- 
ready conſidered as undoubted, and her 
undiſguiſed acknowledgment excited his 
tendereſt ſympathy: but to find ſhe 
thought it without return, and without 
hope, penetrated him with grief. Not 
only his own fond view of the attractions 
of his daughter, but all he had obſerved, 
even from his childhood, in Edgar, had 
induced him to believe ſhe was irreſiſtibly 
formed to captivate him; and what had 
lately paſſed had ſeemed a confirmation of 
all he had expected. Camilla, neverthe- 
leſs, exculpated him from all blame; arid, 
while touched by her artleſſneſs, and ho- 
nouring her truth, he felt, at leaſt, ſome 
conſolation to find that Edgar, whom he 


loved as a ſon, was untainted by deceit, 


unaccuſed of any evil. He concluded that 
ſome unfortunate ſecret entanglement, or 

ſome myſtery not yet to be developed, di- 
rected SPEER * his conduct, and 
84 : checked 
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8 checked the dictates of his taſte and | in- 79 


5 ay; at Hugh, ee Ker, 
« My deareſt child, he ſaid, I will aſk 
you nothing further; all that is abſolutely 
_ eſſential for me to know, I have gathered. 
You will never, I am certain, forget the 
noble mother whom you are bound to re- 
vere in imitating, nor the affectionate fa- 

ther whom your ingenuouſneſs renders the 

moſt indulgent of your friends. Dry up 
your tears then, my Camilla, and com- 
maand your beſt ſtrength to conceal for 
euer their ſource, and, 5 e Ae 
trom its cauſe. “ : 


— y 


He then embraced, * left VER 4 


Jes, my deareſt father,” cried ſhe, as 
ſhe ſhut the door, © moſt perfect and moſt 


8 of human beings! yes, I vill obey 


your dictates; I will hide till I can conquer 
this weak emotion, and no one ſhall ever 
know, and Edgar leaſt of all, that a daugh- 
ter of yours 5 a feeling the ought. to 


e 


0 i 
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e by the kindneſs of a father ſo 
adored, to deſerve his good opinion now 


included every wiſh. The leaſt ſeverity 
would have chilled her confidence, the 


| leaſt reproof would have diſcouraged all 


effort to ſelf-conqueſt ; but, while his ſoft- 
neſs had ſoothed, his approbation had invi- 
| gorated her; and her feelings received ad- 

_ ditional energy from the conſcious gene- 
roſity with which ſhe had repreſented Edgar | 
as blameleſs. Blameleſs, however, in her 
own breaſt, ſhe could not deem him: his 
looks, his voice, his manner, words that = 
occaſionally dropt from him, and mean- 
ings yet more expreſſive which his eyes or 
his attentions had taken in charge, all, 
from time to time, had told a flattering g T 
tale, which, though timidity and anxious. 
earneſtneſs had obſcured from her perfec 
comprehenſion, her hopes and her ſympa- 
thy had prevented from wholly eſcaping 
| her. Yet what, internally, ſhe could not 
defend ſhe forgave ; and, acquitting him of 
all intentional deceit, concluded that what 
he had felt for her, he had thought too 


ä 1 
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flight and immaterial to deſerve reprefling 
on his own part, or notice on her's. IO 
continue with him her preſent fiſterly con- 
duct was all ſhe had to ſtudy, not doubt- 
ing but that what as yet was — would | 
in time become natura. 
© Strenpthened thus in fortitude, ſhe 4e 
- ſeended chearfully to ſupper, where Mr. 

Tyrold, though he faw with pain that her 

ſpirits were conſtrained, felt the fondeſt 
ſatisfaction i in the virtue of her exertion. 
Her night paſſed in the conſolation of 
5 Cal. applauſe. My dear father, thought 


1 ſhe, will ſee I ſtrive to merit his lenity, and 
that ſoothing conſideration with the ho- 


nourable friendſhip of Edgar, will be ſuffi. 
cĩent for the happineſs of my future life, in 
the ſingle and tranquil ſtate I in wh * 
| will be. ſpent. 

Thus comforted, ſhe again met he eye | 


of Mr. Tyrold the next day at breakfaſt ;. 


in the midſt of which repaſt Edgar entered 
the parlour. The tea ſhe was drinki 
was then rather gulped than. ſipped ; yet. 

5 the maintained an air of unconcern, and 
ER returned 
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: returned his falutation with apparent com- 
poſure. 


Edgar, while addreſſing ts Tel 1 


his inquiries concerning Sir Hugh, faw, 


from the window, his ſervant, whom he 
had out-gallopped, thrown: with violence 
from his horſe. He ruſhed out of the par- 
lour; and the firſt perſon to riſe, with in- 
voluntary intent to follow him, was Ca- 
milla. But, as ſhe reached the hall-door, 


ſhe ſaw that the man was ſafe, and per- 


_ ceived: that her father was the only perſon 


who: bac left the room befides herſelf, = 


 Aſhamed; the returned, and: found the 
| female party collected at the windows. 


Hoping to retrieve the error of her 5 


eagerneſs, the ſeated herſelf at the table, 
and affected to finiſſr her breakfaſt. 
Eugenia told her they had difcovered 
cke cauſe of the accident, which had been 
owing to z ſharp ſtone that had penetrated | 

into the horſe's hoof, and which Kap 

was now endeavouring 6 
A general ſcream, juſt then, from the 
window party, and a cry from Eug enia of 

ö | 0 6 46 0 — 
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« O Edgar b carried her again to the 
hall-door with the ſwiftneſs of lightning, 
| calling out, m pe pen 
Heaven!“ © 
Molly Mill, actidedtally! We dukes | 
| her, faid, as ſhe approached, that the horſe 
had kicked. Mr. Mandlebert _ Ge: 


ſhoulder. TR 


Every thing but nder ede and: 1 
was now forgotten by Camilla; ſhe darted 


forward with unreſtrained velowley;: and 


uould have given, in a moment, the moſt» | 
tranſporting amazement to Edgar, and to 
bhberſelf the deepeſt ſhame; but that Mr. 

 'Tyrold, who alone had his face that way, 
ſtopt, and led her back to the houſe, ſaying, 
5 There is no miſchief; a bee ſtung the 
poor animal at the inſtant the ſtone was 
extracted, and the ſurpriſe and pain made 
it kick; but, fortunately, without any bad 
effect. 1 to know how your uncle is; 
I ſhould be glad you would. 89 and 1 with 


1 85 him till I gan come.“ 


, With: theſe words 5% left, "von » 4 55 = 
though abaſhed and, Wale, he found no 


enſation 19 
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ſenſation ſo PR as Joy for the . 
of Edga. 


Still, however, too little at 4 has con- 
verſing with her uncle, ſhe went ſtraight 

to her own chamber, and flew involunta- _ 

rily to a window, whence the firſt object 

| that met her eyes was her father, who was 

- anxiouſly looking up. She retreated, ut- 
terly confounded, and threw herſelf upon 


= a chair at the other end of the room. 


Shame now was her only ſenſation. 
3 The indiſcretion of her firſt ſurpriſe, ſhe 5 
| knew, he muſt forgive, though ſhe bluſned 


at its recollection; but a ſolicitude fo per- 


tinacious, an indulgence” ſo repeated of 
feelings he had enjoined her to combat--» 
how could ſhe hope for his pardon? or if 
how obtain her own, to have forfeited an 


approbation ſo precious? 


She could not go to 1 uncle 5 the | 
bs would have remained where ſhe was till 


_ ſummoned. to dinner, if the houſe-maid, 


after finiſhing all her other work, had not 
u third time returned to r if the 


. mithe clean her room. 


4 * | I * * f 7 4 | 
Are N 5 she 
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„ Lean 
he then determined to repair to the 
Library, where ſhe was certain only to en 
counter Eugenia, who would not torment, 

or Dr. Orkborne, who would not perceive 


ber: but at the bottom of the ſtairs ſhe 
Was ſtopt by Miſs Margland, who, with a 


malicious ſmile, aſked. if the was going to 2 
bold the baſon? 1 
What bab 5. cried: . furprifes. 

The baſon for the ſurgeon.” _ 
« What ſurgeon?” repeated ſhe,alarmed.. 
. Mr. Burton, who is come to bleed 
Mr. Mandlebert.” _ 5 
She aſked nothing n more. She kl ex- 
| tremely faint, but made her way into the 
Park, to avoid further conference. 
lere, in the moſt painful ſuſpenee, dying 
for information, yet ſhirking- who ever 
could gie it her, ſhe remained, till ſhe 


 faw the departure of the ſurgeon. She 


then went round by a back way to the 

apartment of Eugenia, who informed her 

chat the contuſion, though not dangerous, 

N * and that Mr. Ty rold had in- 
12 liſted 
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3 ſited upon immediate bleeding. The fur- 


geon had aſſured them this precaution 


- would prevent any ill eonſequenee; but Sir | 
Hugh, hearing from the fervants what had 
happened, had deſired that Edgar would 5 


not return home till the next day. 


The joy of Camilla, that nothing Far 
more ſerious, baniffed all that was dif- 

_ agreeable from her thoughts, till ſhe was 
ealled back to reflections lefs conſoling, by 


meeting Mr. Tyrold, as ſhe was returning 


to her on room; who, with a.gravity un- 
uſual, deſired to ſpeak with ker, and _ 


| L ceded her into the chamber. 


Trembling, and filed with fame, the 
5 A ſhut the door, and remained a 


it without daring to look up. 
My dear Camilla,“ cried he 1 witty ear- 


: at jet me not hope in vain for that 

_ exertion you have promiſed me, and to 

which I know you to be fully equal. Riſk 

not, my dear girl, to others, thoſe outward = 
marks of ſenſibility which, to common or- 

unfeeling obſervers, ſeem bus the effect of 
an unbecoming remiſſneſs in the ſelf com- 


WO 
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room. 
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mand which ſhould dignify every ſerials 


 whowould do herſelf honour. I had hoped, 


in this houſe at leaſt, you would not have 
been miſunderſtood ; but I have this mo- 


ment been andocetved; Miſs Margland has 


8 juſt expreſſed a ſpecies of compaſſion for 
what ſhe preſumes to be the preſent ſtate 
of your mind, that has given me the ſe- 


vereſt pain.“ 


5 druck. 


be repaid by the balm of ene 
tion.“ 
He en. killed her and quited. the 


He ſtopt, for Camilla looked thunder- 


ee ker, ths; with a look of | 
= concern, and a voice of tenderneſs, he 

| kindly took her hand, and added: © I do 
not tell you this in diſpleaſure, but to put 
you upon your guard. You will hear 
from Eugenia that we ſhall not dine alone; 
and from what I have dropt you will ga- 
ther how little you can hope to eſcape. 
ſcrutiny. Exert yourſelf to obviate all. 
_ humiliating ſurmiſes, and you will amply 


15 _ 
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She now remained in utter deſpair: the 
leaſt idea of diſgrace totally broke her ſpi- 

rit, and ſhe fat upon the ſame ſpot on which 
Mr. Tyrold had left her, till the * of Fs 


the ſecond dinner bell. 4 
She then gloomily reſolved to plead an 5 
head. ach, and not to appear. „ 


When a footman tapt at her door, to : 
acquaint her every body was ſeated at the 
table, ſhe ſent down this excuſe: forming to 
herſelf the further determination, that the 
| ſame ſhould ſuffice for the evening, and 
for the next morning, that ſhe might avoid 
the ſight of Edgar, in et either bop 4. 
her father or Miſs Margland. „ 
Fugenia, with kind alarm, came > to 1 85 | 
* was the matter, and informed her, 
that Sir Hugh had been ſo much concerned 
at the accident of Edgar, that he had i- 
ſiſted upon ſeeing him, and, after heartily x 
ö 


ſhaking hands, had promiſed to think no 
more of paſt miſtakes and diſappointments, 
as they had now been cleared up to the 
county, and deſired him to take up his 
abode at Cleves for a week. „ 
7 15 Camilla = 
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Camilla heard this with mixt pleaſure 
and pain. She rejoiced that Edgar ſhould: | 
be upon his former terms withcher beloved 
uncle; but how preſerve the caution de- 

manded from her for ſo long à period, in 

the conſtant ſight of her now watchful fa- 
ther, and the malicious Miſs, Margland? 


She had added to her own difficulties 
by this preſent abſconding, and, with ſevere 
felf- blame, reſolved to deſcend to tea. But, 
Mbile ſettling: how to act, after her ſiſter 
| had left her, ſhe was ſtruck with hearing 
| the name of Mandlebert. pronounced by 
Mary, the houſe-maid, who was talking 
with Molly Mill. upon the landing place. 
Why it had been ſpoken ſhe knew not; 
but Molly anſwered: © Dearee me, never | 
mind; Pl help you. to do his. room, if 


Nanny don't come in time. My little 


miſtreſs would rather do it herſelf, than he 
ſhould want for any thing.“ 
Why, it's natural 0 * faid Mary, 
= for young. ladies to like young gentle- 
men; and there's none other comes a 
nigh. 'em, which I often thinks dull 


enough 
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enough for our young miſſes. And, tb be 
certain, Mr. Mandlebert would be as 


pretty a match for one of em as a body 
could deſire.” 


3 And his a" ſaid Molly, © i is as CE 
pretty a gentleman ſort of perſon, to my 


mind, as his maſter. Pm ſure Pm as glad 


as my young lady when they comes to the 


houſe.” 32 5 


O, as to Miſs Eugeny,” faid Mary, 2 1 e 
billeve; in my conſcience, ſhe likes our 
crack- headed old Doctor as well as e er a 

young gentleman in Chriſtendom; for there 
ſhe'll fit with him, hour by hour, poring 
over ſuch a heap of ſtuff as never was ſeed, ; 
| reading, firſt one, then t'other, God knows 
what; for I believe never nobody heard 
the like of ir before; and all the tha. no- 


ver give the old Doctor a croſs word. — 


© She never given nobody a croſs word, * 
interrupted. Molly ; * if I was Mr. Mandle- 
bert, I'd ſooner have her than any of em, 


tor all ſhe' 8 ſuch a ng. little. thing,” 


| « For 


„ aun 


For certain,” ſaid Mary, *ſhe's very 


; good, and a deal of good ſhe does, to all 
as aſks her; but Miſs Camilla for my mo- 


ney. She's all alive and merry, and makes 


poor maſter young again to look at her. 
I wiſh Mr. Mandlebert would have her, 


bor I have overheard Miſs Margland tell. 


ing Miſs Lynmere ſhe was deſperate fond 
of him, and did all the could to get 
him.“ 8 


1 Camilla felt fluſhed with the {a 
1 reſentment, and could ſearcely command 
iſ Herſelf to forbear charging Miſs Margland 


vith his perſecuting cruelty. 


f Nanny, the under W now * 
ing them, ſaid ſhe had been detained- 
to finiſh altering a curtain for Miſs 
Margland. And the croſs old Frump, 
| ſhe added, © is in a worſe ſpite than ever, 
and ſhe kept abuſing that ſweet Mr. Man- 
dlebert to Miſs Lynmere all the while, till 
ſhe went down to dinner, and ſhe ſaid ſhe 


was ſure it was all Miſs Camilla's doings 
= his ſtaying here again, for ſhe could come 
e over 


4 
| 
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over maſter for any thing: and ſhe ſaid 
ſhe ſuppoſed it was to have another catch 


at the young Squire's heart, but ſhe 


hoped he would not be ſuch a fool.” 


"M I'm ſure I wiſh he would,” eried 
Molly Mill, © if it was only to ſpite her, 


ſhe's ſuch a naſty old viper. And Miſs 


Camilla's always ſo good-natured, and 
ſo affable, ſhe'd make him a very agree 
— able wite, I dare ſay.” 


« And ſhe s mortal ſond Fr him, that 's 
true,” ſaid Mary, for when they was 
both here, I always ſee her a running to 


the window, to ſee who was a coming into 


the park, when he was rode out; and when 
he was in the houſe, ſhe never ſo much as 
went to peep, if there come ſix horſes, one 
| after t'other. And ſhe was always a ſaying, 
Mary, who's in the parlour ? ' Mary, 
who's below ?? while he was here; but 
before he come, duce a bite did the aſk : 
about nobody 
LI like when 1 meets her,” Laid Molly 
Mill « to tell her Mr. Mandlebert s here, 
Mats; pp 


Miß; ; or Mr. Mandlebert $ why Miſs ;— 
Dearee me, one may almoſt ſee one e ſelf in 
ber eyes, it makes them ſhine ſo.” 


Camilla could endure no more; thc 
aroſe, and walked about the room ; and 


the maids, who had concluded her at din. 


ner, hearing her ſtep, hurried away, to 
ſiſmiſh their ar in the room | of Man. 
: be. go . 


„ Camilla now | felt wholly ſunk; the per- 
ſecutions of Miſs Margland ſeemed no- 

| thing to this blow: they were crue}, ſhe 
could therefore repine at them; they were 
unprovoked, ſhe could therefore repel 


them: but to find her ſecret feelings, | 


thus generally ſpread, and familiarity com- 
mented upon, from. her own unguarded 
conduct, exhauſted, at once, patience, for- 
titude, and hope, and left her no wiſh 
but to quit Cleves while * ſhould 
remain there. 


Certain, however, that her father would 
not permit mer to return to Etherington 
alone, 
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alone, a viſit to Mrs. Arlbery was the ſole 
refuge ſhe could ſuggeſt ; and ſhe deter- 


mined to ſolicit his permiſſion to accept 
immediately the invitation of that lady, 
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"E H A P. . 
A Dodging. 


1 Cant wiked | in the apartment of Mr, 
i= Tyrold till he came up ſtairs, and then 
band his leave to ſpend a few days at the 
Grove; hinting, when he heſitated, though 
with a confuſion that was hardly ſhort of 
torture, at what had pale 2 the 


5 ſervants. 


He . her with the tendereſt vity, 


. and the kindeſt praiſe of her ſincerity; 
and, deeply as he was ſhocked to find her 


thus generally betrayed, he was too com- 
paſſionate to point out, at ſo ſuffering a 
moment, the indiſcretions from which 
ſuch obſervations muſt have originated, 
Yet he ſaw conſequences the moſt un- 
pleaſant in this rumour of her attachment; 


and though he ſtill privately hoped that 


the behaviour of Mandlebert was the effed 
of ſome tranſient embarraſſment, he wiſhed 
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hay removed from all intercourſe. with him 
that was not fought by himſelf, while 


the incertitude of his intentions militated 


againſt her ſtruggles for indifference. The 
W reſult, therefore, of a ſhort deliverstion : 
was to accede to her requeſt. _ 2 ot Oo 
Camilla then wrote her propoſition to 
Mrs. Arlbery, which Mr. Tyrold ſent im- 
meſdiately by a ſtable· boy of the baronet s 


The anſwer was moſt obliging; ; Mrs. 


Arlbery faid ſhe would herſelf fetch her 
the next morning, and keep her till one 
of them ſhould be tired. 


The relief which this, at firſt, brought to 


Camilla, in the week's exertions it would 
ſpare, was ſoon ſucceeded by the moſt acute 
uneaſineſs for the critical ſituation of Eu- 
genia, and the undoubted diſapprobation 
of Edgar. To quit her ſiſter at a period 
when ſhe might ſerye her; to forſake. 


Cleves at the moment Edgar was reſtored 


to it, ſeemed ſelfiſh even to herſelf, and to 
him. muſt appear unpardonable. 
he cried, how for ever I repent my haſty 


„ Alas! 
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actionsl Why have I not better een 
againſt my unfortunate feelings??? 


She now almoſt hated her whole hems: 


regretted its ſucceſs, wiſhed herſelf ſuffer- 
Ing every uneaſineſs Miſs Margland could 
inflict, and all the ſhame of being watched 
and pitied by every ſervant in the houſe, 
in preference to deſerting Eugenia, and 
making Mandlebert deem her unworthy; 
I ſelf-upbraiding was all that followed 
her contrition : Mrs. Arlbery was to fetch 
FE ker by appointment; 1 and it was now too 
late to trifle with the conceding goodyel 
of her father. 


She did not dare: ch herſelf from 


T appearing at breakfaſt the next morning, 
leſt Mr. Tyrold ſhould think her ny . 
incorrigible to his exhortations. 


Edgar earneſtly inquired after her health 


as ſhe entered the room; ſhe ſlightly an- 
ſwered ſhe was better; and began eating, 
Vith an apparent eagerneſs of appetite : | 
while he, who had expected ſome kind 
words upon his own accident, ſurpriſed 
1 and Wee could fwallow nothing. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Tyrold, ſoeing and pitying what 
paſſed in her mind, gave her a commiſſion, 


that enabled her, ſoon, to leave the room 


without affectation; and, happy to eſcape, 
ſhe determined to go down ſtairs no more 
till Mrs. Arlbery arrived. She wiſhed to 


have converſed firſt upon the affairs of 
Eugenia with Edgar: but to name to him 
whither ſhe was herſelf going, when ſhe 


could not poſſibly name why; to give to 


him a ſurpriſe that muſt recoil upon her- 


ſelf in diſapprobation, was more than ſne 


could endure. She had inveſted him with: | 
full powers to counſel and to cenſure her; 

he would naturally uſe them to diſſuade 
her from a viſit ſo ill- timed; and what 


could ſhe urge in oppoſition to his argu- 
ments that would not ſeem trifling or 
wilfu!? * 
The preſent moment was all that occu- 
pied, the preſent evil all that ever alarmed 
the breaſt of Camilla: to avoid him, there- 
fore, now, was the whole of her deſire, un- 
moleſted with one anxiety how ſhe W 


better n meet him hereafter. 


e bs $he 


Fa the groom of Mrs. Arlbery 
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She watched at her window till ſhe ſaw 
gallop into the 


” Park. She haſtened then to take leave of 


Sir Hugh, whom Mr. Tyrold had prepared 
for her departure; but, at the door of his 
apartment, ſhe encountered Edgar. 
Jou are going out?” cried he, per- 


cCtiving an alteration in her dreſs, _ 


T m. juſt going to- to ſpeak: to my 


5 uncle,” cried ſhe, ſtammering and enter- 


: ing the room at the ſame moment. 
Sir Hugh kindly - . wiſhed her much 
amuſement, and hoped ſhe would make 
him long amends when he was better. 


She took leave; but again, on the land- 
ing: place, met Pr, who, anxious and 


perplexed, watched to ſpeak to her before 
| the defcended the ſtairs. Eagerly advan- 
cing, Do you walk?” he cried "007 
| Taſk? or--am I indiſcreet?ꝰ 

| She anſwered ſhe had ſomething to ay 
to Eugenia, but ſhould be back in an in- 
ſtant. She then flew to the chamber of 
her ſiſter, and conjured her to conſult 
Edgar in whatever ſhould occur during 


905 her abſence. Eugenia ſolemnly conſented. 


1 4 LY Jacob 


DP 
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jacob prafiacly tapped at the door, to 


announce that Mrs. Arlbery was Waiting 9 


below 1 in her carriage. 


How to paſs or eſcape 1 e 
nov her greateſt difficulty; ſhe could ſug- 
geſt nothing to palliate to him the ſtep 
ſhe was taking, yet could ſtill leſs bear to 
leave him to wild conjecture and certain 
blame: and ſhe was ſtanding irrefolute 
and thoughtful, when es Us aa came 
to ſummon her. - 


After mildly repreſenting the Inde- 
corum of detaining any one ſhe was to 
receive by appointment, he took her apart, 
and putting à packet into her hand. 1 

would not,” he ſaid, © agitate your ſpirits 


this morning, by entering upon any topic 


that might diſturb you: I have therefore 


put upon paper what I moſt deſire you to 


conſider. You will find it a little ſermon 


upon the difficulties and the conduct of 


the female heart. Read i it alone, and with 
attention. And now, my deareſt girl, go 
ee into che parlour, and let one brief 5 


„% e 


and cheerful good-morrow rv for every 
| body alike.” “. 
se then returned to ) his brother, 


4 She made Eugenia accompany her 
i down ſtairs, to avoid any ſolitary attack 


from Edgar; he ſuffered them to paſs; 


| that he "oO obtain better information. 


but followed to the parlour, where ſhe 
_ haſtily bid adieu to Miſs Margland and 
Indiana; but was ſtopt from running off 
by the former, who ſaid, I wiſh I had 
known you intended going out, for 1 de- 
ſigned aſking Sir Hugh for the chariot for 
myſelf this a to make a yey pare 
__ _ neularviſit® 
Camilla, in a Sl volce, fd the 
| hould not uſe her uncle's chariot. _ 


- « You walk then? F 
«© No,---ma' FE TRE kn Face! is 
IS 3 believe, now at the door,” 
O dear, whoſe?” cried Indianaz 64 do, 
pray, tell me where you are going?” 
while Edgar, ſtill more curious than 
either, held out his hand to conduct her, 


Im 
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|; «T am very glad your bead - ach is fo. 
well,“ ſaid Mils Margland ;-* but, pray— 
1 Mandlebert to de > ot cha- 
peronf“ i NY fv 
I hey both bluſked; bao both- 44. 
ſected not to hear her: but, before they 
could quit the room, Indiana, who had 
run to a bow- window, exclaimed, Dear! 


if there is not Mrs. e f in a beautiful | 
= high phaeton !“ f 


Edgar, aſtoniſhed, v was now as cb I 


_ rarily drawing back, as Camilla, inyolun- 
tarily, was hurrying on: but Miſs Marg- 
land, infiſting upon an anſwer, deſired wo 

8 know if ſhe ſhould return to dinner? 


1 P 
land purſued her to aſk at what time the 


chariot was to fetch her; and forced from 


| her a confeſſion that the ſhould be away 
5 for ſome days. 5 


She was now permitted to proceed. 
Edgar, impreſſed with the deepeſt diſ- 
pleaſure, leading her in ſilence acroſs the 
hall: 5 bits ſtopping an inflant at the door, 

"OY tha This 
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1 This excurſion,“ he gravely ſaid, bs Grill 
reſcue you from no little intended impor- 
tunity: I had purpoſed tormenting you, 
from time to time, for your opinion and 
directions with reſpect to Miſs Eugenia.” 
And then, bowing coldly to Mrs. Arl- 
bery, who eagerly called out to welcome 
her, he placed her i in the Phaeton, WIT 
inſtantly drove off. | 


= Bit looked after them for ſons. time, 

| almoſt incredulous of her departure : but, 
as his amazement ſubſided into certainty, 
the moſt indignant diſappointment © 
'ceeded. That ſhe could leave Cleves at 
the very moment he was reinſtated in its 


5 Tociety, ſeemed conviction to him of her 


5 indifference; and that ſhe could leave it in 
the preſent ſtate of the affairs of Eugenia, 


made him conclude her ſo great a ſlave to 


the love of pleaſure, that every duty and 
all propriety were to be ſacrificed to its 
purſuit. I will think of her,“ cried he, 
„ no more! She concealed from me her 
ms leſt I * torment her with admo- 
5 nitions: : 


W 


nitions : the glaring homage of the Major 


is better adapted to her taſte, —She flies 


from my ſincerity to receive his adula- 


tion, —I have been deceived in her diſpo- 
fizon,—1 will think of her no more!” 
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ſent ſmile, and a few faint acknowledg- 


ments of her goodneſs were all ſhe could 
return: Eugenia abandoned when ſhe 


T1 might have been ſerved, Edgar contemn- 
ing when he might have been approving 
: theſe. were the images of her mind, 


which reſiſted entrance to all other. 
Tired of fruitleſs attempts to amuſe her, 


Mrs. Arlbery, upon their arrival at the 
Grove, conducted her to an apartment pre- 


pared for her, and made uſe of no perſua- 


fion that ſhe would leave it before dinner. 


Camilla then, too unhappy io fear any | 


injunction, and reſigned to whatever ſhe 
might receive, read the diſcourſe of Mr. 
n e 


For 


. 


ant, 5 


For Mif Camilla Tyrold. | 


Ir is not my intention to enumerate, 


| my dear Camilla, the many bleſſings of 
your ſituation; your heart is juſt and af. 
fectionate, and will not forget them: I 
mean but to place before you your imme- 
diate duties, ſatisfied that the review vill ; 


= enſure their performance. 


Unuſed to, becauſe undeſerving. « con- 


trol, your days, to this period, have been 
as gay as your ſpirits. It is now firſt that 
your tranquillity ig ruffled; it is now, there. 
fore, that your: fortitude has its firſt debt 5 
to pay for its hitherto happy exemption. . 


' Thoſe who weigh the calamities- of lle : 


only by the poſitive, the ſubſtantial, or the es 
irremediable miſchiefs which they produce, 


regard the firſt ſorrows of early youth as 


too trifling for compaſſion. They do not 
enough conſider that it is the ſuffering, 
not its abſtract cauſe, which demands hu- 
man commiſeration. The man who loſes 
his whole fortune, yet poſſeſſes firmneſs, . 

| philoſophy, a diſdain of ambition, and an Ph 
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accommodation to circumſtances, is leſs an 
object of contemplative pity, than the per- 
Jon who, without one real deprivation, one 
actual evil, is firſt, or is ſuddenly forced to 
| recogniſe the fallacy of a cheriſhed and 
darling hope. N 1 
„ That its foundation has 1 been 
ſhallow is no mitigation of diſappointment 
to him who had only viewed it in its ſuper- 
| ſtructure. Nor is its downfal leſs terrible 
to its viſionary elevator, becauſe others 
s had ſeen it from the beginning as a folly 
or a chimera; its diſſolution ſhould be eſti- 
mated, not by its romance in the unimpaſ- 


ſioned examination of a rational looker on, 


but by its believed promiſe of felicity to its 
eredulous projector. 


b 1s my Camilla in this predicament? had 
: ſhe wove her own deſtiny in the ſpecula- 
tion of her wiſhes? Alas! to blame her, 1 
muſt firſt forget, that deluſion, while in 
force, has all the ſemblance of reality, and | 
takes the ſame hold upon the faculties as 
truth. Nor is it till the ſpell is broken, till 
the ; pervertion of reaſon and error of judg- 
a ment 
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pon « its finger or Cenſure its ſeverity. 


hut of this I have no fear. The love 
of right is implanted indelibly i in your na- 
ture, and your own peace is as dependant 
as mine and as your mother” $ $ Upon Its con. on 

= tant culture. 


| Your conduct hitherto * 18 com- 


Z mitted to yourſelf. Satisfied with eſta _ 
bliſhing your principles upon the adamant- 


ine pillars of religion and conſcience, we 


have not feared leaving you the entire pol- 5 


ſeſſion of general liberty. Nor do I mean 
to withdraw it, though the preſent ſtate of 
your affairs, and what for ſome time paſt 


I have painfully obſerved of your precipi- | 
_ tance, oblige me to add partial counſel to f/ 


ſtanding precept, and exhortation to advice. 


I ſhall give them, however, with diftidence, 


fairly acknowledging and blending my own == 
perplexities with yours. 
| The temporal deſtiny of woman is en- 


'wrapt in ſtill more impenetrable obſeurity 
than that of man. She begins her career by | 


being 
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- being involvedin all the worldly accidents of 
aà parent; ſhe continues it by being aſſociated © 


in all that may environ a huſband: and 
the difficulties ariſing from this doubly ap- 
TO pendant ſtate, are augmented by the next 

to impoſſibility, that the firſt dependance 


ſhould pave the way for the ultimate. 
| What parent yet has been gifted with the 
foreſight to fay, «I will educate my daugh- 


ter for the ſtation to which ſhe ſhall be- 


| 5 long?“ Let us even ſuppoſe that ſtation to 


be fixed by himſelf, rarely as the chances 
pf life authoriſe ſuch a preſumption; his 
daughter all duty, and the partner of his 
on ſelection ſolicitous of the alliance: is he 


at all more ſecure he has provided even fr 


her external welfare? What, in this ſublu- 


nary exiſtence, is the ſtate from which ſhe 


| ſhall neither riſe nor fall? Who ſhall ſay 
that in a few years, a few months, perhaps 
leſs, the ſituation in which the proſperity 
of his own views has placed her, may not 
change for one more humble than he has 
fitted her for enduring, or more exalted than 
he has ee her for ſuſtaining? 

„ The 
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The cenſcience, indeed, of che father i is not 
reſponſible for events, but the infelicity « of 
 -- the daughter i is not leſs a ſubject of pity. 


Again, if none of theſe outward and 
obvious viciſſitudes occur, the proper edu- 
cation of a female, either for uſe or for 
happineſs, is ſtill to ſeek, ſtill a problem 2 
be beyond human ſolution; ſince its refine- 
ment, or its negligence, can only prove to 
her a good or an evil, according to the W- 
mour of the huſband into whoſe hands the 


may fall. If faſhioned to ſhine in the great 
world, he may deem the. metropolis all 


turbulence; if endowed with every re- 
ſource for retirement, he may think the 
country diſtaſteful. And though her ta- 


lents, her acquirements, may in either 1 


theſe caſes be ſet aſide, with an only ſilent 
_ "regret of | waſted yauth and application; 
the turn of mind which they have induced, 
the appreciation which they have taught 
of time, of pleaſure, or of utility, will have 
aoritivel inclinations and opinions not ſo 
ductile to new ſentiments and employ- 
N and er ſubmiſſion” becomes a 
8 e hardſhip, 


baun, or —_— hee 


Bob 7 


8 ſhould make you enter into an humbler 


; ce (generates aa. 


1 fuch are the” parental embarraſſments, | 


p againſt which neither wiſdom nor expe- | 
rience can guard, who ſhould view mw Alla 
vithout fympathy and tenderneſs ? * ; 


Lou have been brought up, my dear 


> child, without any ſpecific expectation. 
Your mother and myſelf, mutually delibe- 
rating upon the uncertainty of the female 
fate, determined to educate our girls with 

as much ſimplicity as is compatible with 
inſtruction, as much docility for various 

| life as may accord with invariable prin- 
ciples, and as much accommodation with 

the world at large, as may combine with 


a juft diſtinction of ſelected ſociety. We 


: dad: thus, ſhould your lots be elevated, 


to ſecure you from either exulting arro- 


gance, or baſhiul inſignificance; or ſnould 
they, as is more probable, be lowly, to in- 


ſtil into your underſtandings and charac- 
ters ſuch a portion of intellectual vigour 


ſcene 
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| rok without debaſerient, helpleſſneſs, o ot 


| repining. 4 
It is now, Camilla, 3 we muſt Ain 


your exertions in return. Let not theſs 
cares, to fit you for the world as you may 85 


find it, be utterly annihilated from doing 


you good, by the uncombated ſway of an 
2 however well-placed attach. 1 


We will not kids canvaſs the oquity of 

| that freedom by which women as well as 
men ſhould be allowed to diſpoſe of their 
own affections. There cannot, in nature, 
in theory, nor even in common ſenſe, be 
a doubt of their equal right: but diſqui- | 
ſitions on this point will remain rather 
curious than important, till the ſpeculatiſt 
can ſuperinduce to the abſtract truth f 
the poſition ſome proof of its practicability. 


Meanwhile, it is enough for every mo- 
deſt and reaſonable young woman to con- 
ſider, that where there are two parties, 
choice can belong only to one of them: 
and then let her call upon all her feelings 
: of delicacy, all her notions of propriety, 

| to 


= AMA 
0 Aae Since Man muſt chooſe is, 
or Woman Man, which ſhould come for- 


1 ward to make the choice? Which ſhould. IF 
retire to be choſen? 


A prepoſſeſſion directed towards a Vin- 
0 tuous and deſerving object wears, in its 
firſt approach, the appearance of a mere 
tribute of juſtice to merit. It ſeems, there 
fore, too natural, perhaps too generous, 
10 be conſidered either as a folly or a 
5 crime. It is only its encouragement where 
it is not reciprocal, that can make it incur 
9 firſt epithet, or where it ought not to 
de reciprocal that can brand it with the | 
 - * ſecond. With reſpect to this laſt, I know + 
=. of nothing to apprehend: ;—with regard to 
I, the firſt—I grieve to wound my deareſt 
Camilla, yet where there has been no ſub- 
ject for complaint, there can have been 
none for expectation. Y 
| _ Struggle then againſt yourſelf as you 
would ſtruggle againſt an enemy. Refuſe 
to liſten to a wiſh, to dwell even upon a 
_ poſſibility, that opens to your preſent idea 
of 8 Al that in future may be 
: 8 ö 8 
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realiſed men hangs upon this, conflict. 
I mean not to propoſe to you in the courſe 
of a few days to reinſtate yourſelf in the 
perfect ſecurity of a diſengaged mind. 1 
know too much of the human heart to be 
ignorant that the acceleration, or delay, 
muſt depend upon -circumſtance: I can 
only require from you what depends upon 
yourſelf, a ſteady and courageous warfare 
_ againlt the two dangerous underminers of 
your Page and of your fame, .imprudence 


and i and impatience. You have champions with 


; which to encounter them that cannot fall — 
ig ſucceſs,---good ſenſe and delicacy. | 


Good ſenſe will ſhew you the power of 


95 ſell oongweſt, and point out its means. It 


will inſtruct you to curb thoſe unguarded 
movements which lay you open to the 


ſtrictures of others. It will talk to you of 

| thoſe boundaries which cuſtom forbids your 
ſex to paſs, and the hazard of any indivi- 
dual attempt to tranſgreſs them. It will 

tell you, that where allowed only a nega- 
tive choice, it is your own beſt intereſt to 

+ combat againſt a poſitive with. It will bid 


vou, 


— — — —ͤ— 
— — — —— 
— — — — — 
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| you; by conſtant decupation; vary thoſ 
thoughts that now take but one direction, 
- and multiply thoſe intereſts which now re- 


cogniſe but one object: and it will ſoon 


convince you, that it is not ſtrength of 
mind which you want, but reflection, to 
obtain a ſtrict and ne control 
cover your paſſions. 


This laſt word will pain, but 1 it not 


ſhock you. You have no paſſions, my 
Innocent girl, at which you need —_ 

5 though enough at which I muſt tremble! — 
For in what conſiſts your conſtraint, your 
forbearance? your wiſh is your guide, your 

_ Impulſe is your action. Alas! never yet 
was mortal created ſo perfect, that every 
wiſh was virtuous, or every impulfe wiſe! 


Does a ſecret murmur here demand: : 


if a diſcerning predilection is no crime, 
why, internally at leaſt, may it not be 
_ cheriſhed? whom can it injure or offend, 
that, in the hidden receſſes of my own 
| breaſt, I novriſh ſuperior N of - 
| ſuperior worth? ra 


This 14 
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This is the queſtion with which every 
young woman beguiles ber fancy; this is 
the common but ſeductive opiate, with 
which inclination lulls reaſen. 
Ide anſwer may be ſafely compriſed in in 
2 brief appeal to her own breaſt. 


merit; I do not even demand ſhe ſhould 
confine her ſocial affections to her own ſex, . 
| fince the moſt innocent eſteem is equally 
compatible, though not equally general 


in her ſecret hours, when pride has no do- 
minion, and diſguiſe would anſwer no pur- 
_ poſe, the will aſk herſelf this queſtion, 


my heart was united to another? Were I 
to be informed that the indiſſoluble knot 
was tied, which annihilates all my own. 
future poſſibilities, would the news occa- 
ſion me no. affliction! vs This, and this 5 
alone, is the teſt by which ſhe may judge 
the danger, or the bus nag * her 5 
attachment. 


+ 1 1 have 15 


-] do not deſire her to be inſenfible to 


with ours: I require of her ſimply, that, 


Could I calmly hear that this elect of 


4 
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VF have 1 now endeavoured to point out 
the obligations which you may owe to 
; good ſenſe. © Your obligations to Ry 
i; wi be but their conſequence, n 


Delicacy is an attribute ſo peculiarly : 
- feminine, that were your reflections leſs. 
àgitated by your feelings, you could de. 
| lneate more diſtinctiy than myſelf its ap- 
propriate laws, its minute exactions, its 
ſenſitive refinements. Here, therefore, I 
ſeek but to bring back to your memory 
what livelier ſenſations have 8 : 
= driven o | A 
"You may imagine, f in the! innocency of 
your heart, that what you would rather 
| periſh than utter can never, fince untold, 
de ſuſpefted: and, at preſent, I am 
equally ſanguine in believing no ſurmiſe 
to have been conceived where moſt it 
. would ſhock you: yet credit me when I 
_ affure you, that you can-make no greater 
miſtake, than to ſuppoſe that you have 
any ſecurity þeyond what ſedulouſly you 
1 earn by the moſt indefatigable vigi- 
AY 5 nts - 1147257. "WEE e- - 
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munication independent of ſpeech, that 
flence is but one point in the ordinances 
of diſcretion. You have nothing, in ſo 


modeſt a character, to apprehend from 


vanity or preſumption ; you may eaſily, 
therefore, continue the guardian of your 
own dignity : but you muſt keep in mind, 
that our perceptions want but little quicx- 
ening to diſcern what may flatter them; 
and it is mutual to either ſex to be to no 
gratification ſo alive, as to that of a con- 


cious aſcendance over the other. 


| Nevertheleſs, the female who, upon the A 
ſoftening blandifhment of an undiſgniſed 
prepoſſeſſion, builds her expectation of its 
reciprocity, is, in common, moſt cruelly 
deceived.. It is not that ſhe has failed to 
zwaken tenderneſs; but it has been ten- 
derneſs without reſpect: nor yet that the 
perſon thus elated has been inſenſible to 
fattery ; but it has been a flattery to raiſe 
himſelf, not its exciter in his eſteem. The 
partiality which we feel inſpires diffidence: 
that which we create has a contrary effect. 


A certainty 


— — — — — — b - — 
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& certainty of ſucceſs in many deſtroys, in 
all weakens, its charm: the baſhful ex- 
ceepted, to whom 'it gives courage; and 
the indolent, to whom it ſaves trouble. 
Carefully, then, beyond all other care, 
hut up every avenue by which a ſecret 
which ſhould die untold can further eſcape 
you. Avoid every ſpecies of particularity; 
neither ſhun nor ſeek any intercourſe ap- 


| parently; and in ſuch meetings as general 


_ prudence may render neceſſary, or as acci- 


dent may make inevitable, endeavour to 


| behave with the ſame open eſteem as in 
your days of unconſciouſneſs. The leaſt 
unuſual attention would not be more ſuſ. 
picious to the world, than the leaſt undue 
| reſerve to the ſubject of our diſcuſlion, 
Coldneſs or diſtance could only be im- 
| puted to reſentment; and reſentment, 


ſince you have received no offence, how, 


ſhould it be inveſtigated, could you vindi- 
_ cate? or how, ſhould it be paſſed in ſilence, 
ſeecure from being attributed to pique and 
diſappointment? * 


There 


enn 1 


This is often both eruel and unjuſt; yet, 


let me aſk — Is the world a proper con- 
fident for ſuch a ſecret? Can the woman 
who has permitted it to go abroad, reaſon- 
ably demand that conſideration and TeſpeCt | 


from 


vol. Il, BE 


| There is alſo another motive, important 
to us all, which calls for the moſt rigid 
circumſpection. The perſon in queſtion 
is not merely amiable; he is alſo rich: 
mankind at large, therefore, would not 
give merely to a ſenſe of excellence any 
obvious predilection. This hint will, I 
know, powerfully "_— Ned 2251 177 9 
intereſted ſpirit. : 


Never from perſonal ee ET 5 
you gather, how far from ſoothing, hew _ | 
wide from honourable, is the ſpecies f 
compaſſion ordinarily diffuſed by the dif. 
| covery of an unreturned female regard. 
' That it ſhould be felt unſought may be 
conſidered as a mark of diſcerning ſenſi- 
bility ; but that it ſhould be betrayed un- 
called for, is commonly, however unge- 
nerouſly, imagined rather to indicate un- 


governed paſſions, than refined ſelection. 8 
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from, the unity, in which the has 

been wanting to herſelf? To me it would 
be unneceſfary to obſerve, chat her indif- 
erection may have been the effect of an in- 


Auxenence which outs its origin to-artleſſ. | 


55 neſs, not to forwardneſs: She is judged 
5 by. thoſe, who, hardened in the ways of 
gen, accuſtom themſelves to trace in evil 
| every motive to action; or by thoſe, Who, 
preferring ridicule to humanity, ſeek rather 
| 2 amuſe” themſelves wittily with her ſuſ. 


ceptibility, than to N for its innocence. 
and fimplicity. 


In a ſtate of utter — —. to appear X | 
8 natural is, however, an effort. too difficult ” 


is be long ſuſtained; and neither precept, 


example, nor diſpoſition, have enured my 
Poor child to the, performance of any 
ſtudied. part. Diſcriminate, nevertheleſs, 
between hypocriſy and diſcretion. The 
firſt is a vice; the ſecond a conciliation to 
virtue. it 3 is the bond that keeps ſociety 
from diſunion; the veil that ſhades our 
weakneſs | from | expoſure, giving time for 
og er eren, which the en 


$3.45 
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tion of our infirmities would . with 
reſpect to mankind, make of no avail. Z 
lt were better no doubt, worthier, 
nobler, to meet the ſcrutiny of our. fel- 
low creatures by conſent, as we encounter, 
per force, the all- viewing eye of our 
Creator: but ſince for this we are not 


ſufficiently without blemiſh, we muſt allow _ 5 


to our unſtable virtues all the encourage- 
ment that can prop them. The event of 
diſcovered faults is more frequently cal- 
louſneſs than amendment; and propriety 


of example is as much a duty to our fel- —— 


low creatures, as Purity of 1 intention. is 2 75 
: debt to ourlelves, . 
e delicacy, in fine, your 8 ex- 
ertions will owe their future recompence, 
be your ultimate lot in lite what it may. 
Should you, in the courſe of time, belong 
to another, you will be ſhielded from the 
regret that a former attachment had been 
publiſhed; or ſhould you continue miſtreſs 
of yourſelf, from a bluſh that the world is 
: nn it was not by your choice. 


E2 I ſhall 
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211 ſhall now conclude this little Uſcourk 
2 by calling upon you to annex to whatever 
I have offered you of precept, the conſtant 


5 remembrance of your mother for example. 


In our joint names, therefore, I adjure 
you, my deareſt Camilla, not to embitter 
the preſent innocence of your ſuffering by 


imprudence that may attach to it cenſure, 
nor by indulgence that may make it faſten 


upon your vitals! Imprudence cannot but 
end in the demolition of that dignified 
_  Equanimity, and modeſt propriety, which 
we wiſh to be uniformly remarked as the 
attributes of your character: and in- 
dulgence, by fixing, may envenom a dart 
that as yet may be gently withdrawn, 


=” from a wound which kindneſs may heal, 


and time may cloſe; but which, if ne- 

glected, may wear away, in corroding 
diſturbance, all your life's comfort to 
yourſelf, and all its ſocial purpoſes to your | 


1 1 5 friends and to the world. 


Auousrus Traerp. 
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HRE em fadneſe with which Camilla 1 
had opened her letter was ſoon broken 

n in upon by the intereſt of its contents, 
the view it diſplayed of her duties, her 

| ſhame at her recent failures, and her fears 
for their future execution; and yet more 
than all, by the full deciſion in which it 

_ ſeemed written, that the unhappy partiality 

| the had expoſed, had been owe; and 

would for ever remain unreturned. _ 


She ſtarted at the intimation Kow! near 5 
ſhe, ſtood to detection even from Edgar 
himſelf, and pride, reaſon, modeſty, all 
aroſe to ſtrengthen her with reſolution, to 


guard cy ery future conflict from his ob- 
ſervation. © 


The article concerning 6 touched 

5 her to the quick. Nothing appeared to 
73 her fo " Fegracing as the moſt diftant idea 
e ©: 2 0G: 
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that ſuch a circumſtance els: have any 
force with her. But the juſtice done to 
Edgar the gloried in, as an apology for her 
feelings, and exculpatory of her weakneſs. 
Her tears flowed fait at every expreſſion of 
kindneſs to herſelf, her burning bluſhes 
dried them up as they were falling, at every 


hint of her feebleneſs, and the hopeleſſneſs 


of its cauſe; but wholly ſubdued by the 
laſt paragraph, which with reverence ſhe 
preſſed to her lips, ſhe offered up the moſt _ 


ſolemn vows of a ſtrict and entire obſerv. 


| ance of every near] W. "oy letter 
contained. 


She was thus employed, unnoticing the 


= paſſage of time, when Mrs. Arlbery tapped 


at her door, and aſked if the honed to dine 
in her own room. 


Surpriſed at the 8 and aſhamed 
- to be thus ſeen, ſhe was beginning a thou- 
ſand apologies for not being yet dreſſed: 


but Mrs. Arlbery, interrupting her, ſaid, | 


„ never liſten to excuſes. *Tis the only 


battery that overpowers me. If, by any 


| miſchance, and | in an evil hour, ſome coun- 
try 
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try couſin, not knowing my ways; or 
ſome antediluvian prig, not minding them, 


happen to fall upon me with formal 


ſpeeches, where 1 can make no eſcape, a 
fit of yawning takes me immediately, and 
I am demoliſhed for the reſt of the day. 25 


Camilla, attempting to ſmile, promilect ; 
5 to play the country couſin no more. Mrs. 
Arlbery then obſerved ſhe had been Weep- 
. ing; and taking her hand, with an examin- 
ing look, My lovely young friend, 2 dhe 5 
cried, © this will never . 
{00 What, ma am a how dewhatf “ 


Nay, nay, don't be frightehed. Come N 


3 down to dinner, and we'll talk over the 


| hows? and the whats? afterwards. Never 
mind your dreſs; we go no where this 
evening; and I make a point not to ſuffer 
any body to change their attire in my 


houſe, merely becauſe the afternoon is 
taking place of the morning. It ſeems to 
me a miſerable compliment to the miſtreſs 


of a manſion, to ſee her gueſts only equip 


themſelves for the table. For my part, I 


deem the garb that is is good enough for me, 
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good enough for my geeſe and rurkies_- : 
apple and oyſter-ſauce included.” 


« barbarous to a point! 


Camilla then followed her down 1 


where ſhe found no n but Sir _— 
Clarendel. 


N Cone,” my dear Miſs Tyrold, bp: 2 
Mrs. Arlbery, © you and I may now con- 
ſider ourſelves as tete-d-tete ; Sir Sedley | 
won't be much in our way. He hears and 
755 ſees nothing but himſelf.” “ 


Vas Eeſtatically flattering that!” cried Sir 4 


1 Sedley; e dulcet to every nerve!“ Re 


«O,1I know you liſten juſt nov, be 2 


1 cauſe you are yourſelf my theme. But 


"the moment I take another, you vill for- 


get we are either of us in the room. 


„ Inhuman to the quick!” cried be; > 


* 


This is a creature ſo ſtrange, Miſs 


Tyrold,” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, © that I muſt 
| poſitively initiate you a little into his cha- 
racter; —or, rather, into its own caricature; 

jor # as to o charakter, he has had none intel- 


— 


and praiſe or abuſe are e much = 
ſame to him.” ; 


51", OY hocking! ſhocking! killing vaſt re- 
2 ſuſcitation! Abominably horrid, I proteſt!” 


„O have not begun yet. This is an 


_ obſervation to ſuit thouſands. But do not 


fear; you ſhall have all your appropria- 


tions. Miſs Tyrold, you are to be auditor 
and judge: and I will fave you. the time 

and the trouble which decyphering this 
animal, fo truly a Ne eker, * coſt 

pou. 5 


7 - 


3 What a camendous exordium!. ac. 


treſſing to a degree! 1 am agued with tre· 


pidation!“ 


O you wretch! you know you are 
enchanted, But no furth er eee. 8 55 


E 5 - Ifend 
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 bgible theſe three years. See but how he 
ſmiles at the very proſpect of being por= 
trayed, in defiance of all his efforts to look _ 
unconcerned! yet he knows I ſhall ſhew ; 
him no mercy. But, like all other ego- 


tiſts, the only thing to really diſconcert 
him, would be to take no notice of him. 
Make him but the firſt ſubject of diſcourſe, : 


* — — >» Do > EO — 
n 
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I ſend you to e for the next ten 4 
minutes. 


This man, my dear Miſs Tyrold, Whom 
we are about to delineate, was meant by 
nature, and prepared by art, for ſomething 


greatly ſuperior to what he now appears: 
but, unhappily, he had neither ſolidity of 
judgment, nor humility of diſpoſition, for 


bearing meekly the early advantages with 

which he ſet out in life; a fine perſon, 

fine parts, and a fine eſtate, all daſhed into 

conſciouſneſs at the preſuming age of one 
and twenty. By this aggregate of wealthy, 
olf mental, and of perſonal proſperity, he 
| has become at once ſelf ſpoilt and world 
| ſpoilt, Had you known him, as I have 
done, before he was ſeized with this ſyſte- 
matic affectation, which, I am ſatisfied, 
cauſes him more ſtudy than the united 
pedants of both univerſities could inflict 
upon him, you would have ſeen the moſt 
delightful creature breathing! a creature 
combining, in one animated compoſition, 
the very eſſences of ſpirit, of gaiety, and 
of * But now, with every thing 
f Tl — —— 70 


will cure him of all his folly. Rob him 
of his fortune, and by forcing him into 
exertion, you will make him one of the 


firſt men of his day. Deface and maim 
his features and figure, and by letting him 


ſee chat to appear and be admired is not 


the fame thing, you will render bim irre- 
ſiſtible. _ 


We Have you done? os cried the baronet 
ſmiling. 
—* 1 proteſt, „ ſaid Mrs. Atibiny: be- 


lere you are a little touched! And I don't 


at all want to reform you. n a 
' rafter W lulls me to fleep.” 


E6 * obliging 
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within his reach, nothing ſcems worth his 

_ attainment. He has not ſufficient energy 

to make uſe of his own powers. He has 

no one to command him, and he is too 

indolent to command himſelf. He has 

therefore turned fop from mere wanton- 

neſs of time and of talents; from having 

nothing to do, no one to care for, and 
no one to pleaſe. Take from him half his 

| wit, and by leſſening his preſumption, you 


Ll 


„ nnn 


„ Obliging in the ſuperlative! I muſt 

. then take as a conſolation, that I have ne- 
ver given you a nap?”  _. 1 
Never, Clarendel, 1 . you; and 

| yet I don't hate you! Vice is deteſtable; 1 
baniſh all its appearances from my coteries; 
and I would baniſh its reality, too, were I 
ſure I ſhould then have any thing but 


empty chairs in my drawing. room but 1 


foibles make all the charm of ſociety. They 
are the only ſupport of convivial 1 
and domeſtic wit. If formerly, therefore, 


you more excited my admiration, it is 


now, believe me, Jou contribute moſt to 1 


1 my entertainment.“ 


„ Condoling to a u phenomenon! 1 have 3 
really, then, the vaſtly prodigious honour 

to be exalted in your fair graces to the 
level of a mountebank? a quack doctor? 
his merry Andrew? or any other ſuch re- 
ſpectable buffoon?”? 


Piqued! piqued! I declare! this ex- 


"2 de my higheſt ambiuon. But I muſt 


not weaken the impreſſion by n 
upon it.. 8 


CAMILLA. =; 
Sde then aſked Camilla if the had any 


meſſage for Eleves, as one of her ſervants e 


was going cloſe to the park gate. 


Camilla, glad to withdraw, ſaid the — oi 


would write a few words to her father, 
| and refred. for that p N 


e 88 
« What in the DRE my dear Claren- © 


del,“ ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, „can 1 do with 
this poor thing? She has loſt all her ſpright- 


| lineſs, and vapours me but to look at 


her. She has all the ſymptoms upon her of 
being in the full meridian of that common 
£ girliſh diſeaſe, an hopeleſs paſſion.” . 
Poor little tender dove!” cried the 
Z baronet. 1 would be odious to cure her. 
Unfeeling to exceſs. What in nature can 
be half ſo mellifluouſly intereſting? I ſhall 
no look at her with moſt prodigious ſoft- 
neſs. Ought one not to ligh as ſhe apr 
proaches?” 


The matter to be vue! is auy enough, Xe, 
anſwered Mrs. Arlbery; * but, this non- 
ſenſe apart, ſhe 1 is a charming girl. Be- 


ſides; 5 


s CAM 


ſides, T perceive J am a violefit favourite 
with her; and flattery, my dear Clarendel, 
will work its way, even with me! T really : 
| owe her a good turn: Elſe I ſhould no 
longer endure her; for the tender paſhon 
has terribly flattened her. H we can't re- 
ſtore her ſpirits, ſhe will be a mere dead 
: weight to me.“ | 8 
„O a very cruſh! a canton ball Goals 
: be a butterfly 1 in the compariſon! But who 
is the irreſiſtible? What form has the little 
blind traitor aſſumed?” = 


„ aſſure yourſelf, that ” the feſt 
. young man who has come in her ſight. 
Every damſel, as ſhe enters the world, has 
ſome picture ready painted upon her ima- 
gination, of an object worthy to enſlave 
her: and before any experience forms her 
judgment, or any compariſon her taſte, ſhe 


is the dupe of the firſt youth who preſents 
himſelf to her, in the firm perſuaſion of 


her ductile fancy, that he! is juſt the model 
it had previouſly create 


She then added, the had little doubt but 


young Mandlebert was the hero, from 


their 


x 


, 
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their private coiferencts: after the raffle, 
and from her bluſhes when 0 * 
name him. 


"0 e nay, this is not of the firſt in- 


5 congruity?” ſaid the young baronet, not 
romantic to outrage. Beech park has no- 

| thing very horrific in it. Nothing invin- 

cibly beyond the ſandard of a” x Yong 14 


Pale 5 
« Depend upon it, that? 8 the very idea 
its maſter has conceived of the matter him- 


ſelf. You wealthy Cavaliers rarely want e 
| flappers to remind you of your advantages. | 


That Mandlebert, you muſt know, is my 
averſion. He has juſt that air and reputa- 
tion of faultleſſneſs that gives me the ſpleen. 


I hope, for her ſake, he won't think of her; 
he will lead her a terrible life. A man who 
piques himſelf upon his perfections, finds 


no mode ſo convenient and ready for dif- 
playing them, as proving all about him to 
be conſtantly in the wrong. However, a 
character of that ſtamp rarely marries ; 


: eſpecially if he is rich, and has no obſtacles | 
in his "ye "What can I do, then, for _- 
8 Por | 


„„ 1 —— aa yams» - 
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poor thing? The very nature of da ma- 


lady is to make her entertain falſe hopes. 
I am quite bent upon curing them. The 
only difficulty, according to cuſtom, is how. 


I wiſh you would take: her 1 in hand ow 


ſelf. . 


; 4 40 « 1?--prepoſterous i in has extreme! ! what 
rticle of chance ſhould 1 have e 


x Mandlevent?” ES 


O you vam abt to "i fins you 
don't know, that though he is rich, you 
are richer? and, doubtleſs, you never took 
notice, that though he is handſome, you are 
handſomer? As to manners, there is little 


to chooſe between you, for he is as much 


too correct, as you are too fantaſtic. In 
converſation, too, you are nearly upon a 
= par, for he is as regularly too right, as you 
are ridiculouſly too wrong, —but O the 
charm of dear amuſing wrong, over dull 


commanding right! you have but to ad- 


dreſs yourſelf to her with a little flattering 
diſtinction, and Mandlebert ever after will 


”_— to her a pom.” 


„„ : „ What 


„ OAMILLA oY 
„What a wicked fort of ſprite is a fe- 


male wit!” cried Sir Sedley, © breathing 
only in miſchief! a very will-o'-the-wiſp, 
perſonified and petticoated, ſhining but to 
lead aſtray. Dangerous paſt all fathom! 
Have the goodneſs, however, my fair 


Jack-o*-lanthorn, to intimate what you 
mean I ſhould do with this languiſhing 
dulcinea, ſhould I deliver her from thral- 
dom? You don't adviſe me, I preſume, o 
take unto myſelf a wife? I proteſt I am 


 ſhivered to the utmoſt point north at the 
bare ſuggeſtion! frozen to an icicle!” 


No, no; I know you far too con- 


firmed an egotiſt for any thing but an old 


bachelor. Nor is there the leaſt neceſſity 
to yoke the poor child to the conjugal 
plough ſo early. The only ſacrifice I de- 
mand from you is a little attention; the 


only good I aim at for her, is to open her 
eyes, which have now a film before them, 


and to let her ſee that Mandlebert has no 
other pre-eminence, than that of having 


been the firſt young man with whom he 
became nequainted. Never imagine 1 


want 
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want her to [Fall in love with you. Heaven 
help the poor victim to ſuch a eee 
A caprice?” | -- IF 
4 Nay, now I am full ſouth. again! 

burning with ſhame and choler! How vou 


navigate my ſenſations from cold to heat at 
8 pleaſure! Cooke was a mere river water- 


man to you. My blood chills or boils at 
your command. Every ſentence is a new 
climate. You waft me from extreme to 
15 extreme, with a rapidity abſolutely dizzy- 
ing. A 1 is a e h wagon 
to n 5 
Come, come, jargon apart, will you 
make yourſelf of any uſe? The cure of a 
romantic firſt flame is a better ſurety to 
ſubſequent diſcretion, than all the exhorta- 
tions of all the fathers, and mothers, and | 
guardians, and maiden aunts in the uni- 
verſe. Save her now, and you ſerve her 
for life; beſides giving me a prodigious | 
pleaſure in robbing that fright? Mandlebert 
of ſucha conqueſt. 1 


95 Unhappy young Twain! 1 pity him to 
immenſity. How has he fallen thus under 
: the 


Y 
F: 
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5 thi rigour of your wrath? Do you baniſh . 


him your favour, like another Ariſtides, to 


relieve your ear from * him called 
e 


„Was ever alluſion ſo impertinent ? or, - 


| whats worſe, for aught I can determine, 5 

ſo true? for, certainly, he has given me no 

offence; yet I feel I ſhould be enchanted 
Ws bumble him. Don't be concerned for 


him, however; you may aſſure yourſelf he 


hates me. There is a certain ſpring in 
our propenſities to one another, that invo- 
luntarily opens and ſhuts in almoſt exact 
harmony, whether of approbation or anti- 
pathy. Except, indeed, in the one article 
of love, which, rh e nothing, is = 
ready to graſp at any thing.“ 


But why have you not recourſe to the . 


f gallant cockade?” Os 
e Major? O, 1 have ber i 


ready, ſhe receives his devoirs without emo- 
tion; which, for a girl who has ſeen no- 
thine of the world, is reſpectable enough, 


his red coat conſidered. Whether the 


man 
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man has any meaning himſelf, or whether 
he knows there is ſuch a thing, I cannot 
tell: but as I do not wiſh to ſee her ſur- 

_ rounded with brats, while a mere brat her- 
ſelf, it is not worth inquiry. You are the 
- thing, Clarendel, the very thing! You are 
juſt agreeable enough to annul her puerile 

faſcination, yet not intereſting enough to 
involve her in any new danger. T 1 


( Plattering paſt imitability !| divine 
25 Arlberiana!” 9 


1 Girls, in nl.” ” -cominued hs : 
are inſupportable nuiſances to women. 
If you do not ſet them to prate about their 
admirers, or their admired, they die of 
wearineſs ;—if you do, the wearineſs OY 
verberates upon yourſelf. 2 5 


Camilla here returned. She had writ- 

ten a few lincs to Eugenia, to enforce her 
reliance upon Edgar, with an earneſt re- 
queſt to be ſent for immediately, if any 
new difficulty occurred. And ſhe had 
addreſſed a tew warmly grateful words to 

| her 
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her lather; engaging to follow b every ; 
injunction with her beſt ability. 


Sir Sedley now rung for his c carriage ; 
and Camilla, for the reſt of the evening, 
exerted herſelf to receive more cheerfully 
the kind . of her my hoſtels, 1 


O A M1 LLA. 
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8 Aeg two an paſſed whh idle = Kb 
1 $ though not natural cheerfulneſs at to 

| the Grove, Camilla was ſurpriſed by the 8 
arrival of the carriage of Sir Hugh with a „if 


5 ſhort note : from Eugenia. e 1 
5 th 
T 0 M; ifs Camilla Tyrold. * 

"An incident has happened that over- ur 
powers me with ſadneſs and horror. el 
cannot write, I ſend the chariot. 0 i 
come and paſs an hour or two at Clever ha 
with W diſtreſſed | w. 
» Evozx1 a W* 
co 

Camilla 1 ſcarcely ſtop to leave a pr: 
e for Mrs. Arlbery, before ſhe ilew Wi «, 
to the carriage; nor even inquire for her _ 
uncle at Cleves, before ſhe ran to the FO. 


: apartment of Lan, and, with a thouſand W kn 
5 N tender | | 


ny 


An -'  by- 
nder careſſes, deſired to know what had 
thus cruelly afflicted her. 
„Alas“ ſhelanſwered, © my uncle deb Y 
written to Clermont to 'vome over, — an 
informed him with what view!“ 5 

She then related, that Indiana, the pre- : 
cating day, Rad prevailed with Sir Hugh 
to let her go to the Midleton races; and 

: he found he would be quite unhappy 

„if ſhe ' refuſed ' to be 2Mo of the party. 

That they had been joined by Bellamy on 


the race ground, who only, however, fpoke 


to Miſs Margland, as Edgar, watchful and 
uneaſy, ſcarce let him even ſee any one 


while they were in a great crowd, Bellamy | 
had perfuaded Miſs Margland to alight, 
while the coach paſſed a terrible concourſe 
of carriages; and, in that interval, he had 
contrived to whiſper a claim upon her tacit 
promiſe of viewing the chaiſe which was 


bor ever to convey him away from her; 

r ud, though her engagement to Edgar 
ie made her refuſe, he had drawn her, ſhe 
d ow not BORE how, from her party, 


and, - 
" 


elſe. But the horſes having taken fright, . 
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and, while ſhe was angrily remonſtrating, 
and he ſeemed in the utmoſt deſpair at her 


diſpleaſure, Edgar, who had been at firſt 


_ eluded by being on horſeback, diſmounted, 
forced his way to her, and almoſt carried 

her back to the coach, leaving Bellamy, 
Who ſhe was ſure had no ſiniſter deſign, 


nearly dead with grief at being unworthily 


ſuſpected. Edgar, ſhe however added, was 
fixed in believing he meant to convey her 
away; and Jacob, aſſerting he ſaw him pur. 


poſely frighten the horſes, had told his fur. 


miſes to Sir Hugh; which he had corro- 


5 borated by an account that the ſame gen- 


tleman had ſtopt to converſe with her in 
her laſt return from Etherington. Sir 


5 Hugh, terrified, had declared he would no 


longer live without Clermont upon the 
ſpot. She had felt too much for his di- 


turbance to oppoſe him at the moment, 


but had not imagined his plan would im- 

mediately be put into execution, till, earl) 
this morning, he had ſent for her, and pro- 
duced his letter of recall, which had taken 


0 him, he laid, the whole won to compole 
and 


— 


Bhs i 


: On. 
* 
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and finiſh. Urged by furpriſe and diſſa- 
tisfaction, ſhe was beginning a little re- 
monſtrance; but found it made him ſo 


extremely unhappy, that, in the fear of 


"x relapſe, ſhe deſiſted; and, with a ſhock 
| the knew not when he ſhould overcome, 8 


ſaw the fatal letter delivered for the poſt. 


Camilla, with much commiſeration, in- 


quired if ſhe had conſulted with Edgar. 
Yes, ſhe anſwered; and he had extorted 
her permiſſion to relate the whole tranſac- 
tion to her father, though in a manner 
© wide from juſtice to the ill-fated Bellamy; 


whoſe deſign might be extraordinary, but 


whoſe character, the was convinced, Was 
E honourable. : 


Camilla, whoſe. 3 though _ 


vate, had not, like that of Eugenia, been 
ſecluded and ſtudious, was far leſs eredu- 
lous than her ſiſter, though equally artleſs. 


She knew, too, with regard to this affair, 
the opinion of Edgar, and to know and be 


guided by it was imperceptibly one. She 
declared herſelf, therefore, openly againſt 
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15 Bellamy, and made her motives conſiſt in 
a commentary upon his proceedings. 


Tugenia warmly defended him, declar- 
ing the judgment of Camilla, and that of 


all her friends, to be formed in the dark; 


for that none of them could have doubted 
a moment his goodneſs or his honour, had 
they ſeen the diſtracted ſuffering that was 
marked i in his countenance. . 


And what,” cried Camilla, © 6c faysn my 
| father to all this? * 1 


He ſays juſt what Edu 1 phe} is 
1 that is kind and good, but he has never 
| beheld Bellamy N then, mould be 
Know him?” - 


"7A meſſage came now 1 Sir Hugh to 
Camilla, that he would ſee her before ſhe 
went, but that he was reſting at preſent. 


from the fatigue of writing a letter. He 


ſent her, however, with his love, the foul 


| Fra to amuſe her till ſhe could come to 
T0 


T, 
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75 Clermont Lynmere 2 


Dear Nephew, 
 Inavehada very dangerous neh, and 


tue doctors themſelves are all ſurpriſed that 
I recovered; but a greater doctor than 


them was pleaſed to ſave me, for which ]. 


thank God. But as this attack has made 
me think more than ever | thought before, 


1 am willing to turn my ON. to > i 


: 4 account. 


= Now, as 1 hare not the gift f writing, 3 
at which, thank God, I have left off repin-⸗ 
ing, from. the reaton of Its great trouble. * 
ſomeneſs in acquiring, I can't pretend to 
any thing of a tine letter, but ſhall proceed - 
8 buſineſs. | 


My dear Clermont, I write now to deſire 5 5 


you would come over out of hand; which 


1 hope you won't take unkind, forcign 
parts being no great pleaſure to ſee, in 
_ compariſon of old England; beſides 


which, I have another apology 46 offer, 


__ which is, haying a fine prize in view for 
6 you 3 3 * hich i is the more eſſential, owing 


72: - Em to 
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to ſome unlucky circumſtances, in which 


I did not behave quite as well as I wiſh, _ 


though very unwillingly; which I mention 
to you as a warning. However, you have 
no need to be caſt down, for this prize 


will ſet all right, and make you as rich as 


à lord, at the ſame time that you are as 


= wiſe as a philoſopher. And as learning, 


though I have the proper reſpe@ for it, 
won't ſerve to make the” pot boil, you muſt 
needs be glad of more ſubſtantial fuel; 
for there's no living upon air, Koever 
you ſtudents may affect to think mg 


1 mere gluttony. 


Nov, this prize is no > other than your : 
couſin Eugenia Tyrold, whom I don't tell 
you is a beauty; but if you are the ſen- 
ſible lad I take you for, you won't think 

the worſe of her for wanting ſuch frail 
perfections. Beſides, we ſhould not be 
too nice amongſt relations, for if we are, 


what can we expect from the wide world? 2 


80 I beg you to come over with all conve- 
nient ſpeed, for fear of her falling a prey 
to ſome ſharper, many ſuch being to be 

5 found; 
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| found ; ; eſpecially at horſe-races, and ſo - 
forth, 1 remain, | 
Dear nephew, | 5 
Lour alfeckionate uncle, 1 
Hoon TyROLD. 


3 Eugenia, from motives of delicacy and ; 
of ſhame, declined reading the copy as 
ſhe had declined reading the letter; but 
looked fo extremely unhappy, hit Ca- 

milla offered to plead with her uncle, and 

uſe her utmoſt influence that he would 5 
countermand the — 

No, anſwered ſhe, © no! tis a point 


of duty and gratitude, and 1 muſt bear its 885 


— ; 


N conſequences.” - 


She was now called Gini to. Mr. Ty: 42 


rold. Camilla accompanied her. 


lle told her he had gathered, from the 

| kind zealand inquiries of Edgar, that Bel- 

lamy had certainly laid a premeditated plan - 
for carrying her off, if ſhe went to the 
races; which, as the whole neighbour- 

hood was there, might reaſonably be 

1 expeQed, 

2 $7 + Eugenia, 
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Eugenia, with fervour, proteſted ſuch 


= wickedneſs was impoſſible. 


en unwilling, my dear child, ” he. 
| anſwered, © to adulterate the purity of -- 
1 your thoughts and expectations, by incul- 
cating ſuſpicions; but, though nature has 
bleſſed you with an uncommon under- 
ſtanding, remember, in judgment you are 
ſtill but fifteen, and in experience but a 
child. One thing, however, tell me can- 
didly, Is it from love of juſtice, or is it 
for your happineſs you combat thus ar- 
dently for me * of this "Young 


man? i 
« « For! my juſtice, Sir!” faid he firmly. 


And no latent reaſon. mingles vith | 


: and enforces we*? 


bf None, believe me! fave only what © 


gratitude dictates.” 


Elf your heart, then, is your own, my 


dear girl, do not be uneaſy at the letter to 
Clermont. Your uncle is the laſt man 


upon earth to put any conſtraint upon 


your inclinations; and need I add tomy | 
deareſt I 
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deareſt E zugenia, I am the laſt father to 


thwart or diltreſs them? Reſume, there- 
fore, your courage and compolure z 3 


FF jult to your friends, and. happy in your- 
| ſelf.” 


Reaſon was never thrown away 5 


Eugen Her mind was a. foil v hich re- 


> 


ceived and naturalized all chat was ſovn 


in it. She promiſed to look forward with 


more cheerfulneſs, and to dwell no. ner 
upon this agitating tranſaction. 


Edgar now came in. He was go going to- 
Beech Park to meet Bellamy. He was 
charged with a long meſſage for him from 


Sir Hugh; and an order to inform him 
that his niece was engaged; which, how: 


ever, he declined undertaking, without. 5 


firſt conſulting her. 


This was almoſt too ſevere a trial of 
te duty and fortitude of Eugenia, She 
coloured, and was quitting the room in 
ſilence: but preſently turning back, “ My 

N uncle,” ſhe cried, is too ill now for ar- 
gument, and he is too dear to me for op- 
1 0 say, then, juſt what you think 
CE Will 
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will moſt conduce to his tranquility and | 


3 recovery. 


Her father embraced her ; Cant med 


tears; and Edgar, in eernelt admiration, | 


kifſed her hand. She received their ap- 


plauſe with ſenſibility, but looked down 
uUith a ſecret deduction from its force, * 


the internally uttered, . My taſk is not ſo 
difficult as they believe! touched as I am 


uith the conſtancy of Bellamy—Ir i is not 


_ Melmond who Tyne me. It is not Mel- : 
5 mond L reject. pk 
Agar was dae naeh ſetting off, . 1 
: ſtopping him“ One thing alone 1 beg,” 
| the ſaid; © do not communicate your in- 


1 rallipence abruptly. Soften it by aſfſur- 


_ ances of my kind wiſhes, — Yet, to prevent 
any deception, any future hope—ſay to 
 him—if you think it right—that I ſhall 

regard myſelf, N as if already 

in that holy ſtate ſo ſacred | to one only | 


2 object. a 


She bluſhed, and lef f them, follow ed by 
; Camilla, 5 


« If 
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"al « If born but yeſterday,” cried Mr. Ty- 
rold, while his eyes gliſtened, ſhe could 

not be more perfectly free from guile.”” _ 
Vet that,” ſaid Edgar, © is but half 
| her praiſe ; ſhe is perfectly free, alſo, from 


ſelf! ſhe is made up of diſintereſted quali- 


ties and liberal ſenſations. To the moſt ; 
genuine ſimplicity, ſhe joins the moſt ſin- 
gular philoſophy; and to knowledge and 
cultivation, the moſt uncommon, adds all 
the modeſty as well as innocence of her 
extreme youth and inexperience,” “ 
Mir. Tyrold ſubſcribed with frankneſs to 
this juſt praiſe of his highly-valued daugh- 


ter; and they then conferred upon the 


| ſteps to be taken with Bellamy, whom 
neither of them ſerupled to pronounce 8 
mere fortune-hunter. All the inquiries of 
Edgar were ineffectual to learn any parti- 
culars of his ſituation. He ſaid he was 
trayelling for his amuſement; but he had 
no recommendation to any one; though, 
by being conſtantly well-drefſed, and keep · 
ing a ſhewy footman, he had contrived to 
make acquaintance almoſt unyerſally in 

"OW. e 
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the neighbourhood. Mr. Ty rold deter- 


mined to accompany Edgar to Beech Park 
himſelf, and there, in the moſt peremp- 


tory terms, to aſſure him of the ſerious 


meaſures that would enſue, if * defiſted 0 
not from his purſuit, 2 5 
Ille then went to take leave of Camilla, 2; 
who had been making a viſit to her uncle, 7 5 
and was returning to the Grove. 


| He had ſeen with concern the frigid a air MY 


with which Edgar had bowed to her upon 
| his entrance, and with compaſſion, the 
changed countenance with which ſhe had 
received his formal falutation. His hope 
of the alliance now ſunk; and ſo favourite 


5 a with could not be relinquiſhed without 


ſevere diſappointment ; yet his own was 
immaterial to him when he looked at Ca- 
milla, and ſaw in her expreſſive eyes the 
_ ſtruggle of her ſoul to diſguiſe her wounded 
feelings. He now regretted that ſhe had 


not e e her mother abroad; and 


deſired nothing ſo earneſtly as any means 


to remove her from all intercourſe with 


Mandlebert. He ſeconded, * her | 
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| ſpeed to be gone, happy ſhe would be 
placed where exertion would be indiſpen- 
fable; and gently, yet clearly, intimated 
his wiſh that ſhe ſhould remain at the 
Grove, till ſhe could meet Edgar without 
raiſing pain in her own boſom, or exciting 
ſuſpicions in his. Cruelly mortified, ſhe 
_ ſilently acquieſced. He then ſaid whatever 
was moſt kind to give her courage; but, 
dejected by her conſcious failure, and af- 
fllicted by the change 1 in Edgar, ſhe returned 


to Mrs. Arlbery in a ſtate of mind the mol 5M 


_ melancholy. 


And here, nothing could be lefs ie 12 
rating nor leſs ſeaſonable than the firſt news £ 

: the heard. 5; 1 

+. regiment of Genre Kinſale was 1 

8 ordered into Kent, in the neighbourhood 

of Tunbridge: It was the ſeaſon for drink- 


ing the water of that ſpring ; . and; Mr. | 


—_ was going thither with his daugh- nw 
Sir Sedley Clarendel conceived it 
a be ſerviceable alſo to his own health; _ 
and had ſuddenly propoſed to Mrs. Arlbery 
W a party to paſs a few weeks there. 
7 6 With : 
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With a vivacity always ready for any new 
project, ſhe inſtantly agreed to it, and the 
journey was ſettled to take place-in three 
days. When Camilla was informed of 
this intended excurſion, the diſappointment 
with which it overpowered her was too 
potent for diſguiſe: and Mrs. Arlbery was 
ſo much ſtruck with it, that, during coffee, 
ſhe took Sir Sedley apart, and faid; «1 
feel ſuch concern for the difrfial alteration 


of that ſweet girl, that I could prevail with 


myſelf, all love-lorn as ſhe is, to take her 
with me to "Tunbridge, if you will aid my 

hardy enterpriſe of driving that frozen 
compoſition of premature wiſdom from her 


mind. If you are not as invulnerable as 


himſelf, you cannot refuſe me this little = 
Height of gallantry.” ; 


Sir Sedley gave a laughing ICY dee 
china; at the ſame time, with the ſtrongeſt = 
profeſſed diffidence, his conſcious inability. 
Mrs. Arlbery, in high ſpirits, ſaid ſhe ſcarce 
knew which would moſt delight her, to 
mortify Edgar, or reſtore Camilla to gaiety 
and independance. Yet ſhe would watch, 
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ſhe ſaid, that matters went no further than 8 
5 juſt to ſhake off a whining firſt love; for 
the laſt thing upon earth ſhe intended was 
to entangle her in a ſecond. . 


Camilla received thei invitation with pleaq- 
"are yet anxiety: for though glad to be 


ſpared returning to Cleves in a ſtate of dif- 


turbance ſo ſuſpicious, the was bitterly agi- 
tated in reflecting upon the diſlike of Ed- 
gar to Mrs. Arlbery, the pains he had 
taken to prevent her mingling with this 


ſociety, and the probably final period to 


his eſteem and good - will, that would prove 
dhe reſult of her accompanying ſuch a party 5 
- to a _ of — 5 N 


nir : vm. 
A eb ende Timen - 


M Rs. Arlbery accompanied Camilla the 
5 next day to Cleves, to afk permiſ- 5 
ſion of Mr. Tyrold for the excurſion. She 
would truſt the requeſt to none but herſelf, 
conſcious of powers of 3 unuſed 


10 repulſe. 
| 


p.. AMEIDEAM 


- Ro Tyrold Was diſtreſſed by the propo- 

: ken: he was not ſatisfied in truſting his 
= unguarded Camilla to the diffipation FE 
ublic place, except under the wing f 
her mother; though he felt eager to re- 
move her from Edgar, and rejoiced in any 

opportunity to allow her a change of ſcene, 
that might revive her natural ſpirits, and 
nchen her heart from its unhappy ſub- 1 
jection. | 

120 Perceiving him nett Mrs. 1 

| bery called forth all, her artillery of elo- 
| quence. and grace, to forward her con- 


— queſt. 
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queſt. The licence ſhe allowed herſelf i in 
common of fantaſtic command, gave way 
to the more feminine attraction of ſoft 

pleading: her ſatire, which, though never 
malignant, was often alarming, was relin- 

quiſhed for a ſportive gaiety that diffuſed | 


| general animation; and Mr. Tyrold ſoon, 8 


though not caught like his daughter, 
ceaſed to wonder that his daughter hae : 

; been caught. 5 * 
In this indeciſion he tick Camilla wart,” 
and bad her tell him, without fear or re- 
ſerve, her own feelings, her own wiſhes, 


her own opinion upon this ſcheme. She 


held ſuch a call too ſerious and too kind 
for diſguiſe: ſhe hid her face upon his 
ſhoulder and wept; he ſoothed and encou- 
raged her to confidence; and, in broken 
accents, ſhe then acknowledged herſelf 
unequal, as yet, to tulfilling his injunQtions 
of appearing cheerful and eaſy, gh 
ſenſible of their wiſdom. 


Mr. Tyrold, with a heavy heart, fav 
how much deeper was her wound, than 
the airineſs of her nature had prepared 


— ] ng — 
- 
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hum to expect, and could no longer heſi· 
tate in granting his conſent. He ſaw it 
Was her wiſh to go; but he ſaw that the 
; pleaſures of a public place had no ſhare in 
exciting it. To avoid betraying her con- 
ſcious mor tification was her ſole and i inno- 
cent mative; and though he would rather 
have ſent her to a more private ſpot, and have 
truſted her to a more retired character; he 
yet thought it poſſible, that what opportu- 
nity preſented unſought, might, eventually, 
prove more beneficial than what his own. 
choice would have diQated; for public 
amuſements, to the young and unhack- 
. neyed, give entertainment without requir- 
ing exertion; and ſpirits lively as thoſe of 
_ © Mrs. Arlbery create nearly a as much galety : 
Aàs they diſplay. 


Fixed, now, for the j journey, he cont 


Camilla to her uncle to take leave. The 


proſpect of not ſeeing her again for ſix. 


weeks was gloomy to Sir Hugh; though 
hae bore it better at this moment, when his 


fancy was occupied by arranging prepara- 


tions for the return of Clermont, than he 


F could 
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could have done at almoſt any other. He 
put 1060; her- Bands: « e pond eee 


note for her expences, and when, with 


mingled modeſty and dejection, ſhe would 
have returned the whole, as unneceſſary 
even to her wiſhes, Mr. Tyrold, interfering, 
made her accept twenty pounds. Sir 
Hugh preſſed forward the original ſum i in 

vain; his brother, though always averſe to 

refuſe his ſmalleſt deſire, thought it here 


a duty to be firm, that the excurſion, 


avhich he granted as a relief to her ſadneſs, 
might not lead to pleaſures ever after be- 


yond her reach, nor to their concomitant 55 


extravagance. She could not, he knew, 
reſide at Tunbridge with the ceconomy and 


| ſimplicity to which ſhe was accuſtomed at 


Etherington; but he charged her to let 
no temptation make her forget the mode- 


rate income of which alone ſhe was certain; 


aſſuring her, that where a young woman's 
expences exceeded her known expeCta- 
tions, thoſe who were foremoſt to praiſe. 
her elegance, would moſt fear to form any 
connection 7 
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connection with her, and moſt deſpiſe or | 


deride her in any calamity. 


0 Camilla found no difficulty i in promi ing 
N the moſt exact obſervance of this inſtruc- 
tion; her heart ſeemed in ſackcloth and 
alles, and ſhe cared not in what manner 


her perſon ſhould be arrayed. 


Sir Hugh earneſtly enjoined her not to 
5 fail to be at Cleves upon the arrival of 
Clermont, intimating that the nuptials 


N would immediately take place. ; 


She then ſought Eugenia, whou: he | 
found with Dr. Orkborne, in a ſtate of 


mind ſo perfectly calm and compoſed, as 


equally to ſurpriſe and rejoice her. She 4 
faw with pleaſure that all Bellamy had in- 


| fpired was the moſt artleſs compaſſion; 


for ſince his diſmiſſion had now poittively 
been given, and Clermont was actually 
ſummoned, ſhe devoted her thoughts 
ſolely to the approaching event, with the 


firm, though early wiſdom which. diſtin- 
5 * her 7 charntherd>. 


— OS Ee. GY 


| Indiana 


— oY. 


Indiana ined them . i in a hike 
voice, ſaid to Camilla, © Pray, couſin, do 


you know where Mr. Macderſey is? be- 
cauſe I am ſadly afraid he's dead.“ 


Camilla, ſurpriſed, deſired to know why : 
he had ſuch an apprehenſion? 5 


„ Becaufe he told me he'd ſhoot r | 
ſelf through the brains if I was cruel and 
. lam ſure I had no great choice given me: 
E for, between ourſelves, Miſs Margland 
WM gave all the anſwers for me, without "ne 
ſtopping to aſk me what I ſhould chuſe. 
So if he has really done 5 the fault is 
more her's than mine.“ EO 8 


She then ſaid, that, j juſt TIE Camilla's s 3 
departure the „ day, Mr. Macder- 
ley arrived, and inſiſted upon ſeeing her, 
and ſpeaking to Sir Hugh, as he was or-= 
dered into Kent, and could not go ſo far 
in ſuſpence. Sir Hugh was not well 
enough to admit him; ; and Miſs Marg- 
land, upon whom the office devolved, 

0 wok ripon her to give him a poſitive re- 
fulal; and though ſhe y went ivto the room 
while 


— v © + 4 


hu . „„ 
5 - i 
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5 while he was there, never once would ls 


: her make an anſwer for herſelf. 


Miſs Margland, the added, had fright. 


ened Sir Hugh into forbidding him the 
Houſe, by comparing him with Mr. Bel. 
lamy; but Mr. Macderſey had frightened 


them all enough, in return, as he went 


away, by ſaying, that as ſoon as ever Sir 
Hugh was well, he would call him out, be- 
cauſe of his ſending him word down ſtairs 
not to come to Cleves any more, for he 


| had been diſturbed enough already by an- 


other Iriſh fortune-hunter, that came after 


another of his nieces; and he was the 
more ſure Mr. Macderſey was one of them, 
becauſe of his being a. real Iriſhman, while 
Mr. Bellamy was only an Engliſhman. | 


„But don't you think now, couſin,” ſhe 


continued, * Miſs Margland might as well | 


have let me ſpeak for myſelf?“ 


Camilla inquired if the was forry for the 


rejection. 


52 N. -o, ſhe anſw ered, ith ſome hel. I 


tation; for Miſs Margland BY he 2 


no 


Ji 
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no rent · rollʒ beſides, I don't think he' 8 
ſo agreeable as Mr. Melmond; only Mr. 


Melmond's worth little or no fortune they 5 


ſay: for Miſs Margland inquired about it, 
1 Mr. Mandlebert behaved ſo. Elſe 1 
can't ſay 1 Gs Mr. Melmond dil. 


agreeable,” 
Mrs. Artbery n now tans: to laden Ca 


milla, who, in returning to the parlour, . 
met Edgar. He had juſt gathered her 
intended excurſion, and, ſick at heart, had 
left the room. Camilla felt the conſciouſ- 
| neſs of a guilty perſon at his ſight ; but he 
only ſlightly bowed; and coldly ſaying, 1 


hope you will have much pleaſure at Tun- 
bridge, went on to his own room. 


And there, replete with reſentment for 
the whole of her late conduct, he again 
bleſſed Dr. Marchmont for his preſerva- 

tion from her toils; and, concluding the 
excurſion was for the ſake of the Major, 
whoſe regiment he knew to be juſt ordered 
into Kent, he centered every former hope 
in the one ſingle wiſh that he might never 
ſee her more. 


n 
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Camilla, ſhocked by ſuch obvious aig 


1 pleaſure, quitted Cleves with {till increaſ. 


ing ſadneſs; and Mrs. Arlbery Would 


heartily have repented her invitation, but 


for her dependance — Sir Sedley 
| Clarendel. 


At Etherington has 3 chat Camilla 
might prepare her package for 1 unbridge. 
Mrs. Arlbery would not alight. 


While Camilla, with a Win re 
was examining her drawers, the chamber 

door was opened by Lionel, for whom ſhe 

had juſt inquired, and who, telling her he 
wanted to ſpeak to her in ene turned 
the maid out of the room. 


Camilla begged him to be quick, » 
Mrs. Arlbery was waiting. 2 


r ee then, my dear little girl,” cried 
he, © the chief ſubſtance of the matter is 
; Wine ore nor leſs than this: 3 want a 
little money.“ 


. My dear . ſaid Camilla, plea 
| ſure again | kindling in her eyes as ſhe 


opened her Pocket book, **you could never 


„ have 


Ver 
ave 


Lionel pauſed and famed half dud 


Camilla,“ he cried preſently, © you are 
an excellent girl. If you were as old and 
ugly as Mils Margland, I really believe * 
| ſhould think you young and pretty. But 


this ſum is | HOW. A drop of water 9 | 
the ocean. 


Camilla now, drawing tank fool , 
and diſpleaſed, aſked how it was e 


he ſhould want more. Ke a 


More, my dear child? why I want 
two or three cool hundred.” „ 


« 985 or three hundred?” repeated the, 


amazed. 


« Nay, nay, don't be he: My 
uncle will give you two or three thouſand, 
' you know that. And I really want the 
money. It's no joke, 1 alſure you. "ICs: 


a Caſe of real diſtreſs.“ 


g « Diſtreſs? 
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have applied to me ſo opportuncly. 1 
have juſt got twenty pounds, and I do not 


| want twenty ſhillings. Take it, I beleech 1 
you, any part, or all.“ . 


1 %n— ee 
WO Diſtreſs? impoſſible! what diſtreſs can 
you have to ſo prodigious an amount?“ 

„ Prodigious! poor little innocent! doft 
think two or three hundred prodigious?” 
And what is become of the large ſums 
extorted from my uncle Relvil??  _ 
— 50h O that was for quite another thing. 
That was for debts. That's gone and over, 


I)mis is fora pœrfectly different purpoſe.” 


. And will nothing=O Lionel!—no. 
thing touch you? My poor mother's quit- 
ting England----her ſeparation from my 
father and her family----my uncle RelviPs 


ſevere attack. —will nothing move you to 


more thoughtful, more praiſe-worthy c con- 


- duct!“ 


„Camilla, no preaching! I might : as 

well caſt: myſelf upon the old ones at once. 
I come to you in preference, on purpoſe to 
avoid ſermoniſing. However, for your ſa- 
tisfaction, and to ſpur you to ſerve me, | 

can aſſure you ] have avoided all new debts 
ſince the laſt little depoſit of the poor ſick 


e miſer, who is pining away 
at 
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at the loſs of a few guineas, that he had 


neither ſpirit nor health to have: ſpent for 


JJ <1 


« Is this your ds; your repont- - 


ance, Lionel, upon ſuch a cataſtrophe? ? 


My dear girl, I am heartily concerned 7 


at the whole buſineſs, only, as it's on. 1 - 

don't like talking of it. This is the laſt 

| ſcrape I ſhall ever be in while I live. But 

if you won't help me, I am undone. Fou 
know your influence with my uncle. Do, 
there's a dear girl, uſe it for your brother! 

I have not a dependance i in the n HOW ns 

but upon you?“! 5 


Certainly I will do why 10 can for * 


| you,” faid ſhe, ſighing; © but indeed, my 
dear Lionel, your manner of going on 
makes my very heart ach! However, let 


this twenty pounds be in part, and tell me 
your very ſmalleſt calculation for what "I 


muſt be added?” 


Two hundred. A Hadi leſs will 5 
be of no uſe; and three will be of thrice 


| the ſervice. But mind!---you muſt not * 


ir for Webs 0 
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How, then, can I aſk for ie?” 1 Ke 
« O, vamp up ſome diſmal ditty. 


. ce No, Lionel!“ exclaimed the, turning a | 
away from him; © you propoſe what you 
: know to be impraticable.” N | 


« Well, then, if you muſt needs ay it it's 


1 for me, tell him he muſt not for his life | 
5 own it to the old ones.' ot 


In the ſame breath, muſt I beg and. | 


5 command?” 5 7. 
8 05 woe WT that my benen, : 


P elſe be put into the lecture room, 
and not let looſe again till I was made a 
milkſop. They'd talk me ſo into the va- 

paours, I ſhould not be able to act like a man 


8 for a month to come. 


« A man, Lionel?” 


Ves, a man of the world, my dear; E 


a knowing one. 4s 


Mrs. Arlbery now ſent to haſten her, 
5 and he extorted a promiſe that ſhe would 
go to Cleves the next morning, and pro- 
; cure a draft for the money, if poſſible, to 
5 . 


be etl for his calling at the Groveinthe 
afternoon. _ 
She felt this more aui chan ſhe had 


time or courage to own to Lionel, but her” 
Increaſed melancholy was all imputed" to 


5 reflections . r oo Mrs. 1 


e 


lat lady lent her chaiſe the next morn - 
ing, with her uſual promptitude of good-hu-+ 


mour, and Camilla went to Cleves, with a 


reluctance that never before zompenbed, \ 
her deſire to oblige. 1 


Her viſit was received moſt kindly! by 1 


E all the family, as merely an additional leave 
taking; in which light, though ſhe was too 
ſincere to place it, ſhe ſuffered it to paſs. 
Having no chance of being alone with her» 
uncle by accident, ſhe was forced to beg; 


him, in a whiſper, to requeſt a tetc-d- fte 140 


with her: and ſhe then, covered with all 
the confuſion of a partner in his extraya- bY 

gance, made the petition of Lionel. coding 
"08: e 


} 
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Sir Hugh ſeemed much furpriſed, vir i 


: proteſted he would rather part with his 


A coat and waiſtcoat than refuſe any thing Y 
| to Camilla, He gave her inſtantly a draft 


upon his banker for two hundred pounds; 
but added, he ſhould take it very kind of 
her, if ſhe would beg Lionel to aſk him for 


no more this year, as he was really ſo hard 
run, he ſhould not elſe be able to make 


: proper preparations for the 0 till his a 
next rents became due. 5 


Camilla was now ſurpriſed | in her turn; ; 


and Sir Hugh then confeſſed, that, between 


preſents and petitions, his nephew had had | 


| no leſs than five hundred pounds from him 


the preceding year, unknown to his pa- 
rents; and that for this year, the ſum ſhe 
_ requeſted made the ſeventh hundred; with- 


out the leaſt account for what Purpoſe 1 


was given. 


Camilla now e repented being "3 
in partner in a bufineſs ſs rapacious, ſo un- 
5 juſtifiable, and ſo myſterious; but, kindly 
9 her r., « Don't be con- 
cerned, 5 


CAMILL * „5 
8 cerned; my dear,” he cried, © for there's 
no help for theſe. things; though what the 
young boys do with all their money now- 
a-days, is odd enough, being what I can't 
make out. However, he'll ſoon: be wiſer, 
fo we muſt not be too ſevere with him; 


though I told him, the laſt time, I had ra- 


ther he would not aſk me ſo often; which 


was being almoſt too ſharp, I'm afraid, 
conſidering his youngneſs; for one can't py 


expect him to bean old man at once.” 


Camilla gave voluntarily her wind 1 . 


- ſuch application ſhould find her its ambaſ- 


_ fadreſs again: and though he would have | 


| diſpenſed with the promiſe, ſhe made it 


the more readily as a guard your ber = 


own facility. 
At leaſt, “ cried the bara, 2 57 no- 


5 thing to my poor brother, and more eſpe- vp 


cially to your mother; it being but vexa- 


tious to ſuch good parents to hear of ſuch 
idleneſs, not knowing what to think of it; 
for it is a great ſecret, he ſays, what he does 


Vith it all; for which reaſon one can't ex, 


pect him to tell it. My * brother, to 
= OS. be 
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be ſure, had rather he ſhould * Radying 
Dic, bac, hoc; but, Lord help him! I be- 
 hieve he knows no more of that than I do 
- myſelf; and I never could make out much 
meaning of it, any further than it's being 
latin; though I ſuppoſe, at the time, Dr. 
Orkborne might explain it to me, 12 - 
it for granted he did what was right.” 
Camilla was moſt willing to agree to 
concealing from her parents what ſhe 
knew mult ſo painfully afflict them, though 
- the determined to aſſume ſufficient courage 
to expoſtulate moſt ſeriouſly with her bro. | 
ther, againſt whom ſhe felt ſenſations of $ 
_ the moſt painful anger. 8 
Again ſhe now took leave; "hot 4 upon 
re· entering the Nen, found Edgar there 
alone. ; 


Involuntarily ſhe was retiring; but the | 
| counſel of her father recurring to her, ſhe 
compelled herſelf to advance, and ſay, 
How good, you have been to Eugenia! 


how greatly are we all indebted for your 
kind Vigilance, and exertion.” 


Edgar, f 
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Edgar, who was reading , and knew not 
- the pas ;fu the houſe, was! * forpriſed, both _ 
buy her fight: and her addreſs, out of all 
his «reſolutions ; and, with a ſoftneſs of 
voice he meant evermore to deny himſelf, 
anſwered, To me; can any of the Ty- 
rold family talk of being indebted to 
mei- my own obligations to all, to every 
individual of that name, have been the 
pride, have been. —hitherto-the Ner- 5 
nels of my Me 7 

he word hitherto? wihich had 
"ized, affected bim: he ſtopt, recol- 
lected himſelf, and preſently, more, .drily 
added, « Thoſe obligations would be ill 
much increaſed, if I might" flatter myſelf 


' that one of that race, to Whom I have | 


- ventured to play the officious part of a 
brother, could forget thoſe leQures, the 
can elſe, T fear, with difficulty pardon.“ 3 


« You have found me unworthy your 
counſel, ” anfwered'/Camilla,' gravely, and 
looking down; you have therefore con- 
cluded I roſette | it: but we are not always 

, wrong, even when wide from 
| 0 4 — | being 
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N being tight. 1 have not been ode of 
quite fo much folly as not to feel what I 
have owed to your good offices; nor am 1 
now guilty of the injuſtice to blame their 
being withdrawn. You do ſurely what 


1 ol is wiſeſt, en not—perhaps—what 18 
indeſt. e | 


"T0 theſe laſt ak the forced a mile; 
and, viſhing him good rs hurried - 
by away. 
1 paſt EN Ig and 3 to 


YT the ſoul, he remained, a few inſtants, im- 


; moveable ; - then, reſolving. to follow. her, 
- and almoſt reſolving to throw himſelf at 


| om feet, he opened the door ſhe had ſhut 
_ after her : he ſaw her ſtill in the hall, but 
me was in the arms of her father and ſiſ- 


2 ters, who had all deſcended, upon hear- 
ing ſhe had left Sir Hugh, and of whom | 
: ſhe was now taking leave. | 


8 


. Upon his appearance, he ſaid ſhe could | 
no longer keep the carriage; but, as ſhe 

haſtened from the hall, he ſaw that her 
eyes were ſwimming in tears. 
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Her father ſaw i it too, with leſs ſurpriſe, 


1 tw more pain. He knew her ſhort ard 


= voluntary abſence from her friends could 
not excite them: his heart ached with pa- 
| ternal concern for her; and, motioning 
every body elſe to remain in the hall, he 


| walked with her to the carriage himſelf, k 


: ſaying, in a low voice, as he put her in, 
4 Be of better courage, my deareſt child. 
Endeavour to take pleaſure where you are 
going —and to forget what you are leav- 

ing: and, if you wiſh to feel or to gire 
contentment upon earth, remember al- 
ways, you mult ſeek to make circumſtance 
Contribute to happineſs, not IR ſub- 8 
ſervient to circumſtance,” | 


* 


Camilla, bathing his hand ik be 8 


B tears, promiſed this maxim ſhould never 
- quit her mind till they met _ 


She then drove off. 


es,“ ſhe cried, «] muſt indeed ſtudy 
itz Edgar cares no more what becomes of 


me! reſentment next to. antipathy has 
taken pas of his * and eſteem!” 


5 She 


i 
. 
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he wrote don in her ee the 


1 laſt words of her father; ſhe reſolved to 

read them daily, and to make them the 

Current leſſon of her future and _ 
ew a ſe, 333 


- K 5 ; n = 2 


. too tent to wait for the - 


ane was already at the Grove, and 


handed her from 8 chaiſe. But, ſtop- 2 


ping her in the portico, « Well, ” be | 
; vi — where's my draft?” LE: 


Before I give it yau,” ſaid the, FA 


_ riouſly, and walking from the ſervants, | 
* muſt entreat to 0 ſpeak a few . 8 


: you.” 11 


661 You have really got. it, th then?” ana ; 


the, in a rapture; * you are a charming 


girl! the moſt charming girl I know in 


the world! I won't take your poor twenty) 


pounds: I would not touch it for the 


World. But come, where's the draft? Is 
it for the two or the three?” 


« For bad 0 and fre, my dear 


6 For 


„ Fer the two? O O, plague take it) 


ny for the l when ul you 


get me the odd third?” 


O brother! O Läonel! aus a . 5 
tion! Will you make me' repent, inſtead 

of rejoice, in the re I "0G to alt 25 
you?” my. 


Why, ws he was chont at, why i 7 


could he not as well come down like a 


_ gentleman at once? I am ſure I 115 5 


| behaved very handſomely to him,” | 
How do you mean?” 


Why, I never frightened wi - never 
: a, put him beſide his poor wits, like other 
poor nuncle. I don't remember I ever 
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| did him an ill tum in my life, except | 


wanting Dr. Pothook, there, to flog him a 
little for not learning his book. It would 


have been a rare fight if he had! Don't 
you think ſoꝰ ?? Foe 
Rare, indeed, I hope!” 


« Why, now, what could he haye done, 3 
jf the Doctor had really performed it? He 
could not in juſtice have found fault b Haga + 
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he put himſelf to ſchool to him. But 
bhe'd have felt a little pal Don't my 
| think he would??? 


* Vou only want to ER me aa to 


| prevent my ſpeaking to the purpoſe ; but 
Fm: nat — to 1 * 8 
fore — 


* O, if you are not diſpoſed to eh. ” 
| you are no company for me. Give me 
my draft, therefore. I 
I If yby will not — 5 I hire at kal, : 
. Lionel, you will think; and that may be 
mach mere efficacious. Shall I put up the 
IF twenty? I really do not want it. And it 
zs all, all, all I can ever r procure you! Re- = 
„ member-that!” - 
__ «. What?—all?—this e not 
| even the other little mean hundred? 1 


% No, my dear brother! I have pro. 
miſed my uncle no further application— 
« Why what a ſtingy, fuſty oll codger, 

to draw ſuch a promiſe from you!” ** 


Hold, hold, Lionel! Icannot endure to 
bear "0 peak i in fuck a manner of 2 


'Y 


a 


an uncle! ha beſt, the Lk bead, 
the moſt indulgent 8 5 


=. Lord, child, don't be fo N 4 ; 


old maidiſh, Don't you know it's a re- 
lief to a man's mind to ſwear, and ſay a 


: few cutting things when he's in a paſſion? 8 


when all the time he would no more do 


harm to the people he fwears at, than you 


, would, that mince out all your words as 
if you were talking treaſon, and thought 


8 every man a ſpy that heard you. Beſides, 
how is a man the worſe for a little friendly _ 


_ curſe or two, provided he does not hear 


it' It's a very innocent refreſhment to a 


man's mind, niy dear; on you know 
nothing of the world.“ 


Mrs. Arlbery now . ; 


: haſtily took the draft, and, after a little 
heſitation, the twenty pounds, telling her, 
if ſhe would not aſk for him, ſhe muſt aſk 
for herſelf, and that he felt no compunc- 
tion, as he was certain ſhe might draw 
upon her uncle for every guinea he was 


55 worth. 


i . | . }.: 
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le then heartily « .embraced her; laid 
the was the beſt girl in the world, when 

the did not mount the 3 _ rode 
ff. 

/ Camilla felt x no concern at the loſs of 

TN her twenty pounds: lowered and unhap- 
py, the was aner glad than ſorry that 
her means for being abroad were dimi- 

niſhed, and that to keep her own room 

/ would ſoon be moſt convement. © 


The Next N was W gs! the j Journey. 
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oh CHAP. _ 8 
Ai by Monlight. kk 


us. + dey and Camilla ſet a” 
4 coach of Mr. Dennel, widower of a 
: Aral ſiſter of the huſband of Mrs. 
| Arlbery, whom ſhe was induced to. admit 
of the party that he might aid 


family conſiderations, refuſe taking her 


| Niece into her coterie. Sir Sedley Cla- 


rendel drove his own phaeton; but, in- 
ſtead of joining them, according to the 
condition which occaſioned the treaty, 
| Po ger eee agg 
__ Rage, and and left * where he 
| _ change | 


_ the expences, as ſhe could not, Re ab 5 f 


. changed ka that by ſhould proceed 
to the hotel upon the Pantile. 
Mrs. Arlbery was nearly Socket to 
return to the Grove. With Mr. Dennel 
ſhe did not think it worth while to con- 
verſe; her niece ſhe regarded as almoſt an 
idiot; and Camilla was fo ſpiritleſs, that, 
had not Sir Sedley acceded to her plan, 
this was the laſt period in which ſhe would 
have choſen her for a companion. 
„ travelled very quietly to within a 
fe miles of Tunbridge, when an accident 
happened to one of the wheels of the car- 
riage, that the coachman ſaid would take 
 fome hours to repair. They were drawn 
on, with difficulty, to a ſmall inn upon the 
road, whence they were obliged to ſend a a 
man and horſe to Tunbridge for chaiſes. 
As they were deſtined, now, to ſpend 
| ſome time in this place, Mrs. Arlbery re- 
. tired to write letters, and Mr, Dennel to 
read newſpapers ; and, invited by a bright 
moon, Camilla and Miſs Dennel wandered 
: from a little garden to an . mea- 
E + e dow, 


" =—@ 


JJC 


6 -- as vp 


Leama — AS » 


enn. e 


dow, which conducted them to A lane, Bp 
rendered To beautiful by the ſtrong maſſes 
of ſhade with which the trees intercepted 
the reſplendent whiteneſs: of the moon, 
that they walked on, catching freſh open- 
_ ings with freſh pleaſure, till the feet of 
Miſs Dennel grew as weary with the 
length of the way, unbroken by any 
company, as the ears of Camilla with her 
inceſſant prattling, unaided by any idea. 
Miſs Dennel propoſed to fit down, and, 
while relieving herſelf by a fit of yawning 
and ſtretching, Camilla ſtrolled- a little 
further in ſearch of a ſafe and dry pt. 


Miss Dennel, following in a moment, 


on tip- toe, and trembling, whiſpered that 
the was ſure ſhe heard a voice. Camilla, 
with a ſmile, aſked if only themſelves were 
privileged to enjoy ſo ſweet a night? 
„ Huſh!” cried ſhe, *©* huſh: I hear it 
again!” They liſtened ; and, in a minute, 
a2 ſoft plaintive tone reached their ears, 


too diſtant to be articulate, but ungoubt- . 


 edly female. 
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:;5; ba] FOR fay it's a robber!” adi 
Miſs Dennel ſhaking ; © If ou, don t run 
back, I ſhall die!” 


Camilla aſſured her; from the RP 


naeſs of the ſound, the muſt be miſtaken; 
and preſſed her to advance a few Lege 


£ nds in caſe it ſhould' be any body ill. 


But you know,” ſaid Miſs Dennel, 


ere low, 7 7é.‚ people ſay that ſometime 
there are noiſes in the air, without its 
being any body? e, it e, be 
8 


"a; though almoſt imperceptitly; G | 


milla drew her on, till, again liſtening, 


they diſtinctly heard Ou age d LL « My 


Ave friend. 


„Lal how: pectey! * 650 Miſs ewa, 
5 let's go a little nearer,” 


They advanced, and Petey, again 


: Topping, heard, . Could pity pour balm 
into my woes, how ſweetly would they be 

| alleyiated by your' 8, my lovely friend?” 
Miſs Dennel now looked enchanted, 
: and eagerly led the way herſelf. 


Cann s 
Fa > few minutes, arriving at the end of 


the lane, which opened upon a wild and 


romantic common, they "Oy" a Slümpfe 
of a figure in white. 


Miſs Dennel turned pale. „ Dear?? | 


cried ſhe, in the n whiſper, « what 1 


is it?“ | 


«A lady,” afdcnad: Camilla, aut : 


cautious not to be and, en nr 
without alarm. ; 


* Are you ſure of that?” ſaid) Miſs . 


Dennel, ſhrinking back, and ne ber 5 
companion to accompany her. 


Do you think it's a ghoſt?” cites Ga- = 


milla, unreſiſting the retreat, yet walking — 
backwards to keep che form i in fight, 2 


« Fie! how can.you talk ſo ſhocking ? 


all in the dark * except, only for che 


moon?” ? 1 
" Tour“ 6, my lovely friend!” was now 


again pronounced in the tendereſt accent. 


 * She's talking to ;herſelf?” , exclaimed | 


Miſs Dennel; © Lord, how frigheful 15 
and Ho. clung el. to C 


mounting 
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| mounting a little hillock of ſtones, pre- 
ſently perceived chat We lady Was —_— 
i kette vx 
Miſs Dennel, cranquilifed by Bang this, 
was again content to ſtop, when their ears 
vere ſuddenly ſtruck by a piercing ſhriek. 
0 Lord! we ſhall be | murdered!” 
cried ſhe, ſcreaming ſtill louder herſelf, | 
They both ran back ſome paces down 
oy the lane, Camilla determining to ſend ſome- 
body from the inn to inquire what all this 
meant: but preſently, through an opening 
to the common, they perceived the form 
in white darting forwards, with an air wild 
and terrified. - Camilla. ſtopt, ſtruck with 


compaſſion and curioſity at once; Miß 


Dennel could not quit her, but after the 
firſt glance, hid her face, faintly articulat- 
ing, O, don't let it ſee us! don't let it 
ſee us! I am ſure it's nothing natural! ! 
dare ſay it's ſomebody walking!” 
The next inſtant, they ee a man, 

| locking: earneſtly around, as if to diſcover 
who had echoed the fcream; the place 
they occupied was in the ſhade, and he 
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did not obſerve them. He ſoon ruſhed 
haſtily on, and ſeized the white garment 


of the flying figure, which appeared, both 


by its dreſs and form, to be an elegant fe-, 
male. She claſped her hands in ſupplica- 
tion, caſt up her eyes towards ene and : 


again {hrieked aloud. 


Camilla, who poſſeſſed that fine renal. 
power of the thinking and feeling mind to 
adopt courage for terror, where any emi- 
nent ſervice may be the reſult of immediate 


exertion, was preparing to ſpring to her 


relief; while Miſs Dennel, in extreme 


| agony holding her, murmured out, Let's 


run away! let's run away! ſhe's going to 


be murdered!” when they ſaw the man 


proſtrate himſelf at the lady” 8 feet, i in the 
humbleſt ſubjection. 


Camilla ſtopt her flight; and Mis Den- 
nel, appeaſed, called out; La! his 1 
ng! how pretty it looks! I dare fay it's a 
lover. How I wiſh one could hear what 
he ſays!” 

An exclamation, kidwerer; from'the lady, 
utered in a tone of mingled affright and 
Au, 
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| diſguſt, of 4e leave me! Bare me!” was 


again the ſignal to Miſs Dennel of retreat, 
but of Camilla to advance. 


-The ruſtling of the leaves, cauſed by her 
attempt to make way through the breach, 


caught the ears of the ſuppliant, who 


| haſtily aroſe; while the lady folded her 


arms acroſs her breaſt, and ſeemed ejacu- 


lating the moſt fervent thanks for this relief. 


Camilla now forced a paſſage chrough 


5 : the hedge, and the lady, as ſhe ſaw her ap-. 
proach, called out, in a voice the moſt 
touching, Surely tis ſome pitying . : 


1 We come to my reſcue!” ? 


The purſuer drew back, and Camilla L 


in the gentleſt words, beſought the lady to 


accompany her to the friends ſhe had juſt 


left, who would be happy to protect her. 


She gratefully accepted the propoſal, and 


"Canpilta then ventured to look round, to 


ſee if the object of this alarm had retreated: 
but, with an aſtoniſhment that almoſt con- 
| founded. her, ſhe perceived him, a ſew 
5 yards off, taking a pinch of uff, and hum: 


ming an opera air. 


ä be 


f 
The lady, then, ſnatching up her letter, 
which had fallen to the ground, touched 
it with her lips, and carefully folding, put 
it into her boſom, tenderly ejaculating, 1 
have preſerved thee!---O from what danget! 

I what violation!“ 

Then prefling the hand of Camilla, «You / 
have ſaved me,” ſhe cried, © from the ca- 
lamity of loſing what is more dear than 1 

have words to expreſs! Take me but where 

t may be ſhielded from that wretch, and 
at ſhall I not owe to you?? 
| The moon now ſhining full upon her 
':- TW Camilla faw ſeated on it youth, fen- I 
I fibility, and beauty. Her pleaſure, invo- „„ 
untarily rather than rationally, was re- 
doubled that ſhe had proved ſerviceable to 
ber, as, in equal proportion, was her ab- 


horrence of the man who had cauſed the 
| diſturbance. | 


: The three females were now. proceeding, 
: when the offender, with a careleſs air, and 
yet more careleſs bow, advancing towards 


taem, negligently : ſaid, „ Shall I have the 
honour to ſee you ſafe home, ladies?” * 
Camilla 


—_— CAMILLA. 
Camilla felt indignant; Miſs Dennel 


again ſcreamed; and the ſtranger, with a 
look of horror and diſguſt, faid; 8 Perle. 


cute me no more!” 


„ Ohang it! O curſe it!” babe ing 
ing his cane to and fro, © don't be ſerious. I 
only: meant to frighten you about the letter. 

The lady deigned no anſwer, but mur. 
mured to herſelf < that letter is more pre. 


cious to me than life or light! 


They now walked on; and, when they 


5 


entered the lane, they had the pleaſure to 


obſcrve they were not purſued. She then 


fſaid to Camilla, © You muſt be ſurpriſed to 
ſee any one out, and unprotected, at this 
late hour; but I had employed myſelf, un- 
_ thinkingly, in reading ſome letters from a 
dear and abſent friend, and e the * 


paſſage of time. 


A man in a livery now appearing at ſome 
diſtance, ſhe haſtily ſummoned him, and 


_ demanded where was the carriage? 


In the road, he anſwered, where ſhe 


| had left it, at the end of the lane. 


She then took the hand of Camilla, and 
with 2 ſmile of the utmoſt ſoftneſs ſaid, 


66 When 
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4 When the ſhock I have fullerod b is a little 
over, I mult ſurely ceaſe to lament I have 
_ ſuſtained it, ſince it has brought to me ſuch 
| ſweet ſuccour. Where may I find you to- 
8 morrow, to repeat my thanks?” 
Camilla anſwered, © ſhe was going te 


Tunbridge mimAllately, but knew n not 325 2 2 | 


| Where ſhe ſhould lodge.” 
"(0 Tunbridge!” ſhe repeated; Tam there | 
: myſelf; I ſhall eaſily find you out to-mor. 


row morning, for I hall: know r 15 reſt dl 
l have ſeen you again.” Z 


She then aſked her name, and, with ET 


che moſt touching E cans took 5 
leave. : 
Camila recounted her adrextire to Mrs. 
Arlbery, with an animated deſcription of 
the fair Incognita, and with the moſt 
| heart-felt delight of having, though but 
accidentally, proved of ſervice to her. 
Mrs. Arlbery laughed heartily at the re- 
cital, aſſuring her ſhe doubted not but ſhe 
had made acquaintance with ſome danger- 
ous fair one, who was playing upon her in- 


experience, and utterly unfit to be known 
Vor. „„ to 


— — © P 


* 


ca. 
to. her. Camilla warmly. vindicat 


ted her 


Innocence, from the whole of her appear-. 
_ ance, as well as from the impoſſibility of 
her knowing that ber ſcream could be 
heard: yet was perplexed how to aceount 
for her not naming herſelf, and for the 
5 myſtery of the carriage and ſervant in wait- 
ing fo far off. Theſe latter the concluded 
to belong to her father, as ſhe looked too 
Voung to have any fort of 2 of 
oo. 5 


"34 Wbt 1 don't underfund in the , 


ter is, that there reading of letters by the 
1 light of che moon; ſaid Mr. Dennel. 
Iv 3 Where's the neceſſity of doing that, for 


a perſon that can afford to Keep her Own > 


5 coach and ſervants?” 


Mr. 6 5 


„ nature as he was uncultivated by art. He 
had been accepted as a huſband by the 
ſiſter of Mr, Arlbery, merely on account 
; of. a large fringe, which he had acquired 
in buſineſs. The marriage, like molt 
Others made upon ſuch terms, was as little 
happy in its progreſſion as honourable in 
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. its commencement; and Miſs Dennel, born 
and educated amidſt domeſtic diffention, 
which robbed her of. all will of her own, 
by the conſtant denial of one parent to 
what was accorded by the other, poſlefled 
too little reflexion to benefit by obſerving 
the miſery of an alliance not mentally af- 
| ſorted; and grew up with no other defire 
but to enter the ſtate herſelf, from an ar- 
dent impatience to ſhake off the ſlavery ſhe 
experienced in ſingleneſs. The recent 
death of her mother had given her, indeed, 
ſomewhat more liberty; but ſhe had not 
ſufficient ſenſe to endure any reſtraint,' 
and languiſhed for the complete power - 
which ſhe imagined a houſe and n . : 
of her own would afford. „ 3 
When they arrived at the lotel, in Tun- 
bridge, Mrs. Arlbery heard, with ſome 
indignation, that Sir Sedley Clarendel was 
gone to the rooms, without demonſtrating, 
by any ſort of inquiry, the ſmalleſt aw. 
r enpon l 


8 


. 


en ; 
en AP. * | 


1 he Pantiles. ; | 


UE. x1 SERVANT. tapt early. at the door 


of Camilla, the next morning, to 
acquaint her that a lady, who called her- 
ſelf the perſon that had been ſo much 
_ obliged to her the preceding day, begged 8 
che honour of being admitted. 


8 Camilla Was ſorry, after the ſuſpicions ' 
of Mrs. Arlbery, that ſhe did not ſend up 


ber name; yet, already partially diſpoſed, 
her  prepoſſeſſion was not likely to be 


5 deſtroyed by the e chat now 00 
| peared. 
A beautiful young creature, with an air 
of the moſt attractive ſoftneſs, eyes of the _ 
moſt expreſſive lovelineſs, and a manner 


uhich by every look and every motion an- 


nounced a ſoul © tremblingly alive,” glided 

gently into the room, and advancing, with 
A * conhdence of kindneſs, took 
1 both 
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| both her 3 and preſſing em to her = 


| heart, ſaid, What happineſs ſo ſoon to 


have found you! to be able to pour forth 
all the gratitude I owe you, and the eſteem. 
with which I am already inſpired!” 


Camilla was ſtruck with admiration 10 


pleaſure; and gave way to the moſt lively 

delight at the fortunate accident which 

occaſioned her walking out in a place e- 
tirely unknown to her; declaring ſhe 


ſhould ever look back to that event as to· 
dne of the marked bleſſings of her life. 


3 « If you,” l anfwerell the fair dis . - 
4 have the benevolence thus to value our 


meeting, how ſhould it be appreciated by a 


one who is ſo eternally indebted to it? I 
had not perceived the approach of that 
| perſon. He broke in upon me when leaſt 
a creature ſo ungenial was preſent to my 
thoughts. I was reading a letter from the 
moſt amiable of friends, the molt refined — 
perhaps—of human beings!“ 


Camilla, impatient for ſome explana- 1 


tion, anfwered, * * at leaſt, that 
n 3 fried ; 
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friend will de * _ of your 


alarm! Ws 


gw hope fo! for his own a grick Hs . 
-oyerwhelm him. Never may it be my ſad 
bot to wound where I mean only te to con : 
. ſole.” ” 4 
. At hs words bis own, Camilla felt TY - 
Fetf bluſh: She had imagined it was ſome 


female friend. She now found her miſ. 
| take, and knew not what to imagine next. 


„ had retired,” the continued, " from 5 
5 the glare of company, and the weight of 
unintereſting converſation, to read, at lei- 
ſure and in ſolitude, this dear \Jetter— — 
| Heart-breaking from its own woes, heart- 

ſoothing to mine! In a place ſuch as this, 
ſecluffon is difficult. I drove ſome miles 
| off, and ordered my carriage to wait in 


the high road, while I ſtrolled alone upon 


the common. I delight in a ſolitary ramble = 
by moonlight. I can then indulge in un- 

Interrupted rumination, and ſolace my me- 
lancholy by pronouncing aloud ſuch ſen- 
tences, and uch names, as in the world 1 


cannot | 
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cannot utter. How exquiſitely ſweet do 
they ſound to ears enen 70 ſuch 
| vibrations!” TE ES, 


Camilla was af Ainet and per- 
plexity. A male friend ſo beloved, ho 


| ſeemed to be neither father, brother, nor 


huſband; a carriage at her command, 
though without naming olle relation to 
: 2200 either that or herſelf might wb . 

© 


and ſentiments fo tender the was afifie 


aſhamed to liſten to them; all conſpiret 
to excite a wonder that paitifully prayed 
for relief: and in the Hope to obtain it, 
Lich ſome heſitation, ſhe ſaid, „1 ſhould 

have ſought you myſelf this morning, for 

the pleaſure of inquiring after your ſafety, 


but that I was ignorant by what name 88 


make my fearch.” | 


The fair unknown: looked 3 for a 
moment, with an air that ſhewed a perfect 


conſciouſneſs of the inquiry meant by this 


ſpeech; but turning aſide the embarrafl- 
, ment it ſeemed to cauſe her, ſhe preſently 
. raiſed her head, and ſaid, -I had no diffi- 


I uu 


)J 
cCulty to find you, for my ſervant, happily, 
made his inquiry at once at this hotel.“ 

Diſappointed and ſurpriſed by this era· 

Kenz Camilla ſaw now an evident myſtery, 
but knew not how to preſs forward any in- 
veſtigation. She began, therefore, to ſpeak 
_ of other things, and her fair gueſt, who had 
every mark of an education rather ſedu- 


| louſly than naturally cultivated, joined 
readily in a converſation leſs perſonal. 


They did not ſpeak of Tunbridge, of 
public places, nor diverſions; their themes, 
all choſen by the ſtranger, were friend- 
ſhip, confidence, and ſenſibility, which ſhe 
illuſtrated and enlivened by quotations 
from favourite poets, aptly introduced and 
13 feelingly recited; yet always uttered with a 
| ſigh, and an air of tender melancholy. Ca- 
milla was now in a ſtate ſo depreſſed, that, 
notwithſtanding her native vivacity, ſhe 
fell as imperceptibly into the plaintive ſtyle 
of her new acquainance, who ſeemed habi- 
tually penſive, as if ſympathy rather than 
accident had brought them together. 7 


* 5 
——— Ts an — ? 
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Yo when chance led to ſome mention 3 


of the adventure of the preceding evening, 
and the lady made again an animated eulo- 
gium of the friend whoſe letter ſhe was 
_ peruſing; ſhe hazarded, with an half ſmile, 
ſaying: © I hope—for his own ſake, this 
friend is ſome ſage and aged perſonage?” 


Os cc 0 no!” ſhe anſwered ; | © he is in the 
bloom of youth.” . 


Camilla, again a little diſconcerted, hauf : 
ed; and the lady went on. 


4 It was in Wales I firſt met him; upon 1 


f a ſpot ſo beautiful that painting can never 


= doit Juſtice. I have made, however, a little : 


| ſketch of it, which, ſome day or other, He 


will ſhew you, if you will have the: good- 8 


5 neſs to let me ſee more of you.“ 


Camilla could not refrain from an eager N 
1 affirmative; ; and the converſation was then 
Interrupted by a meſſage from Mrs, Arl- 

| bery, who always breakfaſted in her own 
room, to announce that ſhe was going e out 


| | ; TnL - 


us Camila 


. 1 ²—Pwͤmj — 
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Camilla would rather have remained with 


her new acquaintance, better adapted to her 
| preſent turn of mind than Mrs. Arlbery ; 
but this was impoſlible, and the lovely 
| ſtranger haſtened away, laying ſhe would 
call herſelf the next morning to ſhew the 
way to her houſe, where ſhe hoped they 
might paſs together many n and 
"ORF: OS. ; 5 


Camilla \ found Mrs. © Artery by no means | 


in her uſual high ſpirits. The opening of 
der Tunbridge campaign had ſo far from 
_ anſwered its trouble and expence, that ſhe 
| heartily repented having quitted the Grove. 
| _ The Officers either were not arrived in the 
"neighbourhood, or were wholly engaged 
in military buſineſs; Camilla, inſtead of 
contributing to the life of the excurſion, 
| ſeemed to hang heavily both upon that, 
and upon herſelf; and Sir Sedley Cla - 
rendel, whoſe own propoſition had : 
N brought it to bear, had not yet made his 


| appear- 
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hotel. 
5 vexatiouſly Aifappointed, ſhe wa : 
3 il diſpoſed to liſten with pleaſure to the 
| hiſtory Camilla thought it indiſpenſable td 
relate of her recent viſit: and in anſwer td 
all praiſe of this fair Incognita, only replied 


= appearance, gh lodging in tie 2 4 


by afking her name and eonnexions. Ca- 


milla felt extremely fooliſh in confeſſing ſhe 

| had not yet learnt them. Mrs. Arlbery | 
then laughed unmercifully at her commen- 
dations, but concluded with ſaying: “ Fol- 

| tow, however, your own humour; I hate 
| to torment or be tormented: only take is 
Y care not to be ſeen with her.“ „5 


5 Camilla rejoiced ſhe did not exact any 

further reſtriction, and hoped all raillery . 
Would ſoon be ſet alide, by an honourable, 
explanation. Ly 


e & ab * 
Ed. 
„Then now Nepal to the Pantiles, when 
the ga company and gay ſhops afforded/ | 
lome amuſement to Camilla, and to Miſs, 
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Dennel a wonder and delight, that kept 1 
her mouth open, and her head jerking from 
object to object, ſo inceſſantly, that ſhe 
ſaw nothing diſtinctly, from the eagerneſs 
of her fear leſt any * Would eſeape ; 
her. SY 5 
Mrs. Arlbery, meeting with. an old ac- 

£ | quaintance in the bookſeller's ſhop, there 
fat down with him, while the two young 
ladies loitered at the window of a toy-ſhop, 
ſtruck with juſt admiration of the beauty 
and ingenuity of the Tunbridge ware It 

preſented to their view; till Camilla, in a 
party of young men who were ſtrolling Th 

don the Pantiles, and who went into the 
bockſeller's ſhop, diſtinguiſhed the offender : 
of the fair unknown. 


Io avoid following, or VER 8 
by a perſon ſo odious to her, ſhe entered 

| the toy-ſhop with Miſs Dennel, where ſhe 
| amuſed herſelf, till Mrs. Arlbery came in 
E ſearch of her, in ſelecting ſuch various 

4 üttle articles for purchaſe as ſhe imagined 
would amount to about half a crown; but 
= which were put up for her at a guinea. 


© A M IL L A. 
This a little diſconcerted her: though, as 


the was ſtill unuſually rich, from Mr. Ty- 
rold's having advanced her next quarterly 
allowance, ſhe conſoled herſelf that they 
would ſerve for little keep-ſakes for her 
| ſiſters and her couſin: yet ſhe determined, 
when next the entered a ſhop for conve- 
| nience, to put nothing apart as a er, 5 
till ſhe had inquired its price. 5 
Ihe aſſaulter, Lord Newford, a young 1 
nobleman of the ton, after taking a ftar= 
ing ſurvey of every thing and every body 
around, and ſeeing no one of more conſe- 
quence, followed Mrs. Arlbery, with whom 
formerly he had been lightly acquainted, 0 
do the toy-ſhop. He aſked her how ſhe did, 
without touching his hat; and how loug 5 
ſhe had been at Tunbridge, without wait- 
Ing for an anſwer; and faid he was happy 5 
to have the pleaſure of ſeeing her, without 


once looking at her. 


To his firſt ſentence, Mrs. Arlbery made | 
5 a civil anſwer; but, repenting it upon the 
to ſentences that ſucceeded, ſhe heard them 

vithout ſeeming to liſten, and firing her 

4 1 0 | eyes 


** 
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5 eyes upon him, when he had done, cocliy | 
aid, © Pray have you ſeen _ = Ba of 
pes he ſervant! 
Lord Newford, ſomewhat ſurpriſed, re. 


PLE 


plied, * 


Do look for him, then,“ rind the, 


negligently, te there's a good man. 


Lord Newford, a little piqued, and alittle yy 
- Cankuled at feeling ſo, ſaid he ſhould be 
proud to obey her; and turning ſhort off 
to his companion, rind: “Come, Offy, why 
5 doſt loiter? where ſhall we ride this morn- 
ing? And, taking him by the ara, quit- : 


| ted the Panties. 


Ms. Arlbery, laughing Kai now : 
| felt her ſpirits a little revive; © I doat, ? 
| the cried, © upon meeting, now and then, 


with inſolenee, for J have a little taſte for 


it myſelf, which I make an conſcience 1 


not indulging unprovoked. 
They then proceeded to 1 milliner's, 


to equip themſelves for going to the rooms 
at night. Mrs. Arlbery and Miſs Dennel, 


who were both rich, gave large orders: 
; _— eren to Nay ny except 


10 


En, Se 


| 


C 
to avoid appearing in a manner that might 
diſgrace her party, told the milliner to 
chooſe for her what ſhe thought faſfiion- 
able that was moſt reaſonable. She was 
ſoon fitted up with what was too pretty to 
_ diſapprove, and defiring immediately to pay 
her bill, found it amounted to five guineas; 
though ſhe had imagined the ſhould have 


change out of two. 


dhe had only fix, and ſome flier; but 
was aſhamed to diſpute, or defire any alters 
ation; ſhe paid the money; and only de- 
termined to apply to another perſon than 

dhe ſeller, when next ſhe wanted _P _— 


reaſonable. 


Mrs. Arlbery n now ordered the carriage; 
and they drove to Mount Pleaſant, where 
ſhe hired a houſe for the ſeaſon, to which 


| they were to remove the next day. - 


* es 


In the evening, they went to the 
rooms, where the decidedly faſhionable 
mien and manner of Mrs. Arlbery, attracted 
more n notice and admiration than 

= the 
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the youthful captivation of Camilla; or the 


pretty face and e attire of Miſs 
Dennel. . 8 
Dreſſed by the mice of the . ca. 
will could not fail to paſs uncenſured, at 
leaſt, with reſpect to her appearance; but 
ber eyes wanted their uſual luſtre, from the 
ſadneſs of her heart, and ſhe never looked 35 
leſs herſelf, nor to leſs advantage. . 


The maſter of the ceremonies brought ; 


do her Sir Theophilus Jarard; but as ſhe e 


| had ſeen him the companion of Lord New. 


ford, to whom ſhe had conceived a ſtrong 
averſion, ſhe declined dancing. He looked 
_ ſurpriſed, but rather offended than diſap- | 


7 pointed; and with a little laugh, half con- 


temptuous, as if aſhamed of having offered 
himſelf, ſtalked away. 5 


Sir Sedley Clarendel was now ſauntering 
into the room. Mrs. Arlbery, willing to 
ſhew her young friend in a favourable point 

of view to him, though more-from pique 
at his diſtance, than from any thought at 


that moment of Camilla, told her ſhe muſt 


8 n accept Sir Theophilus, whoſe 
. ag 
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jections, told Mr. Dennel to call him back. 


How can I do that,” faid Mr. Dennel, 
Læ after ſeeing her refuſe him with my own. 


eyes?” 


Ds O, nobody cares s about a man's eyes,” - 
2 aid Mrs. Arlbery; © go and tell him Miſs 
Tyrold has changed her mind, and chooſes 


1 M dance.” 


Ls © to her POT PO her mind, ” % * 
anſwered, that's likely enough; but I. 
don't ſee how it's any reaſon I ſhould 8 


of 4 fool's errand.” 


Pho, pho, go drectiy; or you 1 ſha'! n't Y 
dine before eight o'clock far the "gle: | 


_ Tunbridge ſeaſon.” 


_« Nay, ” ſaid Mr. Dennel, 2 Vs had an 
horror of late hours, © if you will pro» 


miſe we ſhall dine more in reaſon'* — 


« Yes, yes,” cried Mrs, Arlbery, hurry 
ing him off, notwithſtanding the reiterated. 


e of Camilla. _ 


| aſking her muſt be regarded as a parti- 
_ cular diſtinction, for he was notoriouſly a 
man of the fan. And, heedleſs of her ob- 


8 See, - 


— — R , . Ü 


« See, my dear? ſhe then added, laugh. 


: ing, 6e how many weapons you muſt have 


in uſe; if you would govern that ſtrange 


animal called man! yet never deſpair of 


victory; for, depend upon it, there is not 

one of the race that, with a little Pen, 1 
ou may not bring to your feet.“ 5 

Camilla, who had no wiſh but for one 
Ingle votary, and whoſe heart was ſunk 
from her failure in obtaining that one, lif- 
tened with ſo little intereſt or ſpirit, that 
Mrs. Arlbery, quite provoked, reſolved not 
to throw away another idea upon her for 
the reſt of the evening. And therefore, 


zs her niece went completely and gon- 
ſtantly for nothing with her, ſhe ſpoke no 


more, till, to her great relief, the was joined 
by General Kinſale. 
Mr. Dennel returned with an air not 
more pleaſed with his embaſſy, than her 
own appeared with her auditreſs. The 
_ gentleman, he ſaid, had joined two others, 


and they were all laughing fo violently to- 


_ ether, that he could not find an Opportu- 
| F nity 
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nity to deliver his . for they 
5 ſeemed as if they would 227 — a 1888 


of 1 it. 


e Anery then faw that he had EY 


| between Lord Newford and Sir Sedley, 


and that they were all three amuſing them. 
ſelves, without ceremony or diſguiſe, at the 
expence of every creature in the room; up _ 
and down which they ſtrolled, arm in arm, 
looking familiarly at every body, but ſpeak- 
ing to nobody; whiſpering one another in 
hoarſe low voices, and then laughing im- 
moderately loud: while nothing was dif 
tinctliy heard, but from time to time, 
„ What in the world is become of Mrs. 


Berlinton to night?” or elſe, «© How ſtupid 


| the rooms are without lady Alithea?” ? 
Mrs. Arlbery, who, like the reſt of the 


"world, ſaw her own defekts in as glaring 
colours, and criticiſed them with as much 
animated ridicule as thoſe of her neigh- 


hours, when exhibited by others, no ſooner 


found ſhe was neglected by this fet, than 
ſhe raved againſt the prevailing ill manners 
Dt the leaders in the ton, with as much 
| Py | 


„% en 


Aßperity of cenſure, as if never for a mo- 


ment betrayed herſelf, by faſhion, by ca- 
price, nor by vanity, to ſimilar foibles. 


Vet, after all,” cried ſhe preſently, to. 


ſiee fools behave like fools, Lam well con- 


tent. I have no anger, therefore, againſt 


Lord Newford, nor Sir Theophilus Jarard; 
if they were not noticed for being imper- 
iinent, how could they expect to be noticed 
at all? When there is but one line that can 
bring them forward, I rather reſpect them 
that they have found it out. But what 
ſhall we ſay to Sir Sedley Clarendel? A 
man as much their ſuperior in capacity as 
nin powers of pleaſing? *Tis a miſerable 
thing, my dear General, to ſee the dearth 


of character there is in the world. Pope 


has bewailed it in women; believe me, he 

might have extended his lamentation. You 

May ſee, indeed, one man. grave, and ano- 
ther gay; but with no more “ mark or 

| lItkelihood,” no more diſtinction of colour- | 
ing, than what ſimply belongs to a diſmal 
face or a merry one: and with juſt as little 


| * and ſhade, juſt a8 . a * from 


one 
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-one to the BUY as ſeparates inevitably the 
old man from the young one. We are- 
almoſt all, my good General, of a nature Y 


ſo pitifully plaſtic, that we act from cir- 
cumſtances, and are faſhioned 11 ſitua- 


8 


tion. 


Tben, lau ghing at her own pique, CO Ge- 
neral,” ſhe added, © ſhall I make you a con- 
feſſion? I am not at all ſure, if that wretch. 
ed Sir Sedley had behaved as he ought to 
have done, and been at my feet all the even- 
ing, that I ſhould not, at this very moment, 
be amuſed in the ſame manner that he is 
himſelf} It. it would be Yo abomnable, Ln 


1 .- 
«6 This i is candid, howerer.?- : 


4 0, we all acknowledge our favlts; : 


now; 'tis the mode of the day: but the 


acknowledgment paſſes for current pay- 
ment; and therefore we never amend them. 
On the contrary, they take but deeper root, 
by lefing all chance of concealment. Vet 
I am vexed to ſee that odious Sir Sedley 


ſhew ſo ſilly a paſſion for being a man of 


the "wy as to ſuffer himſelf to be led in a 3 
0 
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ſtring by thoſe two poor paltry creatures, ; 
who are not more troubleſome as fops, 
than tireſome as fools, merely becauſe they 
are better know than himſelf — che | 
. turf and at che clubs. 5 


Here, ſhe was joined by Lord O'Lemey : 
and the honourable Mr. Ormſby. And, 
in the next ſaunter of the tonniſp triumvirs, 
Lord Newford, ſuddenly ſeeing with whom 

| ſhe was aſſociated, ſtopt, and looking at 
ber with an air of ſurpriſe, exclaimed, | 
God bleſs me! Mrs. Arlbery! 1 3 
15 you are perfectly well? ----- 


© Infinitely indebted to your lordſhip's 6 


= lolicitude! * ſhe anſwered, rather ſarcaſti- 
cally. But, without noticing her manner, 
he deſired to be one in her tea- party, 
Which ſhe was then riſing to form. 


She accepted the offer, with a glance * 

conſciouſneſs at the General, who, as he 
conducted her, ſaid: I did not expect ſo 
much grace would ſo oa have 
been accorded.” | 2 


"7.7 EG... Alas! 
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t 


„ Sanni 6 


do? Theſe tonniſb people, cordially as I 


deſpiſe them, lead the world; and if one 5 
has not a few of them in one's train, were 


as well turn hermit. However, mark how 
he will fare with me! But don t „ from 1 5 
the opening. 3 
She now N his lordſhip ſo many gay 
compliments, and mingled ſo much per. 
ſonal civility with the general entertain. 

ment of her difcourſe, that, as ſoon as they 
roſe from tea, he profeſſed his intention of 
ſiting by her, for the reſt of the evening. 


| She immediately declared herſelf tired 
to death of the rooms, and calling upon 
Miſs Dennel and Omi, en To 
ber 3 
The General, again her condudtot; aſked 
how ſhe could leave thus. a ny o 
newly made. 5 
I leave,” the PETTY only to fo. - 
eure it. He will be piqued that I ſhould go, 
and that pique will keep me in his head 
till to-morrow. *Tis well, my. dear General, 
io put any hung there! But if I had ſtayed 
1 2 mos 
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a moment 3 my contempt might have. 
broken forth into ſatire, or my wearineſg 
into yaw ning: and I ſhould then inevitablß 
have been cut by the ton an for the reſt 
of the ſeaſon 


Miſs Dennel, who had been dancing, : 


and was again engaged to dance, remon, 
ſtrated againſt retiring ſo ſoon; but Mrs. 
Arlbery had a regular ſyſtem never to liſten 
to her. Camilla, whom nothing had di- 
f verted, was content to retreat. 5 


At the door ſtood Sir Sedley Clarendel, 


who, as if now firſt perceiving them, faid 

to Mrs. Arlbery, Ah! my fair friend! 
And how long have you been at the Wells: 7% 

4 Tntolerable wretch!” cried ſhe, taking 


him apart, “is it thus you keep your con- 


_ ditions? did you draw me into bringing 


this poor love-ſick thing with me, only 10 


ſigh me into the vapours?“ 


My dear madam!” exclaimed he, in a 


tone of expoſtulation, © who can think of 
the ſame ſcheme two days together? Could 
you poſlibly form a notion of * thing lo 


e 


| Before 


22 wy os — 
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" Before they redred to their chambers at 
tlie hotel, Camilla told Mrs. Arlbery how _ 
ſhocking to her was the ſight, r more 
any acquaintance with Lord Newford, Who 
Vas the perſon that had ſo much terrified 

the lady ſhe had met on their journey. 
Mrs. Arlbery aſſured her he ſhould be 
exiled her ſociety, if, upon inveſtigation, 
he was found the aggreſſor; but while there 
appeared ſo much myſtery in the complaint 
and the conduct of this unknown lady, ſhe 
ſhould poſtpone his baniſhment, — 


Camilla was obliged | to ſubmit: but 
 ſearce reſted till ſhe ſaw again her new | 
favourite the next morning. 


— — ub —᷑ d“Lkc— 
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CHAP. . 


Mt ount Ephraim, 


| ous 3 gueſt arrived ls. . a 


milla received her with the only ſen. 


ation of pleaſure ſhe had experienced at 
Tunbridge. Yet what ſhe excited ſeemed = 
ill ſtronger: the fair ſtranger beſought 
Her friendſhip as a ſolace to her exiſtence, 
and hung upon her as upon a treaſure long 
| Joſt, and dearly recovered. Camilla ſoon 
caught the infection of her ſoftneſs, and felt 
a ſimilar deſire to cultivate her regard. 
She found her beauty attractive, her voice 
melodious, and her manners e, | 
_ careſling. 


Fearing, nevertheleſs, while yet in x igno- 
rance of her connexions, to provoke fur- 


ther ridicule from Mrs. Arlbery by going 
abroad with her, ſhe propoſed deterring to 


return. her viſit till another day: the lady 


conſented, and they ſpent r two 


hours, 
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kours, which each thought had been but 


two minutes, when Mrs. Arlbery ſum- 
moned Camilla to a walk. 


The fair unknown then took lee, ſay- 
ung her ſervant was in waiting; and Camilla 
and Mrs. Arlbery went to the bookſeller's. 
Here, that lady was ſoon joined by Lord 
5 O'Lerney and General Kinſale, who were 
warm admirers of her vivacity and obſerv- 
ations. Mr. Dennel took up the Daily 
Advertiſer; his daughter ſtationed her- 
ſelf at the door to ſee the walkers 


upon the Pantiles; Sir Theophilus Jarard, 


under colour of looking at a popular b 


pamphlet, was indulging in a nap in a 


corner; Lord Newford, noticing nothing, 


except his own figure as he paſt a mirrour, 


Vas ſhuffling loud about the floor, Which 
vas not much embelliſhed by the ſcraping 
of his boots; and Sir Sedley Clarendel, 
lounging upon a chair in the middle of the 

ſhop, fat eating bon bont. 20 
Mrs. Arlbery, for ſome time, cotifinbe der bo 

_ "talents to general remarks: but finding theſe 

| Killed to move a muſcle i in the face of Sir 8 


T2... Sedley, 3 
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| Sedley, at whom they were directed, the 

| ſuddenly exclaimed: <© Pray, my lord 

| O'Lerney, do you know any thing of Sir 

Sedley Clarendel? “ 
Not ſo much,“ anſwered lils Lordſhip 
* 8 1 could wiſh; but I 929 to ”—_ Ry 
- my acquaintance with . 5 


Why then, my lord, I am n much afraid. | 
yon will conclude, when you ſee him in 


one of thoſe reveries, from the total vacancy 
of his air, that he is thinking of nothing. 


But pray permit me to take his part. Thoſe 


apparent cogitations, to which he is ſo 


much addicted, are moments only of pre- 
tended torpor, but of real torment, devoted, 


not as they appear, to ſupine inſipidity, but 


to painful ſecret labour how next he may 
call himſelf into notice. Nevertheleſs, my 
lord, don't let what I have ſaid hurt him in 
your opinion; he is quaint, to be ſure, but 
there's no harm in him. He lives in my 
neighbourhood; and, I aſſure your lord- 


ſhip, he is, upon the whole, what may be 


8 1 Here 
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Here ſhe yawned violently; and Sir Sed- 
1 ley, unable to maintain his poſition, twice 
croſſed his legs, and then aroſe and took 
up a book: while Lord Newford burſt into 
ſo loud a laugh, that he awakened Sir 5 
Theophilus Jarard, by echoing, © A good 
ſort of man! O poor Clary! —0 hang it 
O curſe it{---poor Clary!“ 


“What's the matter with Clary?” ealad ” 


Sir Theophilus, rubbing his eyes; © I have 
been boring myſelf with this pamphlet, till 
3 Oy know whether I am n or 


46 why, he's a good for of a man” ON 


- replied Lord Newford. = 


Sir Sedley, though he e a. eren 

5 hop ed for ſome pointed ſtrictures, and 

5 old have defied even abuſe, could not 

ſtand this mortifying praiſe; and, aKing 

for the ſubſcription books, which, already, 
he had twice examined, ſaid: “ Is there 
any body here one knows?” f 


. O, ay, have you any names?“ ctied 
Lord Newford, . them firſt; ang 
, 1 with 
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with ſome right, as they were the only 6 
books in the ſhop he ever read, 


= 0 Come, III be generous,” ſaid Mrs. 
5 Aber and add another ne againſt 


8 your lordfhip's next lecture.“ 


She then wrote her name, and threw 


BY down half, -a-guinea. Camilla, to whom 


the book was next preſented, concluded 
this the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and, from mere 
timidity, did the ſame; though ſomewhat | 


diſturbed to leave herſelf no more gold 


e than ſhe gave. Miſs Dennel followed; but 


her father, who ſaid he did not come to 
Tunbridge to read, which he could do at 
home, poſitively refuſed to ſubſcribe. _ 
Sir Theophilus now, turning, or rather, 
toſſing over the leaves, cried: © I ſee no 
name here one knows any _ of, but 
Lady Alithea Selmore.” 


Why, there's nobody elſe here,” ſad 


. Lord Newtord, “not a ſoul!” 


Almoſt every body preſent bowed; but 

wholly indifferent to reproof, he again 
whiſtled, again ſtroamed up and down the 

room, 
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. room, and again took a bold and full ſur- 


vey of himſelf in the looking-glaſs. 


on the contrary,” cried Sir Sedley, 5 
« ] hear there is a moſt extraordinary fine 
creature lately arrived, who 1 1s invincible to 


E degree.“ ah 


oO 0 that's Mrs. Berlintenz faid Ps "2 
5 Theophilusz be! Yes, — sa pretiy little — 
: thing.” | 


. She' 'k very beauiful indeed,” is | faid = 


Lord O Lerney. 


„Where can one ſee her?” cried Mrs. 


5 Arlbery. 


If ſhe is not at the rooms to-night,” — 
fad Sir Sedley, © I ſhall be ſtupified to pe- 
trifaction. They tell me ſhe is a marvel 

of the firſt water; turning all heads by her 


beauty, winning all hearts by her ſweetneſs, 


faſcinating all attention by her vents, and 


ſetting all faſhions by her elegance.” 


„This paragon,” cried Mrs. Arlbery, to 
C amilla, © can be no other than your myſ- 
| terious fair. The deſcription juſt ſuits your 


OWN, 
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Bat my fin myſterious,” 6d Camilla, 
is of a diſpoſition the moſt retired, and 
ſeems ſo young, 1 don) t at all think her | 


married. 


„ This Aivinity” ſaid Sir Sedley, * 60 for 


= the bleſling of every one, yer 


Lord of Himſelf, uncumber'd by a Wife * 


is sſafely nooſed; and amongſt her attributes 1 
are two others cruel to deſperation; ſhe 
excites every hope by a ſpoſo properly de- 
teſtable - yet gives birth to Fr, by _ 


cColdneſs the moſt ſhivering.” 


. « And what, oy ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, * ce «is | 
this Lady Alithea Selmore? : 


= „Lady Alithea Selmore?” drily, but 
with a ſmile, anſwered General Kinſale. 


1 that's not to be mentioned 
Irreverently,” returned Mrs. Arlbery; a 
title goes for a vaſt deal, where there is 
nothing elſe; and, where there! 18 s ſomething, 
- doubles 1 its value. 


* Dryden. 
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Mr. Dennel, faying he found, by the 
newſpaper, a houſe was to be ſold upon 
Mount Ephraim, which promiſed to be a 
pretty good bargain, propoſed walking this 
ther, to examine what ſort of condition it 


i was in. 


back. 


: WW „% TL 


Are at Mount Ephraim, they all 


| agreed to alight, and enjoy the view and 

pure air of the hill, while Mr. Denne! 

| viſited the houſe. But, juſt as Mrs. Arl- 
bery had deſcended from the phaeton, her 
horſes, taking ' fright at ſome object that 
ſuddenly ſtruck them, reared up, in a man- 
ner alarming to the ſpectators, and ſtill 
more terrific to mi, in whoſe hands. 
n „„ Mrs. 


Lord O Lerney inquired if Camilla had = 
. * ſeen Mount Ephraim. No, ſhe an- 
 ſwered; and a general party was made for 
an airing. Sir Sedley ordered his phae- 
ton; Mrs. Arlbery drove Camilla in her's; 
| Miſs Dennel walked with her father; and 
the reſt of the ee went on horſe. 
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Mrs. Arlbery had left the reins: and the 
ſervant, who ſtood at the horſes? heads, 
received a OK that laid him flat on the 
grounßd. 8 
0, jump out: jump out!” red Miſs 
f Dennel, or elſe you'll be murdered !% 

« No! no! keep your ſeat, and hold the 


reins?” cried Mrs. Arlbery: For ne = 


fake, don't jump out! - 
Camilla, mentally giddy, but perſonally 5 
courageous, was ſufficiently miſtreſs of her- 


N ſelf to obey the laſt injunction, though 


with infinite labour, difficulty, and terror, 
the horſes * and N incel. 
Aan. 


Don't you think ſhe'll be killed?” cried | 


Lord Newford, diſmounting, leſt his oun yo 


| horſe ſhould alſo take fright. 


Do you think one could help her Mm 
faid Sir Theophilus Jarard, ſteadily hold- 
ing the bridle of his mare from the lame | 
. apprehenſion, {ft 7 
Lord O'Lerney was already, on x Foot to 
. afford her . when the horſes, ſud- 
e | By "_ 
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denly turning round, gave to the beholders 
the dreadful menace of going down the ſteep 
declivity of Mount Ephraim full gallop. 
Camilla now, appalled, had no longer 
power to hold the reins; ſhe let them go, 
with an idea of flinging herſelf out of the 


carriage, when Sir Sedley, who had darted 


ke lightning from his phaeton, preſented 
himſelf at the horſes' heads, on the mo- 
ment of their turning, and, at the viſible 
and imminent hazard of his life, happily 
ſtopt them while ſhe jumped to the ground. 


om 5 then, with a fury that preſently daſhed 


the phaeton to . POO” down 8: 
hill,” i 


The fright of Camilla had not * 5 
her of her ſenſes, and the exertion and 


humanity of Sir Sedley ſeemed to reſtore 


to him the full poſſeſſion of his own: yet 
one of his knees was ſo much hurt, chat 
he ſunk upon the graſs. 
Penetrated with ſurpriſe, as well as gra- 
titude, Camilla, notwithſtanding her own | 
tremor, was the firſt to make the moſt 
| C T 
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anxious inquiries: ſecretly, however, 
ſighing to herſelf: Ah! had Edgar thus 


reſcued me! yet ſtruck equally with a ſenſe © 


of obligation and of danger, from the hor. 
rible, if not fatal miſchief ſhe had eſcaped, 
and from the extraordinary hazard and 
Kindneſs by which ſhe had been ſaved, 
te expreſſed her concern and acknow. 


ledgments with a ſoftneſs, that even Sir 


Sedley himſelf could not ten to un- 
moved. 


He received, indeed, from this adventure, : 


| almoſt every ſpecies of pleaſure of which 


his mind was capable. His natural cou- 
rage, which he had nearly annihilated, as 
well as forgotten, by the effeminate part he 
was ſyſtematically playing, ſeemed to re- 
joice in being again exerciſed; his good 
nature was delighted by the effential ſer- 
vice he had performed; his vanity was 
gratified by the publicity of the praiſe it 
brought forth; and his heart itſelf. expe- 
rienced ſomething like an original feeling, 
; en * the Wag of _ from the 
"Oy 
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ſenſibility be had awakened 3 n the young 
and lovely Camilla. 


The party immediately flocked around 


him, and he was conveyed to a houſe be- 


longing to Lord O'Lerney, who reſided 

upon Mount Ephraim, and his lordſhip's 

carriage was ordered to take him to * : 
: apartment at the hotel. 


Mrs. Arlbery, whoſe high ſpirits were {| 
totally ſubdued by the terror with which 


ſhe had been ſeized at the danger of Ca- 

milla, was ſo delighted by her reſcue, and 
the courage with which it was effected, 

that all her ſpleen againſt Sir Sedley was 


changed into the warmeſt approbation. 
When he was put into the coach, the in- 
ſiſted upon ſeeing him ſafe to the hotel; 
Camilla, with her uſual inartificial quick- 


neſs, ſeconding the motion, and Lord 


O'Lerney, a nobleman far more diſtin= 


guiſhed by benevolence and urbanity than 
by his rank, taking the fourth place him- 


ſelf. The ſervant, who was conſiderably a 


hurt, he deſired might remain at his 
| houſe, | N 


. ͤðͤé⅛d nm ↄñ:; 
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In deſcending Mount Ephraim, Camilla 
: warned giddy with the view of what ſhe 
had eſcaped, and caſt her eyes with _ 
doubled thankfulneſs upon Sir Sedley as 
her preſerver. Fragments of the phaeton 
were ſtrewed upon the road; one of the 
horſes laid dead at the bottom of the hill; 
and the other was ſo much Injured. as to be 


3 totally diſabled for future ſervice. 


When they came to the hotel, a al 
alighted with the young baronet, Camilla. 


Vith as little thought, as Mrs. Arlbery with 
little care for doing any thing that was 


unuſual, They waited in an adjoining 
apartment till they were aſſured nothing of 


any conſequence was the matter, and Lord 
O'Lerney then carried them to their new 


lodging upon Mount Pleaſant. 


Mrs. Arlbery bore her own ſhare in this 

accident with perfect good-humour, ſaying 
it would do her infinite good, by making 
her a rigid ceconomiſt; for ſhe could nei- 


ther live without a phaeton, nor yet build! 


one, and buy ponies, but by parſimonious 


ſavings from al other expences. 
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At night they went again to the rooms. 


But Mrs. Arlbery found in them as little 


amuſement as Camilla. Sir Sedley was 
not there, either to attack or to flatter ; 
the celebrated Mrs. Berlinton {till ap- 


| peared not to undergo a ſcrutiny; and 


Lady Alithea Selmore fat at the upper end 
of the apartment, attended by all the beaux, 
except the General, now at Tunbridge, wy 


This was not to be ſupported. She 


aroſe, and declaring ſhe would take her 


tea with the invalid, bid the General eſcort DS. | 


= her to his room. 


In their way out, ſhe perceived the al. 1 
ſembly books. Recollecting ſhe had not 


ſubſcribed, ſhe entered her name, but pro- 
teſted ſhe could afford but half. a-guinea, 
upon her preſent new and avaricious plan. 


Camilla, with much ſecret conſterna- 


tion, concluded it impoſſible to give leſs ; 


and a few ſhillings were now all that re- 
mained in her purſe. Her uneaſineſs, 


however, | preſently paſſed away, upon rey. 


CP the ſhould want no more mo- 
ney, 
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ney, as ſhe was now free of the rooms, 


"ad of the library, and equipped i in attire 
for the whole time ſhe ſhould ſtay. 


Miſs Dennel put down a guinea ; but | 
her father, telling her half-a-crown would 


have done, ſaid, for that reaſon, he ſhould — 
himſelf pay nothing. 5 


Sir Sedley received . with the mot 


unaffected pleaſure: forced upon ſolitude, 
and by no means free from pain, he had 
found no reſource but in reading, which 
of late had been his leaſt occupation, ex- 
cept the mere politics of the day. Even 
reflection had diſeovered its way to him, 
though a long baniſhed gueſt, which had 
quitted her poſt, to make room for affect- 
ation, vanity, and every ſpecies of fri- 
volity. Reduced, however, to be reaſon- 
able, even by this ſhort confinement, he 
nov felt the obligation of their charitable 
viſit, and ſet his foppery and conceit apart, 


from a deſire to entertain them. Camulla 


had not conceived. he had the power of 
being ſo pleaſantly natural ; and the ſtrong 
| eng of gratitude. in her ever warm . 


heart 6 
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| heart made her contribute what ſhe was 7 
able to the cheerfulneſs of the evening. 


Some time after, General Kinſale was 
called out, and preſently returned with 
Major Cerwood, juſt arrived from the re- 
giment; who, with ſome apology to Sir 


Sedley, hoped he might be pardoned for 
the liberty he took, upon hearing who wass 


at the hotel, of N ſuch ſociety to 
the rooms. 
As the Major had nothing i in him either 
, brilliant or offenſive, his ſight, after the 
_ firſt ſalutations, was almoſt all of which 
the company was ſenſible. _ 5 
Camilla, his ſole object, he could not 1 
approach; ſhe ſat between the baronet 


and Mrs. Arlbery; and all her looks 


and all her attention were divided between : 
them. Tj 25 
Mrs. 1 emerging Go the mor- 
tifications of neglect, which ſhe had ex- 
perienced, almoſt for the firſt time in her 
life, at the rooms, was unuſually alive and 
entertaining; Sir Sedley kept pace with 
_ and the diſcourſe was ſo whimſical, 
| that 
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that Camilla, amuſed, and willing to en- 
courage a ſenſation ſo natural to her, after 
a2 ſadneſs till now, for fo long a time un- 
| remitting, once more heard and welcomed 
the ſound of her own laughter. 


It was inſtantly, however, and ſtrangely 1 


checked; a ſigh, ſo deep that it might 
rather be called a groan, made its way 
through the wainſcot of the next apart- 


ment. 


Ach talllery followed the Get of her 


changed countenance ; the hotel was pro- 
nounced to be haunted, and by a ghoſt 
reduced to that-plight from her cruelty, . 
» But the good-humour and gaiety of the 
_ converſation ſoon brought her again to its 
tone; and time paſſed with general hilarity, 
till they obſerved that Miſs Dennel, who, 
having nd young female to talk with of 
her own views and affairs, was thoroughly 
tired, had fallen faſt aſleep upon. her 


ehair. 
Her father was 1 gone home to a 


| hot ſupper, which he had ordered in his 
2 58 own room, and meant to eat before their 


return; 
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return; Mrs. Arlbery, to his great diſcom- 
fort, allowing nothing to appear at night 
15 but fruit or oyſters. 


They now took leave, Mrs. Arlbery 


conducted by the General, and Camilla 
by the Major; while Miſs Dennel, unaſſiſt- 
ed and half aſleep, ſtumbled, freamad, 
and fell, Juſt before ſhe reached the ſtair- 
caſe. 


The General was firſt to nd her; the 


| Major, not chooſing to quit Camilla; who, 
looking round at a light which came from 
the room whence the ſigh they had heard 

had iſſued, perceived, as it glared i in her 
eyes, it was held by Edgar. : 
5 Aſtoniſhment, 5 pleaſure, hope, + 

ſhame; took alternate rapid poſſeſſion of 


her mind; but the laſt ſenſation was the 


firſt that viſibly operated, and ſhe ſnatched 
her hand involuntarily from the Major. 


Mrs. Arlbery exclaimed, « Bleſs me, 
Mr. Mandlebert! are you the ghoſt we 


heard ngtang 1 in that room yonder?ꝰ? 
Mandlebert 
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Mandlebert attempted to ome 
N flight anſwer ; but his voice refuſed all "4 
ſound. a | 
She went on, then, to the carriage of 
Mr. Dennel, followed by her young la- 
dies, and drove off for Mount Pleaſant, 
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Knowle. 


| qi laſt words of Camilla to Mandlebert, 


I in quiting Cleves, and the tears with _ 


which he ſaw her eyes overflowing, had 
- annihilated all his reſentment, and left him 
no wiſh but to ſerve her. Her diſtinction 


between what was wiſeſt and what was 


| kindeſt, had penetrated him to the quick. 
Io be thought capable of ſeverity towards 
ſo ſweet a young creature, the daughter of 
his guardian, his juvenile companion, and 


| earlieſt favourite, made him deteſtable in 


| his own eyes. He languiſhed to follow 

her, to apologiſe for what had hurt her, 
and to vow to her a fair and diſintereſted 

| friendſhip for the reſt of his life: and he on- 

| ly forced himſelf, from decency, to ſtay out 
his promiſed week with the baronet, before : 

he ſet out for * 


Upon 
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went immediately to the rooms ; but- he 


only ſaw her name in the books, and learnt, 
upon inquiring for Mrs. Arlbery, that ſhe 


alk! her party were already retired. 


; morning. 
In a few moments, a voice ſtruck his ear 


Was the voice of Camilla. Camilla at an 


Senne eke Major's. 


Perhaps, however, ſome lady, tome? in- 
timate friend of Mrs. Arlbery, vas juſt 


bid him inquire who had taken the next 


Upon his arrival, which was 1 hs | 


lad to find her fo ſober in hours, he 
went to the hotel, meaning quietly to read 
till bed- time, and to call upon her the next 


that effectually interrupted his ſtudies. It 


| hotel at paſt eleven o clock! He knew ſhe 
did not lodge there; he had ſeen, in the 
| books, the direction of Mrs. Arlbery at — 
Mount Pleaſant. Mrs. Arlbery' s voice he 
_ alſo diſtinguiſhed, Sir Sedley . 
General Kinſale” "R and, leaſt of all wel- 


arrived, and had made them ſpend che 
evening there. He rang for his man, and 
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room, · and learnt it was Sir Sedley Cla- 


rendel. 


Iyoo viſit A young n man at an hotel; j Hel, 
handſome, and ſplendid; and with a cha- 


peron ſo far from paſt her prime, ſo elegant, 


fo coquetiſh, fo alluring, and ſtill ſo pretty); 
and to meet there a flaſhy Officer, her open 
purſuer and avowed admirer—'Tis true, 
he had concluded, Tunbridge and the 
| Major were one; but not thus, not with 
ſuch glaring impropriety; his love, he _ 
told himſelf, was paſt; but his eſteem 

was ſtill ſuſceptible, and now en i 


wounded. 


To rend was s impoſſible. | To hold his. 
watch in his hand, and count the minutes 
ſhe ſtill ſtaid, was all to which his facul- 
ties were equal. No words diſtinctly reach- 
ed him; that the converſation was lively, 
the tone of every voice announced, but 
when that of Camilla ſtruck him by its 
laughter, the depth of his concern drew 
from him a "gh that Was heard into the 


next apartment. 


8 
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Of ths with infinite vexation, he was 


5 himſelf aware, from the ſudden ſilence and 


pauſe of all diſcourſe which enſued. Aſham- 


| ed both of what he felt and what he be- 
trayed, he grew more upon his guard, and 
hoped it might never be known to whom 
the room belonged. 


When, however, as ; they 1 were retiring, 


; A ſcream reached his ear, though he knew 
it was not the voice of Camilla, he could 
not command himſelf, and ruſhed forth 
with a light; but the lady who ſcreamed 
was as little noticed as thought of: the 
Major was holding the hand of Camilla, 
and his eye could take in no more: he ſaw 
not even that Mrs. Arlbery was there; and 
when rouſed by her queſtion, all voice was 
denied him for anſwer; he ſtood motion- 
leſs even after they had deſcended the ſtairs, F 
till the ſteps of the General and the Major, 
retiring to their chambers, brought to him 
ſome recollection, and enabled him to 
retreat. 


Fully now, as well as cruelly convinced, 


'of the unabated force of his unhapp7 


7 | | | | Es 
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paſſion, he ſpent the night in extreme 
wretchedneſs; ; and all that was not ſwal- 
lowed up in repining and regret, was de- 
voted to. ruminate . upon what poſlible 155 
means he could ſuggeſt, to reſtore to 
himſelf the tranquillity of indifference. 


The confuſion of Camilla perſuaded him 
: ſhe thought ſhe was acting wrong; but 
whether from diſapprobation of the cha- 
ratter of the Major, or from any pecuniary 
obſtacles to their union, he could not deviſe, 
Io aſſiſt the marriage according to his 
former plan, would beſt, he ſtill believed, 
| footh his internal ſufferings, if once he could 
fancy the Major at all worthy of ſuch a 
wife. But Camilla, with all her inconſiſt- 
encies, he thought 'a treaſure unequalled : | 
and to coptribute to beſtow her on a man 
Who, probably, only prized her for her 
beauty, he now penal! himſelf would 
rather be culpable than generous. i 
pon the whole, therefore, he could 
xeſolve only upon a complete change of his 
laſt ſyſtem ; z to ſeek, inſtead of avoiding A 
ber! ; to familiariſe himſelf with her Kults, 
vol. ul EE K ul 


k 


ſiding where Camilla reſided, it was eafy 
to him, therefore, to conclude it x the leaft 
SY... 
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_ _ till he ceaſed to doat upon her Hutten; 3 0 
diſcover if her difficulties were mental or 
Vorldly; to enforee them if the firſt, and 
Whatever it might coſt him—to nate 
. them if the laſt. 


This plan, the only one he could form, 
abated his miſery. It reconciled him to re- 
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5 Cami, _ meanwhile, in her way to 


Mount Pleaſant, ſpoke not a fyllable. Dif. | 
may that Edgar ſhould have ſeen her fo 
ſituated, while in ignorance how it had 
| happened, made an uneaſineſs the moſt 


terrible combat -the perplexed pleaſure, 


that Jghtened, yet palpitated in her boſom, | 


from the view of Edgar at Tunbridge, and 
from the ſigh which had reached her ears. 


Yet, was was it for her he ſighed? was it not, 


Tather, from Tome fecret mquietude, . in 


which the was wholly unintereſted, and 
; Fen never know ? Still, however, de was 


KR 


K 


binn © my 
at Tunbridge; ſtill, therefore, ſhe might 


hope ſomething relative to herſelf induced 
his coming; and ſhe determined, with re- 
ſpect to her own behaviour, to obſerve the 
iünjunctions of her father, @hoſe letter ſhe | 
{ would regularly read every morning. 


Mrs. Arlbery, alſo, fpoke not; the . 


. expected ſight of Mandlebert occupied all 
her thoughts; yet, though his confuſion 
was ſuſpicious, ſhe could not, ultimately, 
| believe he loved Camilla, as ſhe could ſug. 
| geſt no poſſible impediment to his pro. 
| claiming any regard he entertained, His 
ſigh ſhe imagined as likely to be mere 
| Uſſitudeas love; and ſuppoſed, that having 
long diſcovered the partiality of Camilla, 
hie vanity had been canfounded by the 
devoirs of the Major. 


' Miſs Dennel, therefore, was the only 


dne whoſe voice was heard during the 
| ride; for now completely awaked, the 
| talked without ceſſation of the fright ſhe 


had endured. * La, I thought,” cried 


_ . the, „hen I tumbled down, ſomebody 


threw me down on — 
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to kill me! dear me! I thought I ſhould . 

have died! And then I thought it was a 
robber; and then, I thought that candle 
that come was a ghoſt! O la! I never vas 


* o N in * life!“ 13 


The next morning hes went: as MY 1 5 ' 


to the Pantiles, and Mrs. Arlbery took 


= her ſeat in the bookſeller's ſhop, where the 
|  _ uſual beaux were encountered; and where, 


preſently, Edgar entering, addreſſed to her 
ſome diſcourſe, and made ſome general 5 
= qo after the health of Camilla. "2. 


6 was a cruel drawback to her hopes 8 
5 dee him firſt thus in public: but the man- 
ner of Mrs. Arlbery at the hotel, he had 
thought repulſive; he had obſerved that ſhe 
ſeemed offended with him ſince the ren- 
counter at the breakfaſt given for Miſs 
 Dennel; and he now wiſhed for ſome 


encouragement for ene his rights W 
the acquaintance. 


Sir Sedley, though with the aſſiſtance of , 
a @ ſtick he had reached the library, was 
„ OY not 
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not ſufficiently at his eaſe to again mount 


his horſe; a carriage expedition was there- 
fore agitating for the morning, and to ſee 
EKnowle being fixed upon, equipages and 8 

horſes were ordered. 


While they waited their arrival; Lady 


Alithea Selmore, and a very ſhewy train 


of ladies and gentlemen, came into the 5 


library. Sir Sedley, loſing the eaſy, na- 
tural manner which had juſt ſo much 


5 pleaſed Camilla, refumed his affectation, in- 


dolence, and inattention, and flung himſelf 
back in his chair, without finiſhing a ſpeech | 
he had begun, or liſtening to an inquiry 

why he ſtopt ſhort. His friends, Lord New- 

ford and Sir Theophilus Jarard, ſhuffled up 


TY ladyſhip; and Sir Sedley, muttering | 
to himſelf life would not be life without 


being introduced to her, got up, and ſeiz- 
ing Lord Newford by the ſhoulder, whiſ- 
pered what he called the height of his am- 
| bition, and was preſented without delay. 
Ille then entered into a little abrupt, balf 
articulated converſation with Lady Alithea, 
"who, by a certain toſs of the chin, a ſhort 
555 and 
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and half ſcornful laugh, and a ſoperellous 
dropping of the eye, gave to every ſen- 


| tence ſhe uttered the air of a hon mot; and 


after each, as regularly ſtopt for ſome 
; teſtimony of admiration, as a favourite ac- 
treſs in ſome ſcene in which every ſpeech is 
; applauded. What ſhe ſaid, indeed, had 
no other mark than what this manner gave 
to it; for it was neither good nor bad, 


wiſe nor fooliſh, ſprightly nor dull. It 


was what, if naturally ſpoken, would have 1 
paſſed, as it deſerved, without cenſure or 


| praiſe. 'This a however, prevailed 


not only upon her auditors, but herſelf, to 
believe that ſomething of wit, of fineſſe, of 


peculiarity, accompanied her every phraſe. 


Thought, properly ſpeaking, there was 


none in any thing ſhe pronounced: her 
ſpeeches were all replies, which her ad · 
mirers dignified by the name of repartees, 
and which mechanically and regularly 
flowed from ſome word, not idea, that a 
preceded. | 985 
Mrs. Arlbery, having liſtened ſome time, 
turned entirely aw ay, though with leſs con · 


tempt — 
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- _ * her ladyſhip than of her hearers. 
Her own auditors, however, except the 


faithful General, had all. deſerted her. 


Even the Major, curious to attend to a 
5 lady of ſome celebrity, had quitted the chair 


of Camilla; and Edgar himſelf, imagining, 
from this univerſal devotion, there was 


ſomething well worth an audience, had 1 


Joined: the group. 


We are terribly in the back ground, 4 


General !” cried Mrs. Arlbery, in a low 
voice. What mult be done t to fave our 
et 2 5 


e Genen longking: Wii be on 


they were loſt irretrievably; but added 
that he preferred defeat with her, to vie- 
tory without her.. 
„our gallantry, my - day General,” 
tried ſhe, with a fudden air of glee, © ſhall 
be rewarded! Follow me cloſe, and you 
| ſhall ſee the fortune of the day reverſed.” 
Riſing then, ſhe advanced ſoftly, and 
with an Ur of reſpect, towards the party, 
and firing herſelf juſt * to Lady 
. * Alithea, © 
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Alithea, with looks of the moſt rofiuntt 
attention, ſtood ſtill, as if 1 in e ex- 
FPectitien . | 


Lady Alithea, who had regürdel this 
approach as an intruſion that ſtrongly 
manifeſted i ignorance of high life, thought - 

much better of it when ſhe remarked the 
almoſt veneration of her air. She deemed 
"Its however, wholly beneath her to ſpeak 
when thus attended to; till, obſerving the 
patient admiration with which even a ſingle 
word ſeemed to be hoped for, ſhe began to 
pardon what appeared to be a mere tribute 

to her fame; and upon Sir Theophilus Ja» 


-rard's ſaying, © I don't think we have had 


ſuch a bore of a ſeaſon as this, theſe five 
years; could not refuſe herſelf the plea» 
ſure of replying: © I did not imagine, Sis | 
"Theophilus, you were already able to coum 5 
by n 
Her own air of ca pm 
| the happineſs of this anſwer. The com- 
pany, as uſual, took the hint, and approba - 
tion was buzzed around her. Lord New- 
ford gave a loud kuh, without the leaſt 


conception = 
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— Why; and Sir Theophilus, after 
paying the ſame compliment, wiſhed, as it 
concerned himſelf, to know what had been 
 faid; and glided to the other end of the 
1 F a to look for the word luſtre * 
Entick's dictionary. 


But this triumph was even ef Suk 


momentary; Mrs. Arlbery, gently raiſing 
ber ſhoulders with her head, indulged her- 
ſelf in a ſmile that favoured yet more of 
pity thanderiſion; and, with an haſty glance 
at the General, that ſpoke an eagerneſs to 
compare notes with him, hurried out of 
the ſhop; her eyes dropt, as if fearful to 
truſt her countenance to an "AAP 8 8 
veſtigation. | 


Lady Alithes felt herſelf bluſh. The 
conflfion was painful and unuſual to her. 


She drew her glove off and on; ſhe dabbed 

a highly ſcented pocket handkerchief re- 
peatedly to her noſe; ſhe wondered what 
it was o'clock; took her watch in her 
hand, without recollecting to examine 
it; and then wondered if it would rain, 


* 5 a 
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though not a cloud was to be on g 


in the ſky. | 


| To ſec her thus ad . 5 
gave à weight to the miſchievous malice of. 


Mrs. Arlbery, of which the RR pre. 
ſence of mind would have robbed it. Her 
admirers, one by one, dwindled away, vi 
leſſened eſteem for her talents; and, find- 
ing herſelf preſently alone in the ſhop wit 
WE Theophilus Jarard, ſhe ſaid, © Pray, 


Sir Theophilus, do you know any thing of 85 


that, queer woman?“ 


The words gueer woman were . 1 


| a Tufficient to Sir Theophilus , who anſwer ed, 3 
„No! I have ſeen her, ſomewhere, by ac- 
f cident, but— ſhe i is quite out of our line.“ 3 


This reply was a ſenſible gratification w 


| Lady Alithea, who, having bead her 


.. warmly admired by Lord O'Lerney, had 
been the more ſuſceptible to her ridicule. 
" Rudeneſs ſhe could have deſpiſed without 
emotion; but contempt had ſomething in 
n of inſolence; a commodity ſhe held her-. 
' if born 40 ERAS not receive. 


10 © When 


Su. 1 


f a e nel outs 
When Mrs. Arlbery 3 1 1 

. = the battom of the Pantiles, ſhe. found 
Edgar making- inquiries of the time and £ 
manner of drinking the mineral water. 
Camilla heard him, alſo, and with hip 1 
apprehenſions for his health. He did not ü 
however look ill; and a ſecond ſadneſs, | 
not leſs deep, enſued, that ſhe could now 
| retain no hope of being bertel bis induce-. 5 
ment to this journey. e 
But egotiſm was no part of ber compo 
fſſition; when ſhe ſaw, therefore, the next 
5 minute, Sir Sedley Clarendel advance limp- 
ing, and heard him aſk. if bis phaetonn ff 
were ready, ſhe approached bim, ſaying, if 
Will you canes, es Oy” in your : 'F 
phacton?” a 
1 e as fo of. enim vy not,” = 
rab he, ſenſibly flattered; IG L - "nt 
had certainly rather go as 50 gol“ 1 
Ihen that,“ ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, Se + 

be in Dennel's coach with him and m || 
= Ra x6 e oo. 
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üttle niece here: and then Pl drive the : 


Sena) 1 in your phaeton. “ 
WE: Agreed!” ' cried Sir Sedley, ſeating 


Himſelf on one of the forms; and then, 
| taking from a paper ſome tickets, 2 1 
ru ogy root 


„ So do II““ ien Mrs. Arlbery; 


| «, do you know where ſuch ſort * things 7 
are to be met with? 


* Lady Alithea Sans has dente td 


. aiperie ſome twenty tickets for the maſter 
of the ceremonies? ball, and ſhe commande 
me to 5 5 How me hall I: ag | 


e l 


4% Aſk Mr. Dennel 5 rec * 8 


. ben, & he's. the. uy ae 22 5 


now.. ! 


. Mt Dennet cond 8 and was going 
tio walk away; büt Mrs. Arlhery, taking 
Wim cy the arm, ſaid: © My good friend, 
bow rfiany tickets, ſhall Sir W ** ; 
Fo 3p - | | 7 
A 1 cl; 15 1 1 4 15 500 I. 


Mel rt BORE at al 5 


* * - = 
4 1777 1 1 O fie! | 
* i : f - - i : 2 
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* 0 fie! every body goes to the maſter 
of the ceremonies? ball. Come, you ſhall 
have fix. You can't poſſibly take" lels”” 
„ Six! What ſhould I do with them?” 
Why, you and your daughter will 
E uſe two, and four you muſt give away. * 
„What for?“ ; 
- Was ever ſuch a 1 To do 5 
- what's. proper and right, and handſome | 
and gallant.” 1 

0, as to all that, i it's what I Jon? t un 

n derſtand. It's out of my way.” _ - 
© . He would then have made off; but Mrs. 
Arlbery, piqued to ſucceed, held him faſt, 


| and fad: © Come, if you'll be good, Il 


de good too, and you ſhall have a plain 
joint of meat at the bottom of the table * 
every. day for à fortnight.” . 

Mr. Bene loftened a little — into 


ſomething like a, ſmile; and drew two 


: e rom his pare, but more there 5 


0 


er 4 425 807 you have 
far. Now for Jour fair : 


| fell.” 5 
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FJou are a ſhocking creature!” cried 
the; don't you know 1 am turned 
mw „„ | 
ee Habibi: 2 10 5 
10 „But the fair Tyrolda does not alſo, 3 
FE truſt, aſſume that character? fy 5 
Camilla had felt very uneaſy during this = 

eonteſt; and now, eg, ou The did | 
not mean to go to the ball. 8 
Can you ever expect, then,” ſaid Mrs. 
 Arlbery, © eto have a partner at any other? 
You don't know the rules of theſe places. 
"The maſter of the ceremonies is always a 

- gentleman, and every body is eager to ſhew 8 
him every poſſible reſpect. 
Camilla was now ill more diſtreſſed; t 
and ſtammered out, that ſhe believed the 
fewer balls ſhe went to, the better ker father 
would be pleaſed. 5 
our father, n EPS is a very. wiſe 


man, and a yery good. man, and a very 
excellent preacher: but. K does he 


"Enow « of "Tunbridge Wells? Certainly not : 


1 much as s my dairy maid, for the has 
heard 


c 
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| heard John talk of them; but as to your 
father, depend upon it, the ſole knowledge 
he has ever obtained, is from ſome treatiſe 
upon its mineral waters; which, very poſ- 
ſibly, he can analyſe as well as a phyſician: 
but for the regulation of a country dance, 
be aſſured he will do much daun bas make 
5 you over to Sir Sedley, or to me. . 


nee , 2nd flies. 


her pocket to take out her pocket hand- 
kerchief, by way of ſomething to do, Mrs. 
Arlbery concluded ſhe was ſeeking her 
purſe, and ſuddenly putting her hand. 
upon her arm to preyent her, ſaid, . Na, 
* 2 a» you don't with to go, or chooſe to 


, or approve of going, I cannot, iO. 
r earneltneſs, ſee you compelled, ' No- 


: thing is ſo deteſtable as forcing people to il 
* to amuſed. Come, now for Knowle.” T“ 


Sir Sedley was then Lee 11 his tic- 


kets; but the Maj yor, one of them 
out of his hand, phate: þ 
faying: © Let the ladies take their tickets 
e 1 with us after wards. 1 


it to Camilla, 


„ 


R Camilla 


es CAMIL L A. 
Camilla felt extremely provoked, yet 
not knowing how to reſiſt, took the ticket; 


but, turning pointedly from the Major to 


Sir Sedley, ſaid: I am your debtor, then, 
fir, a guinea— the ſmalleſt part, indeed, of 
«what I owe you, though all I can pay!” 


| And ſhe then reſolved to borrow that ſum L 


. immediately of Mrs. Arlbery. 


Sir Sedley began to think ſhe grew 1 
ſomer every moment: and, contrary to 
his eſtabliſhed and ſyſtematic inattention, 
upon hearing the ſound of the carriages, 
conducted her himſelf to Mr. Dennel's : 

coach, which he aſcended after her. 


Edgar, unable to withſtand joining SY 


party, had ordered his horſe Fang . the 
"debate about the tickets. 


Lords O'Lerney and Newford, and Sr 
Theophilus Jarard, and Major Cerwood, 
Went alſo on horſeback. 


Sir Sedley made it his ſtudy to procure 0 
amuſement for Camilla during the ride; 
and while he humoured alternately the 
loquacious folly of Miſs Dennel, and the 

under- 
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* under bred poſitiveneſs of her father, inter- 
mingled with both comic ſarcaſms againſt 
| himſelf, and pointed annotations upon the 
| times, that ſomewhat "en her ſolici- : 
tude and perplexity. Top 
She forgot them hots more natu- = 
rally, in examining the noble antique man- 
ſion, pictures, and curioſities of Knowle 
and in paying the tribute that taſte muſt 
ever pay to the works exhibited may. of 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds. Bog 


The houſe viewed, they all . to 

5 os park, where, enchanted with the noble 

old trees which venerably adorn it, they 

| ſtrolled delightedly, till they came within 

ſight of an elegant white form, as far di. 
tant as their eyes could Teach, Ben 5 

f under an ax. 


Camilla inſtantly thought of her 1 moon- 
: light friend; but Sir Theophilus called 
3 « Faith, there” $ the divine Berlin- 
ton! e 

4 Ig thae, faith?” IE Te Lad New- 


' ford, ſuddenly ruſhing forward to a 
himſelf if it were true. 
Dang 


„% ea 


Deeming this an ill-bred and unautho- 
- riſed intruſion, they all ſtopt. The ſtudious 


fair, profaundly abſorbed by her book, did 


not hear his lordſhip's footſteps, till his: 
coat ruſtled in her ears.. Raiſing then hey 
eyes, ſhe ſcreamed, dropt her book, and 
darting up, flew: towards the wood, with 


z a velocity far exceeding his own, though 


without ſeeming to know, or conſider, | 


- whither her flight might lead her. 


Camilla, certain now this was her new 
friend, felt an indignation the moſt lively 
_ againſt Lord Newford, and involuntarih . 
ſprung forward. It was evident the 
fair fugitive had perceived none of the 
party but him ſhe fought. to avoid; not- 
8 Lord Newford himſelf, when 
convinced who it was, ceaſed his purſuit, 
and ſeemed almoſt to find out there was 
ſuch a ſenſktion as ſhame; though by va- 
rious antics, of ſwinging his cane, looking | 

up in the air, ſhaking his pocket handker- 
chief, and ſticking his arms a-kimbo, he 
thought it eſſential to his credit to diſguiſe. | 


* 
* 


Cami 
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Camila had no chance to reach the fly- 
N ing beauty, but by calling to her to ſtopz 
which the did inſtantly at the ſound of her 
voice, and, turning round with a look of i 
rapture, ran into her arms. 


I be Major, whoſe . to Camila 
Always ſought, not avoided the public eye, 

| eagerly purſued her. Edgar, cruelly en- 
Ming a licence he concluded to reſult from 
his happy ſituation, looked on in ſilent 


amaze; but liſtened with no ſmall attention 


* 


to the remarks that now fell from Mrs. 
* Arlbery, who ſaid ſhe was ſure this muſt be 


the fair Incognita that Miſs Tyrold had 


| met with upon the road; and gave a 8522 0 9 
BH relation of that adventure. 8 
He could not hear without delight che 
benevolent courage thus manifeſted by Ca- 
milla, nor without terror the danger to 
vhich it might have expoſed her. But 
Lord O'Lerney, with an air of extreme 
ſurpriſe, exclaimed: © Is it poſſible Lord 
5 Newford could give any cauſe of alarm to: · 
Mrs. Berlinton? ' : | 


„* 


Js the cham, my lord, a woman of ha. 


1 rakter? cried Mrs. Arlbery. 


< Untainted!” he anſwered. folemaly ; 
: ce og ſpotleſs, I beheve, as her beauty: and 
If you have ſeen her, you will allow that 
to be no ſmall praiſe. She comes from a 
moſt reſpectable family in Wales, and has 
been married but a few months.” 


Married, my lord? my fair female 
: Quixote aſſured me ſhe was ſingle.” oe 
No, poor ching! ſhe was carried from 
N the nurſery to the altar, and, I fear, not 
very judicioufly nor „ 
Dear!“ cried Miſs Dennel, 66 Yn r th 
happy?” Y 
I never preſume to „ 6 are 
his lordſhip, ſmiling; * but ſhe has always 
ſomething melancholy i in her air.“ 1 
Pray how old is ſhe?” faid Miſs Denne. 
oh 00 Eighteen.” 2 
Dear! and married 1 1 wonder 
What makes Net unhappy?” a . 
. „Net 


hen 


: | 8 
0 8 f 
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8 Not a huſband, certainly!” fad Mrs. 
Arlbery, laughing, © that is ilk. * 
chance and probability. _ 


« Well, Pm reſolved when Im martied 
myſelf, I won't be unhappy.” “ 


„ And how will you help ie?” F 


O, ' becauſe Pm determined I won t. 
I think it's very hard if I may'nt have my EN 
_ own way when I'm married.” : 


uill at leaſt be TR fingular!” an. an- * 
ſwered Mrs. Arlbery. 1 "7 


Camilla now reumed to her party, 
8 wing firſt conducted her new friend to- 


wards a door in the park where her” Care 
tiage was waiting. 


At length, my dear,” aid Mrs. Arl. 
bery, your fair myſterious has, I ſuppoſe, 5 
avowed herſelf?” ?? 
4 ] made no inquiry,” anſwered the, 
- painfully looking down. 

- e can tell you Who ſhe i ſs, then, my- 
1 ſaid Miſs Dennel; * ſhe is Mrs. Ber- 
linton, and ſhe's come out of Wales, and | 
he's married, and ſhe's eighteen.” n 
Pn wry Married!” 
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* Martied!” repeated Camilla, bluſhing 
from internal ſurpriſe e at the COT 


| the had held with her. 


Ves; your fair Incognita is neither 


more nor leſs,” faid Mrs. Arlbery, © than 


the honourable Mrs, Berlinton, wife to 
Lord Berlinton's brother, and, next only 
to Lady Alithea Selmore, the firſt toaſt, 
and the reigning cry. of the Wells for this 


Jealon.” 


Camilla, who had 4 and ediiſidered : 
her in almoſt every other point of view, 
heard this with leſs of pleaſure than aſto- 
niſhment. When a further inveſtigation 
4 brought forth from Lord O' Lerney that 
her maiden name was Melmond, Mrs. Arl- 

bery exclaimed: O, then, I ceaſe to play 


the idiot, and wonder! I know the Mel- 


monds well, They are all half crazy, 
5 romantic, love-lorn, ſtudious, and ſenti- 


mental. One of them was in Hampſhire 


this ſummer, but ſo immenſely © melan- 
choly and gentleman-like *,” that l Never | 


took him i into my ſociety.” 1025 
* Den Jonſon, | 


—— ws „„ „% Gin __ © 


« "Twas 
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. <"Twas the brother of this young lady, 
] doubt not,” faid Lord O'Lerney; * he 


is a young man of very good parts, and 


of an exemplary character; but ſtrong in 
his feelings, and wid in . of what- 


Ever. excites them.” 
When will you introduce me to i 


new friend, Miſs Tyrold?” ſaid Mrs. Arl- 


bery; © or, rather,“ (turning to Lord New- | 


ford,) “1 hope your lordſhip will do me 


| that henour; I hear you are very kind to 


her; and take much care to convince her ; 


| of the ill effects and e of the even- 


ing air.“ 


lordſhip; © why does a woman walk by 
moon. light? »ꝰ 


« Why, rather, ſhould 4 d Lord 0 


py as 8 . ſo natural a recrea- 


F | 


non?“ 


The age af Lond O'Lerney, which —_ : 
than doubled that of Lord Newford, made 
this queſtion fupported, and even drew 


| forth the condeſcenſion of an attempted ex- 


SO, 1 vow, my lord,” he cried, : 
: * "Y had 


* 0 CY 1 O curſe hre che hs 
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« T had no intention but to look at A letter; 
and that I thought, ſhe ny: read in public 
| to excite curioſity.” 


„O but you del to ber?” ek Mi 
Dennel, ,** you knelt to her! I ſaw you! and 


why did you do that, when you knew ſhe 
Was married, * * could not me: her 
TE 


The party W now düpoſed to to retum : 


| to the Wells, Mrs. Arlbery called upon the 

| General to attend her to the phaeton. Ca. 
milla, impatient to pay Sir Sedley, followed 
do ſpeak to her; but, not aware of her wiſh, 
Ms. Arlbery hurried laughingly on, fay- 
ing, Come, General, let us be gone, that 
the coach may be laſt, and then Dennel 
muſt pay the fees! That will be a * 
Sine towards wy, dnl an eek 
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CH A BY... 
Mount Pleaſant. 


© in Gre and diſtreſs natural to every. 4 


1 unhackneyed mind, in any neceſſity 
of ſoliciting a pecuniary favour, had now, 
in that of Camilla, the additional difficulty 


ol coping againſt the avowed deſire of Mrs. 5 
3 not to open her purſe. 


When they arrived at Mount Pleaſant, 
ſhe ſaw all the horſemen alighted, and in 
converſation with that lady; and Ed- 
gar move towards the carriage, pal- 

pably with a deſign to hand her out: but 
| as the Major advanced, he retreated, and, 
finding himſelf unnoticed by Mrs. Arlbery, 
remounted his horſe. Provoked and cha- 

grined, ſhe ſprung forwards alone, and 


when purſued by the Major, with ſome of 


his uſual compliments, turned from him h 
5 npatiendly : and went up ſtairs. . 


fr 
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Intent in thinking only of Edgar, ſhe 


was not herſelf aware of this abruptneſs, 

till Mrs. Arlbery, following her to her 

chamber, ſaid, Why were you ſo ſud. 
dieenly haughty to the Major, my dear Miſs 

; Tyrold? Has he offended _— 


Much ſurpriſed, ſhe anſwered, no; but, 


5 forced by further queſtions, to be more 
explicit, confeſſed ſhe withed to diſtance 
him, as his behaviour had been remarked. 


« Remarked! how? by whom?” 
She coloured, and was again hardly 


| prefied before ſhe aniw ered, 8 Mr. Man- 
bi: dlebert — once named it to me 


. ho, did he?” ſaid Mrs. Artbory, ; 
furpriſed in her turn; © why then, my 

dear, depend upon it, he loves you him- 
ſelf.“ 


4 Me Mr. Mandlebert! n= Erclalmed | 


Camilla, doubting what ſhe heard. 


= 66 Nay, why not?” 
Why not?” repeated ſhe i in an excel 


or perturbation; O, he is too good! too 


| excelling! 5 
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5 excelling he ſees all my fauls—point 
5 chem out hinfelf— 5 
— hei“ —ſaid Mrs. Arlbery Wong 5 
5 fully, and pauſing: © nay, then, —if ſo— 
he wiſhes to marry you!” : | 


% Me, ma'am!” cried Camilla, bluſhing - 


high with mingled delight at the idea, and 
_ diſpleaſure at its free expreſſion, | 


WD Why, elſe, ſhould he caution you 125 
againſt another?” _ | 


From goodneſs, from kindaeks from 


generoſity; — 


— No, no; thoſe are not the character- 5 
7 iſtics of young men who counſel young 
women! We all heard he was engaged to 

your beautiful vacant- looking couſin; but 
I ſuppoſe he grew ſick of her. . A very 
young man ſeldom likes a a ſilly wife. It ON 
generally when he is further advanced in 
life that he takes that depraved taſte. He 


then matters himſelf a | fool will be eaſier to 7 
govern.” 


She now went away to dreſs; leaving 


Camilla a new creature; changed in all her 
* though overwhelmed with ſhame at 


Ls. „ 
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the freedom of this attack, and determined 


to exert her utmoſt ſtrength of mind, not 


to expoſe to view the ſecret pleaſure with 
which 1 it filled her. 


. ©" Oe was, however, ſo abſent when hes 1 
met again, that Mrs. Arlbery, ſhaking her 


head, ſaid: Ah, my fair friend! What 1 


have you been thinking of? 15 
Exceltiyely aſhamed, ſhe endetroured to 


1 brighten up. The General and Sir Sedley 0 
had been invited to dinner. The latter 


_ was engaged in the evening to Lady Ali- 


thea Selmore, who gave tea at her oon? 


lodgings. © The rooms, then, will be | 


quite empty,” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery; 6 ſo 1 we 1 
had better go to the play? 5 
Mir. Dennel had no odjection, and Sir | 
Sedley promiſed to attend them, as it 
would be time an. for her e | 
afterwards. 


8 1 8 
So completely was Camilla abſorbed in 
her new ideas, that ſhe forgot both ber 


: borrowed guinea, and the e late of her purſe, 
Fil 
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till ſhe red at the Biene The 8 
lection was then too late; and ſhe had no 
| reſource againſt completely emptying it. 
She was too happy however, at this in- 
ſtant, to admit any regret. The ſagacity _ 
ol Mrs. Arlbery ſhe thought infallible; and 
dete fight'of Edgar in a box juſt facing W 5 


baniſned every other conſideration. 


I) he theatre was almoſt without com- 
LE pany. | 'The aſſembly at Lady Alithea Sel- 
more's had made it unfaſhionable, and 

| when the play was over, Edgar found of 


eaſily a place in the box. 
| Lord Newford and Sir Theophilus Ja- 8 
. me looked in juſt after, and affected not 


to know the piece was begun. Sir Sedley 
retired to his toilette, and Mr. Dennel to 
ſeek his carriage. | 


Some bills now got into the box, and 1 


were read by Sir Theophilus, announcing 
a ſuperb exhibition of wild beaſts for the 
next day, conſiſting chiefly of monkies 
who could perform various feats, and a 


famous ourang outang, juſt landed from + 


Africa, 
8 „ Lord 


RY 
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Lord Newford ſaid he would go i he 
had but two more days to live. Sir Theo- 

|  philus ethoed him. Mr. Dennet expreſſed 


| ſome curioſity; Miſs Dennel, though ſhe 
proteſted ſhe ſhould be frightened out of 


her wits, ſaid ſhe would not ſtay at home; 


Mrs. Arlbery confeſſed it would be an 


. amuſing ſight to ſee ſo many repreſenta- 


tions of the dear human race; but Camilla 


| ſpoke not: and ſcarce heard even the fub- n 
NY HU 


e © ox cried the Major, alin her | 
55 10 « will be therer” 


Where!“ demanded ſhe. 7 


8 of « To ſee this c curious collection of ank. : 
mals.“ 3 \ 


„ will be curious, anda” ſaid T 
Edgar, pleaſed that ſhe made no anſwer; 
but *tis a ſpecies of curioſity not likely 


to attract the moſt elegant ſpectators; and 


rather, perhaps, adapted to give nts 1 
to naturaliſts, than to young ladies.“ 


Soltened, at this moment, in every feel- 
24 ing of her heart towards Edgar, ſne turned 
i to 
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to — hh and ſaid, Do you think i it would 

be wrong to go?” TEE 

Wrong,“ repeated he, e 
gratified, “is perhaps too hard a word; 


but, I fear, at an itinerant ſhow, ſuch as 


this, a young lady would run ſome chance 


. of finding herſelf in a naghbourhood that | 
i might ſeem rather Ange to her,” 


„ Moſt certainly then,” cried ſhe, with 
| quickneſs Fx 1 will not gol”. | | OY 


| The aſtoniſhed Edgar looked at hs with 
8 earneſtneſs, and ſaw the ſimplicity of ſin- 
cerity on her countenance. He looked 
then at the Major; Who, accuſtomed to: 
frequent failures in his ſolicitations, exhi- | 


bited no change of features. Again he 
looked at Camilla, and her eyes met his 


_ _ with a ſweetneſs of expreſſion that pad 
ſtraight to his heart. 
Mrs. Arlbery now led the way to the 
coach; the forwardneſs of the Major, 
though in her own deſpight, procured 
him the hand of Camilla; but ſhe had 
left upon Edgar an impreſſion renovating 
to all his eſteem, She is ſtill, he thought, 
1. 4 e the 
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5 the ſame; candid, open, flexible; Ain, 
therefore, let me follow her, with ſuch 
counſel as I am able to give. She hass 
accuſed me of unkindneſs; — She was right! 


| 1 retreated from her ſervice at the moment 


| when, in honour, I was bound to continue 


59 in it. How ſelfiſh was ſuch conduct! how 


üke ſuch common love as ſeeks only its 
dun grattfication, not the happineſs or 


welfare of its obje&! Could ſhe, though 


| but lately ſo dear to me, that all the felicity 


of my life ſeemed to hang upon her, be- 


come as nothing, becauſe deſtined to ano- 


ther? No! Her father has been my father, 
and fo long as the retains his repens : 
: 2006s 1 will watch oy her e 55 
RS * . „ 


In their way home, one of the horſes 


tired, and could not be made to drag the 


carriage up to Mount Pleaſant. They were 
therefore obliged to alight and walk. Mrs. 
Arlbery took the arm of Mr. Dennel, which 
ſhe did not ſpare, and his daughter, almoſt 
by crying with fleep and fatigue, made the 
ſame 
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- fame uſe of Camilla's. She proteſted ſhe 


had never, been ſo long upon her feet in 
ber life as that very morning in Tatts | 


Park, and, though ſhe leant upon her com- 
| panion with as little ſcruple as upon a 
walking ſtick, ſhe frequently ſtopt ſhort, 


and declared ſhe ſhould ſtay upon the road 


all night, for ſhe could not move ano. 


ther ſtep: and they were ſtill far from 
the ſummit, when ſhe inſiſted upon fitting 


___ down, faying fretfully, I am fore I wiſh- 


I was married! Nobody minds me. Iam 
ſure if I was, I would not be ſerved fo. 
I'm reſolved Pll always have two coaches, 
one to come after me, and onę to ride in; 
for l'm determined I won't marry a man 


dhat has not a great fortune. I'm ſure papa 


A ſure Im ready to cry! 


could afford it too, if he'd a mind; only 
he won't. Every body vexes me. I'm 


[93 


Mr. Dennel and Mrs. Arlbery, who nei- 
ther of them, at any time, took the ſmalleſt 
notice of what ſhe ſaid, paſſed on, and left 
| the whole weight both of her perſon and 

ROWS i her 


12 
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her complaints. to Camilla. The latter, 
however, now reached the ears of a fat, 


tidy, neat looking elderly woman, who, in 


a large black bonnet, and a blue checked 


| apron, was going their way; ſhe approached 


them, and in a good-humoured voice, ſaid: _ 
„ What! poor dear! why you ſeem tired 


to death? come, get up, my dear; be of 7 
|. good heart, and you ſhall hold by my arm; 


for that t vue Poor thing” > almoſt hauled +; 


| ef to pieces.” 


Miſs Dennel accepted both the pity and ; 


| the propoſal; and the ſubſtantial arm of 3 


ber new friend, gave her far ſuperior aid 2 


N to the light one of Camilla. „ 


Well, and how did you like the play 
17 dears?” cried the woman. 


»Labl'' ſaid Miſs Dennel, how ſhould 
you know we were at the play?” * 


, I have a little bird,” anſwered ſhe, 
3 fagaciouſly nodding, © that tells me every 


thing! you fat in the ſtage box?” 


Dear! ſo we did! How can you tell 
that? Was you in the gallery?“ e 
„ | EOS Oi” | 6c No, 
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No, my dear, nor yet in the pit nei- 


ther. And you had three gentlemen be:. 
hind you, beſides that gentleman, chat $ - 


going up the Mount?” 
Dear! So we had! But how FR you 
: know? did you” peep. at us bend ws 2 

: - ſcenes? 8 
e No, my dear; 15 never went behind + 

: oa ſcenes. But come, I hope you'll do 
now, for you ha'n't much further to 6 
„Dear! how do you know that?” 9 155 


BgHecauſe you live at that pretty houſe, = 
there, up Mount Ficalant, that? 8 got the 


3 little cloſet window.“ 


La, yes! who told you ſo ?: 
« And there's a pretty cat belonging 


= the houſe, all ſtreaked broun and 5 
black?” 


40, lat” . Miſs Dennel, half 
ſcreaming, and letting go her arm, ] dare 
ſay you're a fortune-teller! Pray, don't 
2 ſpeck. to me till we get to the light!” 
She now- hung back, ſo terrified that 
neither Camilla could encourage, nor the 
L6 woman 
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woman appeaſe her; and ſhe 1 was going to 

run down the hill, forgetting all her weari- 
neſs, to ſeek refuge from the ſervants, 

when the woman faid, © Why what's here 
; to do? Why ſee, my dear, if I muſt let | 
you into the ſecret, —you muſt know-— 
but don't tell it to the world!—Pm a gen- 
tlewoman!'“ She then removed her checked 
apron, and ſhewed a white muſlin one, -— 


embroidered and flounced. 


Miſs Dennel was now rack with " 

ſurpriſe, of which Camilla bore an equal 

| ſhare. Their new acquaintance appeared 

herſelf in ſome confuſion, but having ex. 

acted a promiſe not to be diſcovered to 

| the world, ſhe told them, the lodged at a 
houſe upon Mount Pleaſant, juſt by their's, 
| whence ſhe often ſaw them; that, having 
2 ticket given her, by a friend, for the 


play, ſhe dreſſed herſelf and went into a 


| box, with ſome very genteel company, who 


kept their coach, and who fat her down 


afterwards at another friend's, where ſhe 
| pretended ſhe ſhould be fetched: But I 
do my own 1 Way,” continued ſhe, and 
Wn ee nobody 
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nobody knows a word of the matter: for 
5 a a large bonnet, and cloak, and a 
checked apron, and a pair of clogs, or 
pattens, always at this friend's ;- and then 


when I have put them on, people take me 1 
for a mere common perſon, and I walk on, 


ever ſo late, and nobody ſpeaks to me; 
and ſo by that means I get my pleaſure, 
and fave my money; and yet always 
appear like a e when Im 
known,” 


"a then again chiral chi! to be af. 
|  ereet, ſaying that if this were ſpread to the 


| world, ſhe ſhould be quite undone, for 
many ladies that took her about with them, 


would notice her no more. At the ſame 


time, as ſhe wiſhed to make acquaintance 


uith ſuch pretty young ladies, ſhe propoſed 
that they ſhould all three meet in a walk 
before the houſe, the next morning, an: 


talk together as if for the firſt time. 


Camilla, who deteſted all tricks, Gerin 15 
entering into this engagement; but Miſs 
: Dennel, charmed with the Ingenuity of 
12 N 2 
e 
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her new acquaintance, accepted the ap- 
5 0 


* V 


Camilla had, however, her own new 

friend for the opening of the next day. 
Ahl my ſweet protedreſs!” cried ſne, 
throwing hep arms about her neck, © what 
am I not deſtined. to owe you? The very 
ſight of that man is horror to me. Ami. 
able, generous creature! what a ſight was 
yours, when turning round, I met your 
: eyes, and beheld him no more!” 5 
„ Your alarm, at which I cannot won 
4 der,” ſaid Camilla, prevented your ſce- 
ing your ſafety; Tor Lord Newiord was 
with a large party.” 


„O, he is obnoxious to my view! 
wherever I may fee him, in public or in 


private, I ſhall fly him. He would have 


_ torn from me the loved chatten of my 
| heart's beſt correſpondent! — i 


. Camilla now felt a little ſhocked, and 
_ colouring and interrupting her, ſaid: © Is 


* 


M 
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it poſſible, Mrs. Berlinton— 15 and ſtopt 5 


not knowing how to go on. 


Ahl you know me, then! Vou know 


my connexions and my ſituation!” cried 
ſhe, hiding her face on Camilla's boſom: © 
k tell me, at leaſt, tell me, you do not 
| therefore contemn and abhor me?” = 


Heaven forbid!” ſaid Camilla, tertified 
at ſucha preparation; * what can I hear 
that can give you ſo cruel an idea?” 


Alas! know you not F have prophaned : 


at | the altar my plighted vows to the moſt 


odious of men? That I have formed an 
alliance I deſpiſe? and that I bear a name 


1 think of with diſguſt, and hate ever to 15 


own! 3 


Camilla, thunderſtruck, anſwered; 6 No, 
indeed! I know nothing of all this!“ 


8 guard yourſelf, then, well,” cried. 
ſhe, burlting 1 into tears, © from a ſimilar 
fate! My friends are kind and good, but 
the temptation of ſeeing me rich beguiled 
them. I was difintereſted and contented 
myſelf, but young and inexperienced; and 
oo I JR ; 
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I yielded t to their pleadings, unaware of 
their conſequences. Alas! I was utterly 
ignorant both of myſelf and the world! I 
knew not how eſſential to my own peace 
Was an amiable companion; and [I knew | 
not, then, — that the world contained one 


juſt formed to make me happy! 


S She now hung down her head, weeping 
and deſponding. Camilla ſought to ſooth 
her, but was ſo amazed, ſo fearful, and ſo 
perplext, ſhe rer knew what either to 5 
1 ſay or to think. ; 


The fair mourner, at ERP A lttle re- 
covering, added: © Let me not agitate 
pour gentle boſom with my ſorrows. I _ 
regard you as an angel ſent to conſole 
them; but it muſt be by mitigating, not 


partaking of them.” 


Camilla was ſenſibly touched; and 


er ſtrangely at a loſs what to judge, 
felt her affections deeply intereſted. 


« I dreaded,” ſhe continued, © to tell 

you my name, for I dreaded to fink my- 

ſelf. into o your contempt, by your know- | 
; ledge 


N 


* 
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ledge of an alliance you muſt deein ſo mer- 
cenary. *Twas folly to hope you would 
not hear it; yet I wiſhed firſt to obtain, at 
leaſt, your good will. The dear loſt name 
of Melmond is all I love to pronounce! 
That name, I believe, is known to you; 

ſo may be, alſo, perhaps, my brother” s un- 
happy ſtory??? | 
Melmond, ſhe then ſaid, believing Miſs 2 
Lynmere betrothed to Mr. Mandlebert, 


had quitted Hampſhire in miſery, to finiſh 


his vacation in Wales, with their mutual 


friends. There he heard that the rumour 
| was falſe; and would inſtantly have re- 
turned and thrown himſelf at 1 feet of 


che young lady, by whoſe couſin, Mr. 
Lionel Tyrold, he had been told ſhe was 
to inherit a large fortune; when this ſecond 


report, alſo, was contradicted, and he learnt 


that Miſs Lynmere had almoſt nothing; 
My brother,” added ſhe, with the 
true ſpirit of true ſentiment, was but the 
more urgent to purſue her; but our re- 
lations interfered - and he, like me, is | 
doomed to endleſi * 


me 


. 
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5 The accident, ſhe ſaid, of the preceding 
morning, was owing to her being engaged 
in reading Rowe's letters from the dead to 
the living; which had ſo infinitely enchanted 
her, that, defiring to peruſe them without 
Interruption, yet fearing to again wander 
in ſearch of a rural retreat, ſhe had driven 


to Knowle; where, hearing the noble fa- 


. mily was abſent, ſhe had aſked leave to 


view the park, and there had taken out 


her delicious book, which ſhe was enjoying 
in the higheſt luxury of ſolitude and 
ſweet air, when Lord Neuford broke 1 in 


upon her. 


C.uanilla nated if the fared. any bad = 
conſequences, by telling Mr. Berlinton of 


his impertinence. 


Heaven forbid, “ ſhe anſwered, « that 


I ſhould be condemned to ſpeak to Mr. 


Beerlinton of any thing that concerns or 


befals me! I ſee him as little as I am able, 
and ſpeak to him as ſeldom.” 


Camilla heard this with grief, but durſt 
not further preſs a ſubje& ſo delicate. 
1 wy: continued ae till noon, and 


then 


mien at „ bo. a. 
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then reluctantly parted, upon a meſſage 
from Mrs. Arlbery that the carriages were 
waiting. Mrs. Berlinton declined being 
rnroduced'to that lady, which would only, 
ſhe ſaid, occaſion nnen to their 8 


* future tte-d-tites. 


Neither the choughtleſſnek of the diſpo- : 
ſuion, nor the gaiety of the imagination of 
Camilla, could diſguiſe from her under- 
ſtanding the glaring eccenfricity of this 
eonduck and character: but ſlie ſaw them 
wich more of intereſt than blame; the va- 
rious attractions with which they, were 
mixed, blending in her opinion ſomething 
between pity and admiration, more cap- 
tivating, though more dangerous, to the 
. fond fancy of youth, than the moſt ſolid = 
; ee and beſt founded eſteem, 
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"HEN Camilla iefrended, ſhe found 
Sir Sedley Clarendel and General 
1 Kinkile i in attendance ; and ſaw, from the 
parlour window, Miſs Dennel fauntering 
| before the houſe, with the newly made 
Y _ acquaintance of the preceding evening. 


The Baronet, who was to drive Mrs. 
| Arlbery, enquired if Camilla would not 
prefer, alſo, an open carriage, Mrs, 
Arlbery ſeconded the motion. Miſs Den- 
nel, then, running to her father, exclaimed, 
„Pray, papa, let's take this lady I've been 


talking with in the coach with us. She's 
the good-naturedeſt creature I ever knew,” 
Who is ſhe? what's her name?“ 5 


O, I don't know that, papa; but ru 


80 and alk her.” FE = 


 Phing | 
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Flying then back, © Pray, ma am,“ ſhe 
cried, « what's your: name? becauſe Papa | 


want's to know.“ 


„ Why, my 4 my 1 name's Mittin, 8 
So you may think of me when you put on 


your gloves.“ 


Papa, her name's s Mittin, ” cried Miſs 5 
; Dennel, ſcampering again to her father, 


„Well, and who is the?” Fs 


O, la, I'm ſure 1 can 't tell, l, only ſhe's 8 a : 


ö e 


And how do you know that?” 3 


4 She told me ſo herſelf.” 1 
« And where does ſhe live?” 1 


chere.“ 


«0, well, if he $a wide that ; 


enough. Pve no more to ſay.” 


* chen, I'lI aſk her!“ cried Miſs Den- 5 
wel, 3 jumping, dear! I'm ſo glad! *twould 
have been ſo dull, only papa and I. I'm 
reſolved, when I've a houſe of my n 


7, PII never 80 alone any where with papa. 
5 This 


Juſt by, papa, at that houſe you. fee 
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This being muttered, the invitation was 


Z made and COTE, and the ; 888 ny | 


forward. 


The ride was per 0 to Ca. 
milla, now revived and chearful; Sir Sedley 


was free from airs; Mrs. Arlbery drew 
them into converſation with one another, 

and none of them were glad when Mr, 
© Dennel, called cc « ſtop! or 0 drive too 


$9: 


| far,” 


nine, who, 3 he was going, 
as uſual, to the Pantiles, had got into the 


1 5 phaeton without inquiry; and who, find. 
ing afterwards her miſtake, concluded they 


were merely taking an airing, now obſerved 
ſhe was advancing towards a crowd, and 


preſently perceived a booth, and an im- 


menſe ſign hung out from it, exhibiting a 


man monkey, or ourang outang. 


Though exceſſively fluttered, the cou- 
rageouſly, and at once, told Mrs. Arlbery 


ſhe' begged to be excuſed proceeding. 


Mrs. Arlbery, who had heard, at the 


play, the general objections of Mandlebert, 
. wo though 


0 
( 
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though ſhe had not attended to her anſwer, 
conjectured her reaſon for retreating, and 
= laughed, but "00d the would not bean 
FE | 
Camilla then beggel to wait in Mr. 
Dennel's carriage, that ſhe might Keep no 
one elſe from the ſhow. Sir Sedley, ſay- 
ing it would be an excruciatingly vulgar 
ſight, propoſed they ſhould all return; but 
the pleaded ſtrongly againſt breaking up, _ 
the party, though, while ſhe was handed 
cout, to go back to the coach, the Den- 
nels and Mrs. Mittin had _—— _ 5 


it had driven off. 


* The chagrin of Camilla Was 0 pers = 
that Mrs. Arlbery herſelf agreed to reſign 


the ſcheme; and Sir Sedley, who drew up 


| to them, faid he ſhould rejoice in being 


delivered from it: but Miſs Dennel, who 


was waiting without the booth for her 
aunt, was ready to cry at the thought of 


loſing the ſight, which Mrs. Mittin had 


| affured her was extremely pretty; and, 
lter ſome diſcuſſion, Camilla was reduced 
%% Cr mo: 405 


——— 
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to beg ſhe might do no miſchief and con. 
ſent to make one. 


Amore immediate diſtreſs now occurred | 
to her; ſhe heard Mr. Dennel call out to 


the man ſtationed at the entrance of the 
booth, What's to pay?” and 1 


_ the had no money JO 
What your Honor pleaſes,” wat the 
ny anſwer, 0 but gentlefolks gires half-a- . 

1 crown.“ 

308 I'm fore it” ual worth ir,” ſaid Mrs, 

Mittin, © for it's one of the moſt curious 
things you ever ſaw. You can't give leſs, 


mm' And the paſſed nimbly by, without 


paying at all: but added, I had a ticket 
the firſt day, and now I come every day 

for nothing, if it don't rain, for one only 

need to pay at firſt,” “ 2 
| Mr. Dennel and his daughter followed, 


and Camilla was beginning a hefitating 
| ſpeech to Mrs. Arlbery, as that lady, not 
attending to her, ſaid to Mr. Dennel: Well, 
frank me alſo; but take care what you 
pay; I'm not at all ſure I ſhall ever return 
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All! fave; goes to my ponies.” And, 
landet by the General, ſhe croſſed the bar- 

rier; not hearing the voice of her young 


friend, which was — . her 
to ſtop. 


Camilla was now in extreme confine. 
She put her hand into her pocket, took it 
out, felt again, and again brought forth =_ 
the hand empty. 15 : = 
"hs Major, wh was before her, and 1 
who watched her, begged leave to ſettle 
Vith the booth-keeper; but Camilla, o 
whom he grew daily more irkſome, again 
preferred a ſhort obligation to the Baronet, 
uud bluſhinglyaſked if he would once more 
be her banker? 
1 Sir Sedley, by no means « ſupe&ing the 
BB neceſſity that urged this condeſcenſion, was 


ſurpriſed and delighted, and almoſt with- 


8 out knowing it himſelf, became all that Was 

: BB attentive, obliging, and pleaſing. 

4 Before they were ſeated, the young | 
u Enſign, Mr. Macderſey, iſſuing from a Ki 
n | | group of gentlemen, addreſſed himſelf to 
5 Camilla, though with an air that ſpoke © | 


A him 1 
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| him much diſcompoſed and out of ſpirits, = 
L I hope you are well, Miſs Camilla Ty. | 
rold,” he cried; © and have left. all your- 


family well? particularly the lovelieſt of 


your ſex, that angel of . the divine 1 
Miſs Lynmere?”” FE 
Except the company "orefont? py ſaid 
Mrs. Arlbery; © always except the com- 


LE pany preſent, W you alk of beauty to 


women.“ 
2 would not ennipt's even the 3 


abſent!” replied he, with warmth; but 


Was interrupted from proceeding, by what 
the maſter of the booth called his Conſort 
of Mufics: in which not leſs than twenty | 
monkies contributed, their part; one dread- 
fully ſcraping a bow acroſs the ſtrings of a 
vile kit, another beating a drum, another 
with a fife, a fourth with a bagpipe, and 
the ſixteen remainder ſtriking together 
tongs, ſhovels, and pokers, by way of 
marrowbones and cleavers. Every body 
ſtopt their ears, though no one could forbear 
laughing at their various contortions, and 
borrible MI, till the maſter of the 
= booth, 


TTY 
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5 haoek to keep them, he ſaid, in tune, dealt 33 
about ſuch fierce blows with a ſtick, that 
they ſet up a general howling, which he 
called the Weocal part of his Conſort, not 
more ſtunning to the ear, than offenſive 
to all humanity. The audience applauded MK 
by loud ſhouts, but Mrs. Arlbery, diſguſted, _ | 
| roſe to quit the booth. Camilla eagerly MK 
ſtarted up to ſecond the motion, but her 
| eyes ſtill more expeditiouſly turned from 
| the door, upon encountering thoſe of Ed- 
gar; who, having met the empty coach of 
Mr. Dennel, had not been able to refrain © I! 
from inquiring where its company had it 
been depoſited; nor, upon hearing it was 
at the accompliſhed Monkies, from haſtening 
lo the ſpot, to ſatisfy himſelf if or not Ca- 
milla had been ſteady to her declaration. 
But he witneſſed at once the propriety of 
bis advice, and its failure. 
The maſter of the booth could not en- 
dure to ſee the departure of the moſt 
brilliant part of his ſpectators, and made 
an harangue, promiſing the company, at 
8 if they would ſubmit to poſtponing 
oo MN 6: | the 
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the Cinfort, in order to oblige his friends | | 
the Quality, they ſhould have it, with * 


naepweſt ſqualls in taſte, afterwards. 


Ihe people laughed and chpped, and 
” Mrs. Arlbery ſat down. © 


In a few minutes, the performers v were [ 


7 ready for a new exhibition. They were 


dreſſed up as ſoldiers, who, headed by- - 
a corporal, came forward to do their 5 


._- exerciles. 


Mrs. Arlbery, ne told the 3 = 


| ral, as he was upon duty, he ſhould hin- 


elf take the command: the General, a 
pleaſant, yet cool and ſenſible man, did 
not laugh leſs; but the Enſign, more warm 
| tempered, and wrong headed, ſecing a 


feather in a monkey's cap, of the ſame co- 


| Jour, by chance, as in his own, fired with 
haſty indignation, and riſing, called out to 
the maſter of the booth: What do you 
mean by this, ſir? do you mean to put an 
affront upon our corps?” 


The man, ſtartled, was going moſt 3 — 


bly to proteſt his innocence of any ſuch 
SF deſign; 
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deſign; but the laugh raiſed againſt the 
FPknſign amongſt the audience gave him 
more courage, and he only umperes with- = 
| out ſpeaking. Sa 
"> What do you mean by grinning at 
me, ſir?” ſaid Macderſey; oy do you want 


me to cane you?“ 


Cane me!” cried che man enges, 
55 by what rights!“ 


| Macderſey, eaſily put off all guard, was 
ſtepping over the benches, with his cane 

__ uplifted, when his next neighbour, tightly x 
holding him, ſaid, in a half whiſper, << If 
you'll take my advice, you'd a deal better 


provoke him to ſtrike the firſt blow. ? 


Macderſey, far more irritated by this 
counſel than by the original offence, 
fiercely looked back, calling out The 
firſt blow! What do I08 4 mean by that, 


| fr ? 2”, 5 


N 85 No offence, ſir,” anſwered the perſon, : 
| who was no other than the flow and ſolemn 
Mr. Dubſter; © but only to give you a 


hint for your own good; for if you ſtrike 


. firſt, 
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| firſt, being in his own houſe, as one 8 


: Wk he may take the law of you.” 
The law!” repeated the fiery Enſign; 


a the law was made for poltroons: a my 


ef honour does not know what it means. 
1 4 you: talk at | that . Bak i aid 5 


> you into trouble.” 5 | 


And who are you, fe, chat take upon 
you the preſumption to give me your 
opinion?” - . ; 
Who am 1, fr? Iam a gentleman if 
0 muſt needs know.. 
«<A gentleman: who ane you ſo? : 
1 Who made me ſo? why leaving off 


buoſineſs! what would you have make me 


ſo? you may tell me if you are any better, 


. if you come to that.“ 


Macderſey, of an ancient aud re- 
ſpeQable family, incenſed paſt meaſure, 
was turning back upon Mr. Dubſter ; 
when the General, taking him gently by 
the hand, begged | he would recollect him- 
4 
1 e «That's | 


cam wy 
ol That's very true, ſir, very true, Ge- 
neral!' cried he, profoundly bowing; 
« what you ſay is very true. 1 have no 
right to put myſelf into a paſſion before 
my ſuperior officer, pujels he puts me into 
it himſelf; in which caſe tis his own fault. 
So l beg your pardon, General, with al! 
my heart. And Pl go out of the booth 
without another half ſyllable. But if ever 
I detet any of thoſe monkies mocking 
us, and wearing our feathers, when you i 
 _@n't by, I ſha'n't put up with it ſo mildly. Fil 
1 hope you'll excuſe me, General.” 
Hue then bowed to him again, and beg- 
ge pardon of all the ladies; but, in quit- | 
ung the booth, contemiptuouſly ſaid to Mr. 
Dubſter: As to you, you little "dirty tel- 
low, you a'n't worth my notice,” | 
«Little dirty fellow!“ repeated Mr. ; 
Dubſter, when he was gone; How come 
you to think of that? why I'm as clean as 
hands can make me! 5 
„Come, ſir, come,” ſaid Mrs. Mittin, 
Wha r over to him, and ſtroking his 
5 « don't be angry; theſe things will JI 
M 4 happen, if 
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| happen, nete in public companies; 5 
but gentlemen ſhould be above mining 
them. He meant no harm, I dare fay.” 


* 0, as lo that, ma'am,” anſwered Mr. 
| Dubſter proudly, « don't much care if 


he did or not: it's no odds to me. Only 1 


don't know much what right he has to 
defame me. I wonder who he thinks he 


is that he may break the peace for nothing, 
I can't ſay Pm much a friend to ſuch be- 
haviour. JOS people with To litle 9 


ceremony.“ 


WY proteſt,” 7 "ated Sir Seller to ca. 
milla, © 'tis your favourite ſwain from the 
Northwick aſſembly! wafted on ſome zephyr 
of Hope, he has purſued you to Tunbridge. 
I flatter myſelf he has brought his laſt bran 
new cloaths to claim your fair hand at the 
| maſter of the ceremonies” ball.” 


$5 -Huſh! huſh!” cried Camilla, i in a low 
voice; “ he will take you literally ſhould ; 
he hear you!” * 


Mr. Dubſter, now perceiving her, bowed 


low from the place where he ſtood, and 
called 


> ; 
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called out,“ How do you do, ma'am? I 


alk pardon for not peaking _ you TO 
but I can't ſay as I ſee you.“ 


Camilla was forced to "kg hoe the 
made no anſwer. But he continued with 


took away our ladder?” _ 

What a deleftableicquaintance! 55 cried 

Sir Sedley; <© would you have the cue... 

to keep ſuch a treaſure to en ? preſent 

me, I ſupplicate!” | 14 

4 O, I know you well enough, fir,” mad 
Mr. Dubſter, who overheard him; * I ſee 

you at the hop at the White Hart; and 1 

believe you know me pretty well too, ſir, 


if I may take account by your ſtaring. Not 


that I mind it in the leaſt.” 
Come, come, don't be 3 lad 
Mrs. Mittin; © can't you be good - natured, 


and hold your tongue? what ſignifies 
mM F 1 


his uſual ſteadineſs; © Why, that was but 
a unked morning we was together ſo long, 
ma'am, in my new ſummer-houſe. We 
uuas in fine jeopardy, that's the truth of it. : 
2» "Pays how does the young gentleman do as FC 


Ly — 


bs 
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taking things amiſs? It only breeds ii 
words.“ 


That's very ſenſibly We upon ue 


faid Mr. Dennel; © I don't know When - : 
8 Pre heard any thing more ſenſibly ſaid.” 


« O, as to that, I don't take it amiſs in 


te leaſt,” cried Mr. Dubſter; “ if the 5 
gentleman's a mind to ſtare, let him ſtare. 
Only I ſhould like to know what it's for. 


| It's no better than child's play, as one may 


ſay, making one look fooliſh for nothing. 
The ourang outang was now announced, 
and Mrs. Arlbery immediately left the 
booth, accompanied by her party, and 5 


== ſpeedily followed by Edgar. 


| | Neither of the carriages were in waiting, 
y but they would not return to the booth. 

Sir Sedley, to whom ſtanding was {till rather 

| Inconvenient, begged a caſt in the carriage 
of a friend, who was accidentally paſſing by. 
|  Macderſey, who joined them, faid he 
had been conſidering what that fellow had 
. e to him, of taking the firſt blow, 
5 and found he could not put up with it: 
| and 
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and upon the appearance of Mr. Dubſter, 


who in quitting the booth was preparing, 
with his uſual leiſurely ſolemnity, to ap- 
proach Camilla, darted forward and ſelz- 

ing him by the collar, exclaimed, * Re- 


tract, fir! Retract!“ 


Mr. Dubſter ſtared, at firſt, without - 
| ſpeech or oppoſition; but being releaſed © 
by the Major, whom the General begged 
to interfere, he angrily ſaid: 8 4 | 

what buſineſs have you to take hold of a 

body in ſuch a manner as that? It's an af- 
fault, fir, and ſo I can prove. And I'm 
glad of it; for now I can ſerve you as 1 
did another gentleman once before, that 1 
ſſmarted out of a good ten pound out of 
| his pocket, for a knock he gave me, for a 
mere nothing, juſt like this here pulling 


one by the collar, nobody knows Why.“ 


The Major, endeavouring to quiet Mac- 


FR adviſed him to deſpiſe lo low a 
perſon. 


« So I will, my dear friend,” he re- 
turned, © as ſoon as ever I have given him 


the proper chaſtiſement for his i ignorance. 


ns i But 


"OY 
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But I muſt do that firlt. You won” vt take 
it ill, Major,” 


+2 [ believe,” cried Mr. Dubſter, holding 


up both his hands, “ the like of this was 
never heard of! Here's a gentleman, as 
he calls himſelf, ready to take away my 


life, with his own good will, for nothing 
but giving him a little bit of advice! How- 


ever, it's all one to me. The law is open 
to all. And if any one plays their tricks 
upon me, they ſhall pay for their funn. 


Pm none of your tame ones to put up 


Vith ſuch a thing for nothing. Im above a 


that, I promiſe you.” PO 
Don't talk, fir, don” t talk!” eel = 


2 Macderſey ; it's a thing I can't bear 
from a mean perſon, to be talked to. I 
had a hundred thouſand times rather ſtand 

to be ſhot at.” 


Mot talk, fir? I ſhould: be glad to 


know what right you has to hinder me, 
provided I ſay nothing againſt the law? 


And as to being a mean perſon, it's more 
than you can prove, for 'm ſure you don't 


 krow who 1 am, nor nothing about me. 


1 may . 
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may be a lord, for any thing you know, 


though 1 don't pretend to ſay I am. But 
as to what people take me for, that 2 
ſo out of character, it's what I ſha'n' 


trouble my head about. They may _ | 


me for a chimney-ſweeper, or they may 


take me for a duke; which they like. I 
ſha'n't tell them whether I'm one or t'other, 


- whether I'm neither. And as to not 
talking, I ſhall hold my tongue when I 


think proper.” : 
« Aſk my pardon this ſions, fellow! = 


5 cried the Enſign, whom the Major, at the 

motion of the General, now caught by the 
arm, and hurried from the ſpot: Mrs. 

| Mittin, at the ſame moment pulling away 


To Dubſter, and notably expounding to 


him the advantages of patience and good 


humour. 


Mrs. Arlbery, wearied. both of * 
ſcuabble and of waiting, took the arm af 
the General, and ſaid ſhe would walk 


: home: ; Mils Dennel lovingly held by 


£ Mrs. Mittin, with whom her father alſo 
7 aſſorted, 
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aſſorted, and by whom Mr. Dobler was 
drawn on. | 


5 Camilla alone had no M com- 4 
panion, as the Major was occupied by the 


Enſign. Edgar ſaw her diſengaged. He 
trembled, he wavered; he wiſhed the Ma. 
jor back; he wiſhed him ſtill more ata 
diſtance too remote ever to return; he 
thought he would inſtantly mount his 
Horſe, and gallop towards Beech Park; 
but the horſe was not ready, and Camilla 
Was in ſight; —and, in leſs than a * 8 
he found himſelf, ſcarce en e 
her — Rn 
Camilla felt a dealer that oc to 
her heart, though the late aſſertions of Mrs. 
Arlbery prepared her to expect him. He 
knew not, however, what to ſay; he felt 
mortified and diſappointed, and when he 
had uttered ſomething ſcarce intelligible 
about the weather, he walked on in ſilence. 
Camilla, whoſe preſent train of thoughts 
had no diſcordant tendency, broke through 


7" . ſtrangeneſs herſelf, and ſaid: How 


1 3 N Virolous 
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frivolous I muſt appear to you! but in+ 
deed I was at the very door of the booth, 
: before 1 knew whither the _ was 
going.“ * 
1 You did not, 1 wi at. leaſt, 1 = 
cried, when you had entered it, deem 


me too rigid, too auſtere, that I thought 
the ſpecies, both of company and of enter= || 


| tainment, ill calculated for a young lady?” 


Rigid! auſtere!” repeated ſhe; © T1 
n never Bras, (apt Tu _ never—and W--: 


ume. 1 | | 
2 lf once again what?” cit ; in a 17 
nuenulous voice; © what would Miſs Ca» | | 

milla fay?—would ſhe again— Is there yet 10 


What would Miſs Camilla ſay?— 3 


Camilla felt confounded, both with 
ideas of what he meant to allude to. 
and what conſtruction he had put upon [il 
her half finiſhed ſentence. Inpatient, [11 
however, to clear that, If once more, | 
. ſhe cried, © you could prevail with || 
yourſelf—now and then— from time to |} 

| time 


% enn, 


time to give me an hint, an idea—of "BE 


what you think right—-I will promiſe, if 


not a conſtant obſervance, at. leaſt a never. 


. failing ſenſe of your kindneſs.“ 


The revulſion i in the heart, in the whole 


frame of Edgar, was almoſt too powerful 
for reſtraint: he panted for an immediate 


explanation of every paſt and every pre- 


ſent difficulty, and a final avowal that ſhe 


Was either ſelf-deſtined to the Major, or--. 


that he had no rival to fear: But before he 
could make any anſwer, a ſudden and vio- 
lent ſhower broke up the conference, and 


grouped the whole ure under A large a 
tree. 1 bh 
2 Thus. Interruption. however, N .no_ 
power upon their thoughts; neither of them 
heard a word that was ſaying; each rumi- 
nated intently, though confuſedly, upon 
what already was paſſed, Yet where the 
wind precipitated the rain, Edgar ſtationed 
himſelf, and held his hat to intercept its 
paſſage to Camilla; and as her eye invo- 
luntarily was caught by the ſhower that 


| * upon his head and ſhoulders, ſhe 
inſenſibly 
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:nſenſibly preſſed nearer to the trunk of 
the tree, to afford more ſhelter to N 


from its branches. 


The reſt of the party e not oy Fx 
_ taciturnity: Mr. Dubſter, ſtaring Mrs. 
Mittin full in the face, exclaimed: « I 
think I ought to know e ma” FRE; —_ 
855 your pardon?” . 
No matter for that!” cried the, turn- | 
ing with quickneſs to Camilla; © Lord, 
 miſs—I don't know your name, how 
pour poor hat is all I don't know how! as 


| limp, and as flimzy, as if it had been ina 


2 tub! 


ue juſt bethought ER , e he, N 
5 where i it was we uſed to ſee one another, 
and all the whole manner of it. I've got 
it as clear in my head as if it was but yeſ- 


terday. Don't you remember —“ 


Can't you ſtand a little out, there?” 
interrupted ſhe; „what ſignifies a man's 
old coat? don't you ſee how you let all 
the rain come upon this young lady? you 
ſhould never think of yourſelf, but only of 
wht you can do to be obliging.” Fees 

A very 


- 
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1 *: very good rule, that! a very good 50 
one indeed!” ſaid Mr. Dane * wal : 
_ every body would mind it.“ 


ſaid Mr. Dubſter, as my neighbours; 
dut as to being wet through, for mere 
complaiſance, I don't think it fair to ex · 
73 pect ſuch a thing of nobody. Beſides, this 
is not ſuch an old coat as you may think 
for. If you was to ſee what I wear at 
| home, I promiſe you would not think ſo 
bad of it. I don't fay it's my beſt; who'd 
be fool then, to wear it every day? How- 
ever, I believe it's pretty nigh as good as 


Mrs. Purdle' s, when, you know, one of 1 


your pattens— 


Come, come, what's the man talking 
about? one perſon ſhould not take all the 
- converſation up ſo. Dear miſs----do tell 
me 8 name? -I am fo ſorry for your 
hat, I can 't but think of i it; it looks as 
. e, 
hy, now, you won't make me be- 
| lere, ſaid Mr, . « you've forgot 
-- 5 MOW- 


I'm as willing to mind it, 1 believe,” 1 


that I had on that night I ſaw you at 
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how your patten broke; and how I ſqueez- 
ed my finger under the iron? And how 
I'd like to have loſt the uſe of it? There 
would have been a fine . And how 5 


Mrs. Purdle--- 


2 Pm ſure the ſhower's a" cited ” 
Mrs. Mittin, “and if we ſtay here, we ſhall 
have all the droppings of the leaves upon 
us. Poor miſs thing-o-me's hat is ſpoilt 

already. There's no need to make it 


worſe.” 


N And how Mrs. Purdle2 1 90 ecleiinnied + 90 
vas obliged to lend you a pair of ſhoes 
and ſtockings, becauſe you was wet 
| through your feet? And how they would 
not fit you, and kept tumbling off? And 
how, when ſomebody come to fetch you in 
their own coach, you made us ſay you was 
taken ill, becauſe you was ſo daubed with 
mud and mire, you was e to Rue 


yourſelf? And how 
EI can't think what you are | talking 


of, ” ſaid Mrs. Mittin; “ but come, let's 
7 you and I go a little way on, to ſee if the 
rain's over,” She then went ſome paces 
RE from 
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from the tree, and ſaid: What ſionifies | 
running on fo, Mr. Dubſter, about thing os 

nobody knows any thing of?. It's tiring | 


all the company to death. You ſhould 
never talk about your own fingers, and 


| hap-hazards, to genteel people. You | 


| ſhould only talk about agreeable ſubjects | 

as Ido. See how they all like me! That 
gentleman brought me to the monkies in 7 
his own coach.“ | 


"6 Azto that,” ent he, gravely, «I 
did not mean, in the leaſt, to lay any thing 5 
diſagreeable; only I thought it odd you 
ſhould not ſeem to know me again, con- 
; ſidering Mrs. Purdle uſed : 


Why you've no nous, Mr. -. Dubſter; 
Mrs. Purdle's a very good fort of woman 
and the beſt friend I have in the world, 
perhaps, at the bottom; but ſhe i'n't a ſort 
of perſon to talk of before gentlefolks. 
You ſhould talk to great people about 
their own affairs, and what you can do to 
pleaſe them, and find out how you can 
ſerve them, if you'd be treated genteelly 
by them, as I am. Why, 1 go every 
| 1 where, 


where; and ſee every 4 and it coſts 


| me nothing. A friend, Aa lady of great 5 
| faſhion, took me one day to the monkies; 
and paid for me; and I've gone ſince, 


bs: whenever I will, for nothing.” 


" Nobody treats me to nothing,  anſwer- 
ed he, in a melancholy voice, © whatever's 
the reaſon: except when I make friends 
with ſomebody that can let me in tree, 
ſometimes. And I get a peep, now ang 


| _ at what goes forward, that way.“ 


e you are rich enough to pay for : 
y u now, Mr. Dubſter; good lack! 
if I had ſuch a fortune as yours, I'd go A all 


; the world over, and thanks to nobody.“ 


„And how long would you. be rich | 
then, Mrs. Mittin? Who'd give you your 


money again when you'd ſpent it? I got 


mine hard enough. I ſha'n't tool it away 


in a hurry, I promiſe you!“ 


I can't ſay I ſee that, Mr. Dubſter, 
when two of your wives $ dind ſo ſoon, and 


left you ſo handlome, 
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6 Why, yes, 1 don't ſay to the contrary | 


of that; but then, think 15 the time e before, 5 
when I was *prentice! -? 


The ſhower was now over, and the party 
one as Deere. _—_ 


Edgar, uncertain, irreſolute, ated on 


in ſilence: yet attentive, aſſiduous, even 


tenderly watchful to guide, guard, and 


afſſiſt his fair companion in her way. The 


name of the Major trembled perpetually 
upon his lips; but fear what might be the 
reſult of his inquiries ſtopt his ſpeech till 
they approached the houſe; when he 


commanded voice to ſay: © You per- 


mit, Tens the renewal of my old privi- 
lege 3 
. Permit! I wiſh for ib“ 
They were now at the door. Edgar, not 
daring to ſpeak again to Camilla, and not 
able to addreſs any one elſe, took his 
leave; enchanted that he was authorized, 
once more, to inform himſelf with open- 
neſs of the ſtate of her affairs, and of her 
conduct. And Camilla, dwelling with de- 
: * 


F 
light upon the diſcernment of Mrs. Arl- 
bery, bleſt the happy penetration that had 

endowed her with courage to ſpeak again 


to Edgar in terms of friendſhip and con- 
fidence. 


Mrs. Mittin, declaring "a could not eat 
till ſhe had ſeen what could be done for 
the hat of Mils Tyrold, accompanied her 


up ſtairs, took it off herſelf, wiped it, 


ſmoothed, and tried to new arrange it; 
and, at laſt, failing to ſucceed, inſiſted 
upon taking it home, to put it in order, 
and promiſed to return it in the morning 


time enough for the Pantiles. Camilla 


was much aſhamed; but ſhe had no means 
to buy another, and ſhe had now loſt her 
indifference to going abroad. She thought, 
therefore, this new acquaintance at leaſt as 
uſeful at ſhe was officious, and een her 
civility with thanks. 
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5 CHAP: vu. 
e Raum. 


HE evening, as W was 5 Galtivied 1 
the Rooms. The firſt object Camilla 
and upon her entrance was Edgar, and 
the ſmile with which ſhe met his eye brought 
him inſtantly to her ſide. That ſmile was 
not leſs radiant for his nearer approach; 
nor was his pleaſure in it leſs animated for 


bobſerving that Major Cerwood was not of 


her party, nor as yet in the room. Ihe 


opportunity ſeemed inviting to engage her 
himſelf; to ſuggeſt and to find it irreſiſtible 


was the ſame thing, and he inquired if 
22 her whole evening were arranged, or ſhe 


would go down two dances with an old 
friend. 


The ſoftneſs of her aſſent was even ex. 


quiſite delight to him; and, as they all 


walked up and down the apartment, though 
- ME addreficd her but little, and though ſhe 
7 "Rn 


. 


BE 
1 

- 

* 
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ſpoke but in anſwer, every word he ut- 
tered ſhe received as couching ſome gentle 
meaning, and every ſyllable ſhe replied, he 
thought conveyed ſomething of flattering 
intereſt: and although all was upon open 
and unavoidable ſubjects, he had no eyes 
but for her, ſhe had 1 no attention \ but for | 
„„ 5 
This quiet, yet 0 — . 
was ſoon a little interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a large and ſtriking party, led 1 
on by Lady Alithea Selmore; for which {| 


every body made way, to which every body 


FF turned, and which, paſſing by all the com- 
pany without ſeeming conſcious there wass 
any to pals, formed a maſs at the upper | 
end of the room, with an air and manner | 
of ſuch excluſive attention to their chief, | 
or to one another, that common obſerva- 
tion would have concluded ſome film be- 
fore their eyes obſtructed their diſcerning 


that they were not the ſole engrofſers | of 


| the apartment. 


But ſuch was not the judgment formed 


of them by Mrs. Arlbery, who, forced by 


Vor. III. ; N | me. 
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the ſtream to give them paſſage, paid her- 
ſelf for the condeſcenſion by a commentary 
upon the paſſengers. Thoſe good people,” 
ſaid ſhe, © ſtrive to make us believe we 
are nothing to them. They ſtrive even 
to believe it themſelves. But this is the 


mere ſemblance worn by pride and affect- | 
ation, to veil internal fatigue. They _ 


come hither to recruit their exhauſted 
powers, not, indeed, by joining in our ſo- 
ciety, but by a view of new objects for 


their ſenſes, and the flattering idea, for © - 


their minds, of the envy or admiration they 
excite. They are all people of ſome con- 
ſequence, and many of them are people of 
title: but theſe are far the moſt ſupportable 
; of the group; their privileged ſuperiority, 
over the reſt is ſo marked and indiſputable, 


that they are ſaved the trouble either of : 
__ claiming or aſcertaining it: but thoſe who 


approach their rank without reaching it, 
live in a conſtant ſtruggle to make known. 
© their importance. Indeed, 1 hage often 
ſeen that people of title are leſs gratified 


with the found of their OWN honours, 
Bs, „ 
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than people af no title in pronouncing 
OO 


— Sele Clarendel was of this ſet. 
Like the reſt he paſſed Mrs. Arlbery with- 
out ſeeming to notice her, and was paſſing 
Camilla in the ſame manner; but not 
aware this was only to be fine, like the 
party to which he belonged, ſhe very in- 
nocently ſpoke to him herſelf, to hope he 
got ſafe to his lodgings, without n 
any further ill effect from his accident. 

Sir Sedley, though internally much gra- 


| tified by this intereſt in his ſafety, which in 
Camilla was the reſult of having herſelf 
endangered it, looked as if he ſcarce re- 
collected her, and making haſtily a kind | 
ol half bow, walked on with his company. BY 


Camilla, who had no view, nor one 
ſerious thought concerning him, was rather 
amuſed than diſpleaſed by his caprices; 
and was preparing to relate the hiſtory of 
his lameneſs to Edgar, who ſeemed ſur- 
priſed and even hurt by her addreſſing him, 
and by his ſo ſlightly paſſing her, when 

e the 


| 

. 

1 

3 
: 
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the entrance of another f ſplendid party i in- | 


5 ropes all diſcourſe, 


And here, to her utter amaze; the be⸗ | 


held, as chief of the group, her romantic 
new friend; not leading, indeed, like Lady 
Alithea Selmore, a train, but ſurrounded _ 
by admirers, who, ſeeking no eye but hers, . 

ſeemed' dim and humble planets, moving 
round a radiant ſun, 


Camilla now, forgetting Sir Sedley, 


would have taken this moment to narrate 
her adventure with Mrs. Berlinton, ha 
not her deſign been defeated by the ap- 
proach of the Major. He belonged to this 
laſt group, but was the only one that ſe- 
parated from it. He ſpoke to Camilla 
with his uſual air of devotion, told her he 
had dined with Mrs. Berlinton, to whoſe 
huſband, whom he had taken for her 


grandfather, he had been juſt introduced; 


and begged to know of Mrs. Arlbery if 5 
he might have the pleaſure of bringing 
them ai acquainted; an offer which Ca- 
milla, unauthoriſed by Mrs. Berlinton, had 


not 
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rot ventured to make. Mrs. Arlbery de- 
clined the propoſai; not anxious to mix 


where ſhe had ſinall chance of preſiding. . 


The party, after traverſing the room, 


5 took full and excluſive poſſeſſion of a con- 


ſiderable ſpot juſt below that occupied * 
Lady Alithea 


Theſe two companies r 3 
groſſed all attention, amply ſupplying the 


reſt of the aſſembly with topics for dif- 
courſe. The ſet with Lady Alithea Sel- 
more was, in general, haughty, ſuperci- 
| ous, and taciturn; looking around with 
eyes determined to ſee neither any perſon 
nor any thing before them, and rarely 
ſpeaking, except to applaud what fell from 
her ladyſhip; who far leſs proud, becauſe 
| lover of popularity, deigned herſelf, 
from time to time, a flight glance at the 
company, to ſee if ſhe was. obſerved, anc 
to enjoy its reverence. 
The party to which Mrs. Berlinton was - 
the loadſtone, was far more attractive to 


the diſciples of nature, though leſs ſedu- 


1 loght by thoſe whom the manners 
Eo a ns MY | and 
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and maxims of the common world had 
- ſophiſticated. They were gay, elegant, de- 
ſirous to pleaſe, becauſe pleaſed themſelves; | 
and though ſome of them harboured . 
ſigns deeper and more dangerous than any 
formed by the votaries of rank they appear- 
ed to have nothing more in view than to 
decorate with flowers the preſent moment. 
The magnetic influence of beauty was, 
however, more powerful than that of tlie 
ton; for though Mrs. Berlinton, from time 


do time, allured a beau from Lady Alithea 
| Selmore, her ladyſhip, during the whole 


ſeaſon, had not one retaliation to boaſt. 
But, on the other hand, the females, in 
general, ſtrove to cluſter about Lady Ali- 
thea; Mrs. Berlinton leaving them no 
greater chance of ene, in converſation 
than i in charms. 5 


Edgar had made way upon the 1 
'of the Major, who wore an air of ſuperior 
claim extremely unpleaſant to him; but, 
ſince already engaged to Camilla, he 
meant to return to her when the dancing 
began. 
| : She 


En 9% 
She concluded he left her but to ſpeak 


to ſome acquaintance, and was; herſell, 


: ; amply occupied in obſerving Her new 
friend. The light in which ſhe'nbw /be- 
held her, admired; purſued, and adulated, 


_ elegantly adorned in her perſon, and Be 


dently with but one rival for fame and 
| faſhion in Tunbridge, filled her with aſto- 
niſhment. Nothing could leſs aſſort with 


":- "an paſſion. for ſolitude, her. fondneſs: for : 
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literary and.; ſentimental diſcuſſions, and 


her enthuſiaſm in. friendſhip. _ But i her | 


furpxiſe. was mixed with praiſe and nr. 


ation, when ſhe. reflected upon the, ſoft 5 


: humility, a and 985 g ſweetnels of. bo 
her, by, general; coh- 
ent cholding, ** þ = Tank 1 in fociety. 1 
5 , The, Major;carneſtly prefſed to conduct 
Camilla to this coterie, aſſuring her Mrs. 
Berlinton would not have paſſed, had ſhe 
Gen her, for, during dinner, and at coffee, 
the: had talked of nobody elſe. Camilla 
heard this with pleaſur e, but ſhrunk from 


” all advances, and ſtrove rather to hide than 


few herſelf, that Mrs, Berlinton might 
FVV 


| Jung full liberty hide 136: | ſock or avoid q 
her. She wiſhed to conſult Edgar upon 
| -this acquaintance; though the preſent 
| ſplendour of her appearance, and the 
number of Her followers, made her fear 
ſhe could never induce him to do juſtice 
to the fweetneſs and endearment of ** 
ſocial powers. . 
When the Major found he hated 8 
vain, he faid he would at leaſt let Mrs, 
| Berlinton know where to look for herz oY 
: nd went himſelf to that lady, 


| _  Fdgar, who had felt ſenfibly mortified = 
to obſerve, when he retreated, that the 
eyes and attention ,of Camilla had been 
wv ro beſtowed upon what he conſidered = 
merely as a new ſcene, was now coming 
forward; when he ſaw Mrs. Berlinton 
Hhaſtily riſe, ſuddenly break from all her 
adulators, and, with quick ſteps and ani- 
| mated geſtures, traverſe the apartment, to 
| addreſs Camilla, whom, taking by both - 
| Her hands, which ſhe preſſed to her heart, 
| the conjured, in the moſt OY m—_ 15 
to We her back. 


delicacy to Mrs. Arlbery, ſtimulated by 
the fear of miſſing her expected partner 
in the country dances, declined the in- 
vitation: Mrs. Berlinton looked diſap- 
pointed; but ſaid ſhe would not be im- 
portunate, and returned alone © | 
Camilla, a little diſturbed, beſought the 


Major to follow, with an offer of ſpend- 


ing with her, if ſhe pleaſed, dhe whole. 2 


of the enſuing day. 
i 4 Charming!“ cried the Major, ce for 
2 1 am engaged to her myſelf already.“ 
| * To Camilla this hearing was diſtreſſi ing; 
to Edgar it was ſcarcely endurable. But 
ſhe could not retract, and Edgar was ſtopt 


in the inquiries he meant to make con- 


cerning this ſtriking new acquaintance, by 
an abrupt declaration from Mrs. Arlbery, 
that the Rooms were inſufferable, and ſhe 
would immediately go home. She then 


gave her hand to the General, and Miſe 


Dennel took the arm of Camilla, mur- 
5 Ong; that ſhe W never leave he 
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Rooms at ſuch an meds hour again, when yy 
6 once ſhe was married. 


A quit Edgar iy at the very mo- 
MES of renewed intercourſe and amity, 
ſeemed too cruel; and Camilla, though 
with bluſhes, and ftammering, whiſpered 
Mrs. Arlbery, " What can 1 do, ma%am? 

Moſt unfortunately 1 have engaged myſelf 5 

o dance!“ 5 

„ With whom?® - = 
[6 « With—Mr.—Mandlebert.” 


1s 's« O, valtly well! Stay, then by all 
means: but, as he has not engaged me 
2 too, allow me, I beſeech you, to eſcape. 


Mrs. Berlinton will, I am ſure, be happy . 


f to take care of you.” 1 5 


This ſcheme was, to Camilla, the moſt 
5 pleaſant that could be propoſed; and, at 
the ſame inſtant, the Major returned to 
her, with theſe words written with a pencil | 
pon the back of a letter. 


„ To-morrow, and next day, and next : 
day, come to n my lovely triend; every 
WEE 5 thing, 
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; thing, a. derer we enen me but TT 
| yourſelf.» 100 59 i311 el 5 
Camilla, obliged 25 to n tocvarſe 
to the Major, wrote, upon the ſame paper; 
* Cary you have the goodneſs to convex i 
me to Mount Pleaſant to-night, if I ſtay? ?“ 
and begged him to bring her an anſwer. 
She entrèeated, alſo, Mrs. Arlbery to ſtop 
tik it arrived, which was almoſt in the If 
ſame minute; for the eye of Mrs. Berlin- 
ton had hut glanced upon the words, ere | 
her ſoft and lovely. form was again with 
cheir fair writer, with whom, ſmiling and KB 
delighted ſhe wake e arm in vm; = 
o her place. {mM 
ui Mrs} hn and the General, aa Mi. 
and Miſs Dennel, now left thf oom. 
Ease dal this with amazement, 
He found chat the young lady ſhe joined 
Mas · ſiſter · in- law to a peer, and as fafhion- 
able as ſhe was beautiful; but could not 
fathem bow ſo great an intimacy * 
ſuddenly heen formed. 
Js Camilla, chus diſtinguiſhed, became now | 
RO object of peguliar notice; her 
JG EOS * 6 = own 


3 turn, had led him to conſider her with an 
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don perſonal claim to particular attention, 
ber dejection had forfeited, for it had rob- 
ded her eyes of their animation, and her 
countenance of its play; but no contagion 
ſpreads with greater certainty nor greater 
ſpeed than that of faſhion; flander itfelf is 


Rot more ſure of promulgation. - 


now looked at by all preſent as if ſeen for 
the firſt time; every one diſcovered in her 


ſome charm, ſome grace, ſome excellence; 


' thoſe who, the minute before, had paſſed 


her.with perfect indifference; faid it was 


5 to ſee and not be ſtruck with 
her; and all agreed the could appear upon 


no ſpot under the ſun, and not inſtine. 
_. tively be fingled outs a8 e to ſhine in 


| the higheſt ſphere. 
But he by whom this a was 
obſerved with moſt pleaſure, was Sir Sed- 
ley Clarendel. The ext 
he had performed for Camilla,” and the 
grateful intereſt ſhe had ſhewri him in re- 


ſervice 


attention fo favourable, that, without half 5 


her merit, or half her beauty, ſhe could 
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not have failed riſing i in his eſtimation, and 
. exciting his regard: and ſhe had now a ſu- 
perior charm that diſtanced every other; ſhe _ 
| had been aſked to dance, yet refuſed it, by 
a man of celebrity in the en; and ſhe was 
publicly ſought and careſſed by the only 
mival at Tunbridge, in that ſpecies of re- 
noun, to Lady Alithea Selmore. — i 
He felt an increaſed defire to be pre- E 
ſented to Mrs. Berlinton himſelf; and, 


gliding from his own circle as quietly as be 5 


could contrive, not to offend Lady Alithea, 


who, though ſhe laughed at the little Ned 
f ruftic, Was | watchful of her 9 —_— 
3 behind Lord a O'Lerney and d whiſpered his. + | 


we. 
He was n by the young ver 
with that grace, and that ſweetneſs which 
rendered her fo generally bewitching, yet 
_ vith an air that proved her already accuſ- 
tomed to admiration, and untouched dy 
its intoxicating qualities. All that was 
voluntary of her attention was beſtowed 
excjufively' upon — though, when - 
N addreſſed 
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„„ 


Aadreſselt and called upon by others; the”: - 
anſwered without impatience, and. locked 
Without diſpleaſure, ' , 


This conduct, at the nher time Aar i NR 


bo wel her in a point of view the moſt 
J amiable; raiſed Camilla higher and higher 
in the eyes of the bye-ſtanders: and, in a 

fe minutes more, the general cry through. 


out the aſſembly was, to inquire who was 


the young lady Eau unde e 5 
Mrs. Berlinton . 


: 4 by —_ 
7 3 


Edgar heard this vith increaſed ee 


Has ſhe diſcretion, nas ſhe fortitude, 
krhought he, te withſtand public diſtinc- 
tion? Will it not ſpoil her for private life; 
eſtrange her from family concerns? render 
taſteleſs and inſipid the conjugal and ma- 
ternal characters, meant by Nature to form 


not only the moſt ſacred of duties, but the 


moſt delicious of enjoyments?,.,, /..,.,,«.; 


Very ſoon after, this anxiety was tinc- 


| tured with a feeling more ſevere; he ſaw 

her ſpoken to negligently by Sir Sedley; 

he required, after what he had already him- 
elf dene impertinencr from the Bauche. 


chat Do 


enn. 2 
that ſhe ſhould have aſſumed to him a 


contrary, that ſhe anſwered him with 


pleaſant alacrity, and, when not engaged 
by Mrs. Berlinton, een to A even 


uith diſtinction. 


Alas! thought he, the degradation ron 2 
the true female character is already begun! 


already the lure of faſhion draws her from 


2 What ſhe owes to delicacy and propriety, 1 


35 01 give a ne weepton to inſolence and + 
eine meamhile, unlulpielons of his 


# remarks, and perſuaded every civikty i in 


her power was due to Sir Sedley, was gay, 7 


pleaſed, and pleaſing; happy to conſider — 


herſelf under the guidance, and reſtored 
to the amity of Edgar, and determined to 
acquaint him with all her affairs, and con- 
ſult him upon all her proceedings. 


The dancing, for which mutually they 
languiſhed, as the mutual means of: re- 


union, ſeemed not to de the humour of 1 
the evening, and thoſe who were ready 


for i it, were not of ſufficient conſequence 
| to 
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to bring it forward. But when Mrs. Ber. 

linton mentioned, that ſhe had been taking 
ſome leſſons in a cotillon, a univerſal cry 
Was raiſed by all. her party, to try one im- 
5 mediately. She pleaded in vain her inex- 


perience in ſuch dances; they inſiſted there 


was nobody preſent that could criticiſe, 


dat her form aloue-would compenſate for | 


every miſtake of rule, and that the beſt 
leſſon was eaſy practice. 1 8 


he was ſoon gained, for the was not 
| addifted to denials; ; but the application. 

| which enſued to Camilla was. acceded to 
leſs promptly. As there were but two. 


other ladies in the circle of Mrs. Berlinton,. 


her aſſiſtance was declared to be indiſpenſ- 
able. She pleaded inability of every ſort, 
though to dance without Edgar was her 
only real objection; for. ſhe had no falſe 
| ſhame in being ignorant of what ſhe never 
had learnt. But Mrs. Berlinton -proteſted 
ſhe would not riſe if ſhe were the only 
novice to be exhibited;.and the Major then 
5 e jo. _— hanſelf at e feet ; 
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ſtood up, to prevent an action chat Edgar 


might nuſinterpret. 


Hoping, however, now, to at leaſt 4 
him into their ſet, ſhe ventured to acknow- 
ledge to Mrs. Berlinton, that ſhe was already j 


. engaged, in caſe ſne danced. 


The Maj jor, who heard her, md 1 
1 kaſevs' it was not to himſelf, Arenuoully N 
declared this could only be for country 


- dances, and therefore Wome | not Ns — 


with a cotillon. N 


« Will country dances, then ſaid fe : 


L tht, follow: 1 
* Certainly, if any\ one | has ſpirit 5 5 


The cotilien was now TORY ind the 
5 preceding bow from the oppoſite Maier 
forced her courtſie in return. 
The little ſkill in this dance of one f 
the performers, and the total want of it 
in another, made it a mere pleaſantry to 
all, though the youth and beauty of the 
two who did the worſt, rendered them ob- 
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jects 4 admiration; that- left nearly ur 7 
noticed thoſe who did beſt, 


Io Camilla what belonged to E | 


in this buſineſs was of ſhort duration, 
When the cotillon was over, ſhe ſaw no- 


thing of Edgar. She looked around, mor- 


_ tified, diſappointed. No one called for a 
country dance; and the few who hail 
. withed for it, concluding all chance over 
when a cotillon was begun, had n now re- 
tired, or given it up. 


What was this 0 "OY 
1 cared with the ſuffering s of Edgar? Some- 


fy" Q 
03 


thing. of a conteſt, 2 of entreaties, had No. 


reached his ears, while he had hovere 

near the party, or ſtrolled up and down 
the room. He had gathered the ſubject 
Was dancing, and he ſaw the Major moſt 

earneſt with Camilla. He was ſure it was 
for her hand, and concluded it was for a 
country dance; but could ſhe forfeit her 
engagement? were matters ſo far advanced, 
as to make her ſo: openly ſhew him all pre- 
NI. powerful, * over all rivals, 


"Outs 2 


but, according to "the _ $ eſtabliſhed | 


cuſtoms upon theſe e over all | 
decorum? 15 


Preſently, he ſaw the Major half kneel; 257 
he ſaw her riſe to prevent the proſtratibii; 
and he heard the dance called. 


He could bear no more; pain into- N 


lerable ſeized, diſtracted him, and he 


abruptly quitted the ball-room, leſt the 


Major ſhould approach him with ſome 
happy apology, which he was unfitted to 
receive. 1 | 


He could 4 feitle bs 1420 by ſup- 


poſing ſhe really loved Major Cerwood, 1 


and had ſuffered her character to be * | 
fected by the indelicacy that made a part 


of his own. Yet why had ſhe ſo ſtrove | 


to deny all regard, all conneQion? what 
an unaccountable want of frankneſs! what 
a miſerable dereliction of truth! 


lis firſt impulſe was to ſet off inſtantly 
"bow Tunbridge; but his ſecond thoughts 
. repreſented the confeſſion this would make. 
He was too proud to leave the Major, 
whom 5 


. 
whom he deſpiſed, ſuch a triumph and toe 1 5 


much hurt to permit Camilla herſelf tio 


know him fo poignantly wounded. She 
could not, indeed, but be ſtruck by his 


retreat; he reſolved, however, to try to 
meet with her the next day, and to ſpeak 
to her with the amity they had ſo lately 
arranged, yet in a way that ſhould mani- 
feſt him wholly tree from all other intereſt. 
or „ 
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cn AP. VII. 
Wa ays fo the Heart. 


ALL ande to Camilla was comphitely | 
over from the moment that _ 
= diſappeared. | SAID; ; 
When ſhe returned to Mount Pleaſant, 8 
Mrs. Arlbery, whom ſhe found alone, ſaid, 
Did I not underſtand that you were go- 
ing to dance with Mr. Mandlebert? How | 
chanced he to leave you? We were kept 
ages waiting for the coach; and I ſaw bim 
5 paſs by, and walk off. 
Camilla, colouring, related the hiſtory 
of the cotillon; and ſaid, ſhe feared, not 


knowing how ſhe had been circumſtanced, 
he was diſpleaſed. 


« Diſpleaſed !”” cried Mrs. Alley, 


laughing; and do you, at ſeventeen, 
ſuffer a man to be diſpleaſed? How can 


you: do worſe when you are fiſty? Know | 
10 | | | Jour | 
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your own power more truly, and ule it 
better. Men, my dear, are all ſpoilt by 


humility, and all conquered .by gaiety. 


TI Amuſe and defy them!—attend to that 


: maxim, and you will Have the world at your 
e 


1 have no BY ambition but T- 
ſhould be ſenſibly hurt. to make an old 


friend: think ill of me.“ 


« When an old Friend, ” ſaid 145. Arl- 
| bery, archly, © happens to be a young 
man, you muſt conduct yourſelf with him 
a little like what you are; that is, a young 
woman. And a young woman is never 
in her proper place, if ſuch ſort of old 
friends are not taught to know their own. 
From the inſtant you permit them to think 
of being offended, they become your mal- 


kb _ you will find it vaſtly more con- 
velfient to make them your ſlaves.” 


Camilla pretended to underſtand this in 


a mere general lenſe, and wiſhed her good 
night. | 


| The 
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The next morning, at an early Rur 


ber chamber door was opened with great 
ſuddenneſs, and no preparation, and Mrs. 
Mittin tript 8 into the . with A 
hat in her hand. 


« Look here! my dear Mis Tyrol, = 
_ cried ſhe, © for now that other young lady 
has told me your name, and I writ it down 
= upon paper, that I might not forget it 
Again: look at your hat now! Did you 
ever ſee any thing ſo much improved fos 

| the better? I declare nobody would know 

| it! Miſs Dennel ſays it's as pretty again as 

it was at firſt, Pl 8⁰ and ſhew i it to the 

$ other 1 AD 


*r. 


Away ſhe went, triumphant, ar the 


: trophy of her notability ; but preſently re- 


turned, ſaying, Do, pray, Miſs Tyrold, 


write me down that other lady's name up- 
on a ſcrap of paper. It always goes out 


of my head. And one looks as if one 


knew nobody, when, one : forgets People 8 


wann, b 


Camilla alles. and expreſſed. her 


11 . ſhame 8 
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- fs to have cauſed. her ſo muck 3 
trouble. - 


« O, my dear, it's none at all. 1 got al z 
the things at Mrs. Tillden's.” “ 


„Who is Mrs. Tilden! py cried ca a. 
milla, ſtaring. s 


Why the milliner, Don't you know 5 


r 


2 What things?” aſked came. alarm: 
. Why theſe, r my F "lon? t you ſee? 


5 Why i it's all new, except juſt the hat itſelf, 7 
and the feathers.” take 


Camilla was now in extreme embarriſſ 


ment. She had concluded Mrs. Mittin 
had only newly arranged the ornaments, 
| and had not the ſmalleſt idea of incurring 


- a debt which the had no means to diſ. 


charge. 


n n comes to qulty a \ trifle conti- 
nued Mrs. Mitten,“ for all it's ſo pretty. 


Mrs. Tilden's > ye are all monſtrous | 


f. 
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cheap. &; get things for next to nothing 


| from her, ſometimes, when they are a little 


paſt the mode. But then I recommend her 


a heap of cuſtomers. I get all my friendz, 5 
— " hook or by crook, to go to her ſhop.” 


„ And what,” ſtammered out Camilla, 


60 < beſides my thanks, do I owe you: Re” 


Oh, nothing. She would not be paid; : 

the ſaid, as you was her cuſtomer, and had 
all your things of her at firſt, ſhe'd put it . 
down i in your bill for the ſeaſon.“ 


This was, at leaſt, ſome reſpite; though 1 
Camilla felt the diſagreeable neceſſity of 


Fo increaſing | her intended demand upon Mrs. 
| Arlbery. 


' Miſs Dennel came ah a ne from 5 


that lady to the Pantiles, whither, as the 


day was fine, ſhe N they ſhould 
Walk. 


66 0,” cried Mrs. Mittin, 60 if you are 
going upon the Pantiles, you muſt go to 


_ that ſhop where there's the curious ear- ringe 
| that are to be raftled bor. You'll put in 
to be ſure. r 


3 Joh Camilla 
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Camilla laid no, with a figh An ae = 
to the ear- rings, but due to a tender recol- 


lection of the raffle in which Edgar had 
procured her the trinket ſhe moſt valued. 


Mrs. Mittin propoſed accompanying them, 
and aſked Camilla to introduce her to Mrs. 


. Arlbery. This was very diſagreeable; 


but ſhe knew not how, after the ein ſhe 
owed her, to refuſe. 


Mrs. Arlbery received her with much 5 


ſurprize, but perfect unconcern ; conſcious 


of her own importance, ſhe feared no di—- 
grace from being ſeen with one in a lower 


ſtation; and ſhe conceived it no > honour to 7 
appear with one in a higher. 1 


When they came to the Pantiles, Mrs. 25 


| Mittin begged to introduce them to a view | 
of the ear-rings, which belonged, ſhe ſaid, to 
one of her particular friends; and as Mrs. 
Arlbery caught the eye of Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel in paſſing the window, ſhe entered 
.the ſhop. 


490 Well, ” cried Mrs. Mittin, to its ms 
ter, * don't ſay I bring you no company. 


I am | ſure you * to let me throw | for 
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nothing, if it's only for good luck; for! 
am fure theſe three ladies will all put in. 
Come, Miſs Dennel, do lead the way. Tis 

but half a — and any look an a 


3 « Aſk papa to pay for me!” cried Fr | 


TD Dennel. 


e Come, Nee Fl come, put 4005 the 
half guinea for the young lady. I'm ſure 


you can t refuſe her. Lord! what 8 half 4 © 
® guinea?”” 


That's a very bad way of reaſoning,” 5 
anſwered Mr. Dennel; © and what I did 


not expect from a woman of your ſenſe.” 
Why you don't think, fir, I meant 
that half a guinea's a trifle? No indeed! 
I know what money 1s better than that. 1 

only mean half a guinea Is nothing i in com- 


| pariſon to ten guineas, which is the price 


of the ear · rings; and ſo that makes me think 
it's pity the young lady ſhould loſe an op- 
portunity of getting them ſo cheap. I'm 
ſure if they were dear, I ſhould be the laſt 
to recommend them, for I think extrava- 
dance the greateſt ſin under the ſun.“ 


0 1 40 Well, 
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« Well, now you ſpeak like the ſenſible 12 75 
woman I took you for.“ 
A very little more eloquence of this doit | 
was neceſſary, before Mr. Denne 92 > 
_ down half a guinea. _ | 


„ Well, I declare,” cried Mrs. Mittin, 7 : 


« there's only three more names wanted; 
7 and when theſe two ladies have put in, 
there will be only one! I'm ſure if I was 


rich enough, that one would not be far 


off. But come, ma' am, where's your half 


guinea? Come, Miſs Tyrold, don't hold 


back; who knows but you may win? 
there's only nineteen * you. Lord, 8 0 
what's that : 1 
Camilla turned away, and Mrs. Alters 
aid not liſten to a word ; but-when Sir 
Sedley ſaid, They are really very pretty; 
Von't you throw?“ ſhe anſwered, I mult 
rather make a raffle with my own trinkets, _ 
than raffle for other people's. Think of 
my ponies! Howeyer, I'II put in, if Mr. 
Dennel will be my paymaſter.“ 
Mr. Dennel, turning ſhort off, walked 
> out of the ſhop. 


1 4 This 
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„This is a bad omen!” ; ied the, - | 


laughing; and then deſired to look at the 


liſt of rafflers; when ſeeing amongſt the 


names thoſe of Lady Alithea Selmore and 


. the Hon. Mrs. Berlinton, Me exclaimed: 


«Tis a coalition of all faſhion and repu- 


tation! We ſhall be abſolutely ſcouted, 
my dear Miſs Tyrold, if we ſhrink. My 


poor ponies muſt wait half a guinea longer! : 
Let us putin together.” 


Camilla anſwered, the had no' intention | 


- to try for them. 


„Well, then, lend me half a guinea ; * | 
for 1 never truſt 8 now, with my 


1 


"ox WS] 1 not a half guinea—1 TEMES * 
Thave no—-gold----in my purſe,” anſwered 


7 Camilla, with a face deeply . with 


red. 


Major Cerwood, who joined the party 
2 this diſcuſſion, intreated to be 


banker for both the ladies. Camilla poſi- 

| tively refuſed any ſhare; but Mrs. Mittin | 
laid it would be a ſhame for ſuch a young | 
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lady to go without her chance, and wrote 


_ down her name next to that of Mrs. Arl- 


8 bery; while the Major, without further 5 


: Wn, put down. a n, upon he 1 


counter. 


Camilla cold not as thisy vet from 
. youthful ſhame of confeſſing poverty, 


forced herſelf to the ear of Mrs. Arlbery, 


+ and whiſpered an intreaty that the would 8 


HF pay the guinea herſelf, 


Mrs. Arlbery, ſurprized, anſwered he 
had really come out without her purſe; 


but ſeeing her ſeriouſly vexed, added, If 


you do not approve of the Major for a 


banker till we 80 Fee what fay you to 
Sir Sedley?“ 3 


„ ſhall ak him a thouſand del 


Mrs. Arlbery, in a low voice, repeated ; 
this to the young Baronet, and receiving 
his guinea, threw it down; making the 
Major, without the ſmalleſt excuſe or ce- 

remony, take back his own, 


This was by no means loſt upon Sir 
s Ry ; he felt flattered----he felt ſoftened; 
. he 
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he --choughe Camilla looked unuſually a 
lovely; he began to wonder at the cold- 


| nefs of Mandlebert, and to lament thiat the 


firſt aſſections of lo fair a creature ſhould b 


8 be caſt away. 


Mandlebert himſelf was an object of no- 
ding leſs than envy. He had entered the 

' ſhop during the conteſt about the raffle, 
and ſeen Major Cerwood pay for Camilla 

zs well as for Mrs. Arlbery. Confirmed 
in his notions of her poſitive engagement, 
and ſick at heart from the confirmation, 
be walked further into the ſhop, upon pre- 
t:tence of looking at ſome other articles, be- 
fore he could aſſume ſufficient een 
to ſpeak to her. . 
Mxs. Mittin now began woekully to re- 
pine that ſhe could not take the laſt ſhare 
for the ear- rings; and, addrefling herſelf to 


Mr. Dennel, who re-entered as ſoon as he 


ſaw the money was paid for Mrs. Arlbery, 
ſhe ſaid, ** You ſee, fir, if there was ſome- 
body ready to take the laſt chance at once, 
this gentleman might fix a day for the 
throwing immediately ; but elſe, it may be 
e e dawdled 
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7 amis on, nobody knows how long; for 
one will be gone, and t'other will be gone, 
and there'll be no getting the people to- 


gether; and all the pleaſure of the thing 


is being here to throw for one's ſelf: fot 
1 don't much like truſting T matters 
out of ſight.” = 


«If Fd thought of all that,” fi Mr. 


3 Dennel, < I ſhould not have put in. 


„ Frue, ſir. But here, if it was not that] 
don't happen to have half a guinea to ſpare 
juft now, how nicely it might all be finiſhed 


in a trice'! For, as I have been ſaying to 
: Miſs Dennel, this may turn out a real bar- 


gain; for they'll fetch their full value at 


any time. And I tell Miſs Dennel that's 
the only way to lay out money, upon 
things that will bring it back again if it's 
wanted; not upon frippery froppery, that's 
| ſpoilt in a minute, and then in't worth a 
farthing.“ 
Very ſenſibly faid;” cried Mr. Den- 
nel; I'm ſure ſhe can't hear better ad- 
vice; Im much obliged to you for putting 


fuch ſenſible thoughts into her head.” And 


5 then, 
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then, hoping ſhe would continue her good 
leſſons to his daughter, he drew out his 
2 purſe, and begged her to _ a chance 5 


5 from it for the prize. 8 


Mrs. Mittin was in raptures; and tlie 
following | week was ſettled | * the 5 


. raffle. 


Mrs. Arlbery, The had attended t to this 
| ſcene with much amuſement, now faid to 
General Kinſale, who had taken a ſeat by . 

her: Did I not tell you well, General, 

hat all men are at the diſpoſition of wo- 


men? If even the ſhrewd monied man 5 


cannot reſiſt, what heart ſhall we find im- 
penetrable? The connoiſſeur in human 


characters knows, that the purſuit off — 


wealth is the petrifaction of tenderneſs : 
yet yonder is my good brother-in-law, who 


thinks caſh and exiftence one, allured even 


to ſquander money, merely by the addreſs 
of that woman, in allowing that money 
ſhould-be the firſt ſtudy. of life! Let even 
Clarendel have a care of himfelf! or, when 
- ww he ſuſpects any danger, wy fair 

== 8888 dairy- 
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dairy-maid will praiſe his horſenranſhip, or 

take a fancy to his favourite ſpaniel, or any 
other favourite that happens to be the 

| foible of the day, and his invulnerability 

will be at her feet, and Lady Clarendel be 

. brought forward in a fortnighht T“ 


Lord O'Lerney now entered the thop, 20 
4 accompanying a lady whoſe countenance 


and appearance were ſingularly pleaſing, 


and who, having made ſome purchaſe, was 
quietly retiring, when the maſter of the 
hop inquired if ſhe wiſhed to look at the 

ear- rings; adding, that though the number 


was full, he knew of one perſon, who 


would give up her chance, in Leeds it would 

oblige-a cuſtomer. „ 
She anſwered ſhe had no 8 occa- 
ſion for ear-rings, and would not therefore 
take up either his time or her own unne- 
ceſſarily; and then walked gently ag, 
ſtill attended by Lord O'Lerney. 


- © Bleſs me,” cned Mrs. Arlbery, ce « who 
is that? to hear a little plain common ſenſe 

2 it ſtrikes one more than wit. 5 

e It's $ 
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« It's Lady Iſabella Irby, madam, ' an- ü 
ſwered the maſter of the ſhop. | 


Here Lord O'Lerney, who had only ; | 


handed her to her carriage, returned. 
My lord, ” cried Mrs. Arlbery, d 

you know what a curioſity you brought 

in amongſt us juſt now? A woman of rank 


who looks round upon other people juſt as if 


ſhe thought they were her fellow creatures?” 
„ Fie, fie!” anſwered Lord O'Lerney, 
laughing, why will you ſuppoſe that ſo 
rare? If we have not as many women who 


are amiable with titles as without, it is only 
becauſe we have not the ſame number 
from which to ſele& them. They are 


* ſpoilt or unſpoilt, but in the ſame propor- 


tion as the reſt of their ſex. Their fall, or 

their eſcape, is leſs local than you imagine; 
it does not depend upon their titles, 1 
upon their underſtandings.“ 
„Well, my lord, I believe you are right. 5 
I was adopting a narrow prejudice; merely 


from indolence of thought.” N 
But why, my lord,” cried Sir Sedley, Th 


dos this paragon of a diviniry deny bes 
09. cXanapie 
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example to | the world? Is it in conterapt 
of our arch: ae: e or in horror of our 
contagion?” _ 
« My dear Sir Sedley,” faid Mrs. Arl- 


5 bery, „don't flatter yourſelf with being 
ſo dangerous. Her ladyſhip does not fly 


pou from fear, take my word for it. There 
[is nothing in her air that. looks as if ſhe 


could only be good by being ſhut up. I 


dare believe ſhe could meet you every day, | 


yet be miſtreſs of herſelf! Nevertheleſs, 
why, my lord, is ſhe ſuch a recluſe? Why 
does one never ſee her at the Rooms?” 


Never ſee her there, my dear madam! _ 
ſhe is there almoſt every night; only ung SI 
5 vajacruding, ſhe is unnoticed.” _ 
„ The ſatire, then, my lord,” Laid Mrs. 
| 1 « falls upon the company. Why 
is ſhe not ſurrounded by volunteer ad-. 
mirers? Why, with a perſon and manner 
ſo formed to charm, joined to ſuch a cha- 
racter, and ſuch rank, has ſhe not her 
train?“ 


The reaſon, my dear madam, you 


: could define with more lagacity than my- 
| bel; 
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ſeif; ſhe muſt be ſought! And the world 
zs ſo lazy, that the moſt eaſy of acceſs, 

| however valueleſs, is preferred to the moſt 


perfect, who mult be pin with my 
7 trouble. ; 


| Admirale Dan OLerney! thought 

_ Edgar, what a leſſon is this to youthful _ 

females againſt the glare of public ho- 

mage, the falſe brüliancy of unfeminine 
popularity: 
This converſation, however, which alone 


of any he had heard at Tunbridge pro- 
miſed him any pleaſure, was interrupted | 


dy Mr. Dennel, who ſaid the dinner would = 


Th be ſpoilt, if they did not all go home. 


Camilla felt extremely vexed to quit the 

| ſhop, without clearing up the hiſtory of 
the dance; and Edgar, ſeeing the per- 
ſevering Major at her ſide as ſhe departed, 
in urgency to put any ſpecies of period to 
his own ſufferings, followed the party, and 
precipitately began a diſcourſe with Lord 
O' Lerney upon making the tour of Eu- 
rope. Camilla, for whom is was deſigned, 
intent por FRA her own defence, 
heard 
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heard nothing that was aid, RY Lord 7 
O'Lerney aſked him if his route would be 
through Switzerland, and he anſwered; 
My route is not quite fixed, my lord.“ 


Startled, ſhe now liſtened, and Mrs. 


Alrlbery, whom ſhe held by the arm, vas 
c equally ſurpriſed, and looked to ſee how 


ſhe bore this intimation. 


1 If you will walk with me to my ks | 

inge, replied Lord O'Lerney, “I will 
ſhew you my own route, which may per- 
haps fave you ſome difficulties. "_ " g 


5 ſet out ſoon?” 


I fancy within a- _ * "ani 
4 Pager and, arm in arm, they walked away 
| together, as Camilla and her party quitted 3 
the Fe for Mount NN 5 . 
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"CRAP, IK. 
- Ns for Conqueſt 


n * ORTUNATELY. for Camila, no eye 
T was upon her at this period but that 


of Mrs. Arlbery; her changed counte- 


nance, elſe, muſt have betrayed {till more 
widely her emotion. Mrs. Arlbery ſaw it 


with real concern, and ſaying ſhe had ſome- = 


thing to conſult her about, hurried on with - 
her alone. 


Camilla ſcarce knew what: ſhe did, os; 


what ſhe ſuffered; the ſuddenneſs of ſur- _ 


- priſe, which involved ſo ſevere a diſappoint- 
ment, almoſt ſtupified her faculties. Mrs. 
Arlbery did not utter one word by the way, 
and, when they arrived at home, ſaw her 
to her CRT. pretied her hand, and left 
he. : 


. | She now, from a FF of 1 came 
+ to ber full recollecion. She was convinced 
all 
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all her feelings were underſtood by Mrs. 


85 Arlbery; ſhe thought over what her father | 


had ſaid upon ſuch expoſures, and, hope- 

leſs of any honorable end to her ſuſpences, 
earneſtly wiſhed herſelf back at Ethering- 
ton, to hide in his revered breaſt her con- 
fuſion and grief. 


Eu!en Mrs. Arlbery ſhe now believed had 
been miſtaken; Edgar appeared never to 
have loved her; his attentions, his kind- 
neſs, had all flowed from friendſhip; his 

ſolicitude, his counſel had been the refult 5 

: of family regard. 1 

When called to * ſhe deſcendel -” 


5 with downcaſt eyes. She found no com- 


pany invited; ſhe felt thankful, yet abaſned; 
and Mrs. Arlbery let her retire when the 
meal was over, but ſoon Nane wel to beg 


ſhe would prepare for the play. 


She ſaw her haſtily putting away her hand- 
| kerchief, and diſperſing her tears. Ah! 
my dear,” cried ſhe, taking her hand, 1 
am afraid this old friend of yours does not 
much contribute to make e Wells 
lalubrious to you!” WY, 


6 
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Camilla, affecting not to underſtand her, 
laid ſhe had never been in better health. _ 

„Of mind, do you mean, or body?” ; 


cried Mrs. Arlbery, laughing; but ſeeing 
ſhe only redoubled her diſtreſs, more ſe- 


riouſly added, © Will you ſuffer me, my 


dear Miſs Tyrold, to play the old friend, 
IE alſo, and ſpeak to you with openneſs?” 
Camilla durſt not ſay No, Lens of ſhe 

| ſeared to ſay 12. 


2] ] muſt content myſelf ok a tacit — 
compliance, if I can obtain no other, I 
am really uneaſy to talk with you; not, 
believe me, from officiouſneſs nor imper- 
tinence, but from a perſuaſion I may be 


| able to promote your happineſs. You won't 


ſpeak, I ſee? And you judge perfeQtly 
right; for the leſs you diſclaim, the leſs 
I ſhall torment you. Permit me, therefore, 
to take for granted that you are already 
aware I am acquainted with the ſtate of 


| your heart.” 


| Camilla, trembling, had now no with | 
but to oy; the faſtened her Ty upon the 
door, 
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door, and every thought was devoted to 
find the means of eſcape. 


Nay, nay, if you look frightened | in 

ſober ſadneſs, I am gone. But ſhall I 
think leſs, or know leſs, for ſaying 8 
thing? It is not ſpeech, my dear Miſs Ty- 
rold, that makes detections: It only pro- 


--.... claims then”? 


A ſigh was all the anſwer of Camilla: 
5 though, aſſured, thus, ſhe had nothing to H | 
gain by flight, ſhe forced herſelf to ſtay. 


„We underſtand one another, I ſee, 4 


; perfectly. Let me now, then, as unaffect. 
edly go on, as if the grand explanation had 
been verbally made. That your fancy, | 
my fair young friend, bas bit upon a tor- 
mentor, I will not deny; yet not upon an 
ingrate; for this perſon, little as you ſem 
_ conſcious of You power, TT. loves 
you... 1 5 
Surpriſed off al ſort of grand, Camilla | 


785 exclaimed, ee 0 no- no!“ 


_ Arlbery ſmiled, but went on. 
« „Ves, my dear, he undoubtedly does you 
| that 


_— — — 


that little juſtice; yet, if you are not well 
adviſed, his paſſion will be unavailing; and 
your artleſſneſs, your facility, and your 
innocence, with his knowledge, nay, his 
very mn nen or them, will r but | 
to ſeparate you.” 


_ Glowing with oppoſing yet ſtrong ex emo- 
ons at theſe words, the countenance of | 
Camilla aſked an explanation, in defiance 
of her earneſt deſire to look indifferent c or 


"0 Ye ou will wonder, and very nathrally, 5 


i how fuch attractions ſhould work as re- 
pulſes; but I will be plain and clear, and 
you muſt be candid and rational, and for- 
give me. Theſe attractions, my dear, will 


be the ſource of this miſchief, becauſe he 


ſees, by their means, that you are ; undoubt- 
_ edly at his command.“ 


No, madam! no, Mrs. Arlbery!” cried 
Camilla, in whoſe pride now every other 
feeling was e 66 he does not, 
cannot ſee it— 


« I would | 
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| « ] would not hurt you for the world, 
my very amiable young” friend; but par. 


don me if I ſay, that not to ſee it—he muſt 


be blinder than I imagine him!—blinder 
_ than---to tell you the truth, I an much 
inclined to think any of his race.” A 
Confounded, irritated, and wounded, T 
Camilla remained a moment ſilent, and 


then, though ſcarce articulately, anſwered: 
f ſuch is you opinion---at leaſt he mal! | 


ſee it---fancy it, I mean---no more! 


Keep to that reſolution, and you will 


5 behold him— where be ought t to be----at 17 
vor „„ 1 


lrreſiſtibly, . molt 1 ap- uy 


' peaſed by this unexpetied conclution, the | 


turned away to hide a bluſh in which an- 
ger had not ſolely a place, and ſuffered 
Mrs. Arlbery to go on. | 
There is but one ſingle th to make 
a man of his ruminating claſs know his 
own mind: give him cauſe to fear he will 
boſe you. Animate, inſpirit, — him 
with doubt. N > 
«6 But 
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c But why, 1 ma'am,” cried Camilla, in 

2 faultering voice; © why ſhall you ſup- 

poſe I will take any method at all?“ 
„The apprehenſion you will take none 

is the very motive that urges me to ſpeak * 
to you. You are young enough in the 

world to think men come of themſelves. 


S Bat you are miſtaken, my dear. 'That 


happens rarely; except with inflamed and 
hot-headed boys, whoſe paſſions are in their 
firſt innocence as well as violence. Man- 
dlebert has already given the dominion of 


| his to other rulers, who will ſtake more - - 


care of his pride, though not of his hap- 


pineſs. Attend to one who has travelled 


| further into life than yourſelf, and believe 


me when J aſſert, that his n and youry 
alike, is his mann ks 

With a colour yet e hubs ever, 

Camilla reſentfully repeated, Security! | 


8 Nay, how can he doubt? with a us 9 
tion in life ſuch as his 


„ Situation in life! Do you think he 

can ever ſuppoſe that would have the leaſt, 

the moſt minute e weight with me?” HEE 
| ; 66 Why, 
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* Why, it would be a very ſhocking 


ſuppoſition, I allow! but yet, ſome how or 
other, that ſame ſordid thing. called mo- 


ney, does manage to produce ſuch abund- 


ance of little comforts and pretty amuſe. 
ments, that one is apt---to half ſuſpe&---it 
may really not much add to * matrimo- 
nial averſion.“ 


The very idea of ſuch a ſuſpicion offend. 


: a Camilla beyond all elſe that had paſſed; 

Mrs. Arlbery appeared to her indelicate, 
unkind, and ungenerous, and regretting 

the had ever ſeen, and repenting ſhe had 
ever known her, ſhe ſunk hank a chair | * 
a paſſionate burſt of tears. 


Mrs. Arlbery embraced her, basel her | 


cordon a thouſand times; aſſured her all 
| ſhe had uttered was the effect of eſteem 


as well as of affeQtion, ſince ſhe ſaw 


her too delicate, and too inexperienced, 
to be aware either of the dangers or 
the advantages furrounding her; and 
that very far from meaning to hn her, 


ſhe had few things more at heart than 


TE the deſire of pronng the  fincerity of 


.10- = my 
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her regard, and endeavouring t to contribute = 

to her happineſs. = 5 

Camilla thanked her, l ker eyes, Y 


and ſtrove to appear compoſed; but ſhe- 
was too deeply affected for internal conſo- 


lation: ſhe felt herſelf degraded in being 


openly addreſſed as a love-ſick girl; and 
Injured in being ſuppoſed, for a moment, 

capable of any mercenary view. She de- 
ſired to be excuſed going out, and to have 


the evening to herſelf; not on account of 


the expence of the play; ſhe had again 
| wholly forgotten her poverty; but to 


breathe a little alone, and e the FEY 


* ſadneſs of her mind. 


ls. Arlbery, unſeignedly ſorry to ba . 
and her any pain, would not oppoſe her 

inclination; ſhe repeated her apologies, 

dragged from her an aſſurance of forgive- 


_ neſs, and went down ſtairs alone to a fum- 


mons from Sir Sedley Clarendel. 
Ikghe firſt moments of her departure were 

ſpent by Camilla in the deepeſt dejeftion; 
from which, however, the recollection of 
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her father, and her ſolemn engagement to 
him, ſoon after awakened her. She read 


again his injunctions, and reſolving-not to 
add to her unhappineſs by any failure in 


her duty, determined to make her appear. 


ance with ſome — before Mrs, Fey 5 
ſet out. 


„„ go 


My dear Clarendel,” cried that lady, 
as ſhe entered the parlaur, © this poor little 
girl is in a more ſerious plight than I had 
conjectured. I have been giving her a few 
hints, from the ſtores of my worldly | 

knowledge, and they appear to her ſo de- 


1 teſtably mean and vulgar, that they have | | 


| almoſt broken her heart. The arrival of 
this odious Mandlebert has overthown ali 
our ſchemes. We are cut up, Sir. Seer 

completely cut up!“ 1 


61. O, indubitably to a degree Gade 


Baronet, with an air of mingled pique and 
conceit; © how could it be otherwiſe? 
\. Exiſts the wight who could dream of com - 
petition with Mandlebert!“ „„ 
5 « Nay, 
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T ce Nay, now, my dear Clarendel, you 
enchant me. If you view his power with 


reſentment, you ate the man in the world 


to crumble it to the duſt. To work, there- 


fore, dear creature, without _— 7. 
But how muſt I go about 1 it? Aa little 


= intrudtion, for pity!” ? g 


Charming indocent! $0 you * — 
| know how to try to make Jourlelt, Agree. 
1 

Fot in the leaſt! I am ignorant to a 
_ redundance,” LES 

unnd were you never more ako”. 
Never. A goth in grain! Witleſs 


| from the firſt muling in my nurſe's. arms”? 


„Come, come, a truce for a moment, 
with foppery, and anfwer me ſeriquſly ; 
Were you ever in love, Clarendel? ſpeak 
the truth. I am juſt ſeized with a þ ne 


138 ſionate deſire to know. 


„ Why—yes— ma he, pulling 
his lips with his pe I waged 5 
rather think I was once“. 
O tell! tell! tell! ? 18 

. Ut. - „* Nay, 
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Rn Nay, I am not very poſitive. One 


hears it is to happen; and one is put upon 
thinking of it, while ſo very young, that 


one ſoon takes it for granted. Define it 
a little, and I can anſwer you more accu- 


rately. Pray, is it any thing beyond being 


very fond, and very filly, with a little 


TX touch of melancholy? ah 


© Preciſe! preciſe! Tell me, thinks, 


hat it was that caught you. Beauty 5 


| Fortune ? Flattery? or Warze r ſpeak! 1 
F die to know!” . | 


O, I have 8 all that theſe hun- 


dred years! I Have ob bes rr es e . 
left! VVV R yo tl” "oY 


3 Vou are a terrible” bold; ay dear 


1 Clarendel! and-Iam'n worſe myſelf for 
giving you ſo much encduragement. But; 
however, we mult abſolutely do ſomething 
for this fair and drooping violet. :: She 
won't go even to the play to-night.” 
„ Lovely lily! how ſhalt we rear it? 
Tell her I beg her to be of our party.“ 
Lou beg her? 10 dear * Sede) 4 
What do Ion talk n 


5 4 ell 
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20 Tell her tis my nn, my ſup- : 
plication!” 1 
And you think that will make her 
comply?” = 
« You will ſee.” 

Bravo, my dear Clarendel, br! = 
5 However, if you have the courage to ſend 
ſuch a meſſage, I have not to ver it od 
| bub I will write it for you.” 8 
She then wrote, 


4 Sir Sedley Clarendel aden, that i ; 


you are not as inexorable as you are 


„ fair, you will not refuſe to join 4" little 

party to night at the theatre. FO. 

| Camilla, after a ſevere conflict * this 

| note, which ſhe concluded to be the mere 
work of Mrs. Arlbery to draw her from 


retirement, ſent word ſhe would wait as) 
her. 


- Sedley bernd the e with, EX 
ultation, and Mrs. Arlbery with, ſurpriſe. 
She declared, however, that ſince he poſ- 
. ſefſed this power, ſhe ſhould not ſuffer it 

= lie 9 but make it work upon her 


© | fair 
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fair friend, till it either excited jealouſy i in 


nn Mandlebert, or EL indifference to 


berſelf. My reſolution,” cried the, < is 
fixt; either to ſee him at > the Toes, or mow 
him from her heart.“ i 
Camilla, preſently . tboked 
away from Mrs. Arlbery; but, unſuſpicious 


zs ſhe was undeſigning, thanked the Baronet 


for his meſſage; and told him ſhe had al. 


ready repented her ſolitary plan. The 


Baronet felt but the more flattered, from 
ſuppoſing this, was ſaid from the fear of | 

fllattering him. 

In the way to the net Canis, wih 
much confuſion, recollected her empty 


purſe; but could not, before Mr. and 


Miiſs Dennel and Sir Sedley, prevail with 
| herſelf to make it known; ſhe could only 
determine to "aſk Mrs. Arlbery to pay for 
her at preſent, and defer the 8 
bi night. 

But, juſt as ſhe alighted from the coach, 
Mrs. Arlbery, in her uſual manner, ſaid: 
Do pay for me, good Dennel; Jou know : 
q how L hate money.“ 2 
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| Camilla, hurrying after her, whiſpered, 
| « May I beg you to lend me ſome ſilver?” 
_ « Silver! I have not carried any about 
with me ſince I loſt my dear ponies and 
my pet phaeton. I am as poor as Job; 
and therefore bent upon avoiding all tempt- 
ation. Somebody or other always truſts 


me. It they get paid, they bleſs their 


| ſtars, If not, — do you hear me, Mr. 
- Dennel?—"twill be all the ſame an hun- 


dred years hence; ſo what man of any ſpirit 


will think of it? hey, Mr. Dennel?? ? 

"x 6 But — dear madam!— pray — | | 
„ 
48 der, without diffculty.“ 
HBut-but.-pray ſtop! waht have no | 

| gold neither!” FER + | 

— Have you done like me, chen, come . 
out without your purſe?” 
| ce Nol. 3 


This ſingle negative, and the 8 
manner, and low voice in which it was 
pronounced, gave Mrs. Arlbery the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment. She ſaid nothing, however, 
1 P 3 Fo but 
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but called aloud to Mr. Dennel to ſeit 
| for the whole part. 


Mr. Dennel, during the Gloss, had N 
paid for himſelf and his daughter, and 
walked on into the box. 


What a Hottentot!” 3 Mas _ 


„ Arlbery. « Come, then, Clarendel, take 
pity on two poor diſtreſſed Wien, and let 


go 
— ++ -hp Sedley, little ſuſpicious af he ok - 
; yet Hattered to be always called upon to 
be the banker of a ee with 
Wen. 
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++ hls before her, and motioned. to the Ba» 
Tonet to remain in a row above; and then, 


in a low voice, ſaid: © My dear Clarendet, 
do you know they have let that poor girl 
come to Tunbridge without a ſixpence I in 
her pocket! 
Is it poſſible?” 5 


is a fact. I never ſuſpected it till 
ſuſpicion was followed by confirmation. 
She had a guinea or two, I fancy, at firſt, 
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juſt to equip her with one ſet of things = 
appear in; which, probably, the good Par- 
fon imagined would laft as clean and as 
long at a public place as at his parſonage- 

houſe, where my beſt ſuit is worn about 
twice in a ſummer. But how that rich 
old uncle of hers could ſuffer her to come 


| without a penny, I can neither account for 


nor forgive. I have ſeen her ſhyneſs about 


money-matters for ſome days paſt; but I 


ſo little conjectured the poſſibility of her 
diſtreſs, that I have _— rather increaſed 
than ſpared it,” 


«© Sweet little gel? 8 Aline 65 Ba- 


ronet, in a tone of tenderneſs; I had 


indeed no idea of her ſituation. Heavens! 
I could lay half my fortune at her feet to 


. ſet her at eaſe!” 


Half, my dear Clarendel!” an Mrs, 7 
Arlbery, laughing; © nay, why not the 


whole? where will you ind e a more wy =, 
companion?“ 


. phot—but why mould it be ſo 

voaſtly horrid an incongruity that a man 

who, by chance, is rich, ſhould do ſome- 
4 8 thing 
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thing for a woman who, by chance, i 1s poor? 
How immenſely impertinent is the preju- 
dice that forbids ſo natural a uſe of money: 
why ſhould the better half of a man's ac- 
tions be always under the dominion of 
ſome preſcriptive flavery? *Tis hideous w- 
think of. And how could he more de- 
leQably ſpend, or more extatically enjoy 
his fortune, than by lo equitable a wr 
cipation?? 


„ FTrue, Sir Sedley. And you men are | 


r diſintereſted, ſo pure in your bene- 


volence, ſo free from any ſpirit of en- 


|  _croachment, that no poſſible ill conſe. 
| quence could enſue from ſuch an arrange- | 


ment. When once a fair lady had made | 
you a civil courteſy, you would wholly 


forget you had ever obliged her. And 


you would let her walk her ways, and for- 
get it alſo: eſpecially if, by chance, ſhe 

happened to be young and pretty.” 
This raillery was interrupted by the 


appearance of Edgar in an oppoſite box. 


Ahl“ cried Mrs, Arlbery, © look but at 
5 that piece of congelation. that nothing 
ſeems 


5 ann am - 
ſeems to thaw! Enter the liſts againſt him, 


dear Clarendel! He has ſtationed himſelf 
there merely to watch and diſcountenance 


her. I hate him heartily; yet he rolls in 
wealth, and ſhe has nothing. I muſt 
bring them, therefore, together, poſitively: 
for though a huſband----fuch a faſtidious 

one eſpecially----is not what I would recom- 


mend to her for happineſs, tis better than 3 


poverty. And, after his cold and ſelfiſh | 


manner, 13 am convinced he loves her. 
e evidently i in purſuit of her, though 


be wants generoſity to act openly. Work 
him but with a little Jealouſy, and Jou 5 
will find me right.” . 
Me, my dear madam? me, my divine 
Mrs. Arlbery? Alas! with what chance? 
No! ſee where enters the gallant Major. 
Thence muſt iſſue thoſe poignant darts 
that newly vivify the ning embers of 
languiſhing love.” 5 
Now don't talk ſuch nonſenſe a 1 ; 
am really ſerious. You are the very man 
for the 43 becauſe, though you 
N no ne, Mandlebert does = 
P 5 know 
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know you are without it. But thoſe 
Officers are too notoriouſly unmeaning to 
excite a moment's real apprehenfion. They 


have a new dulcinea wherever they 


newly quarter, and carry about the few. 
ideas they poſſeſs from damſel to Auel, | 


2 s regularly as from town to town.” 


The Major was now in the ber, a and the 1 
| converſation ended. REY 
He endeavoured, as uſual, to monopo- 

7 125 Camilla; but while her thoughts were 
all upon Edgar, the whole ſhe could com- 

mand of her attention was beſtowed 1 1.25 
| Sir Sedley. "0 | 
This was not unobleryed by Edgar, ; 

| who now again wavered in believing ſhe 
loved the Major: but the doubt brought 
with it no pleaſure; it led him only the 
more to contemn her. Does ſhe turn, 


thought he, thus, from one to the other, 0 


with no preference but of accident or 
caprice? Is her favour thus light of circu- 
ation? Is it now the mawkiſh Major, and 
now the coxcomb Clarendel? Already is 
the thus verſed i in the common — 
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of coquetry —0, if fo, how dleſt has 
been my eſcape! A coquette wife!.... 
Nis heart ſwelled, and his pe no o longer 2 
0 fought her. FATS 
At night, as ſoon as ſhe went to her 
own room, Mrs. Arlbery followed her, 
and ſaid: © My dear Miſs Tyrold, I know 
much better than you how many ſix-pences 
and three-pences are perpetually wanted 
at places ſuch as theſe. Do ſuffer me to 
be your banker... What ſhall we begin our 


5 account with?“ 


Camilla felt really thankful for being 


. ſpared an opening upon this ſubject. She | 


| conſented to borrow two guineas; but 
Mrs. Arlbery would not leave her with 
leſs than five, adding, © I infiſt upon 
doubling it in a day or two. Never mind 
what I ſay about my diſtreſs, and my phae- 
ton, and my ponies; tis only to torment: 
Dennel, who trembles at parting with half-. 
a - crown for half an hour; or elſe, now aud 
then, to ſet other people a ſtaring; which : 
"FS ns 
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is not unamuſing, when nothing elſe is 

going forward. But believe me, my dear 
young friend, were I really in. diſtreſs, or 
vere I really not to diſcharge theſe petty 
debts I incur, you would ſoon diſcover it 
by the thinneſs of our parties! Theſe men 
that now ſo flock around us, would find 
ſome other loadſtone. I know them r 1 
dear creatures! 


Though ſhocked to appear FR deſti- 8 
| tute, Camilla was ſomewhat relieved to 


ll Have no debt but with Mrs. Arlbery; for 


| ſhe reſolved to pay Sir Sedley and the mil- 
| liner the next day, and to ſettle with Mrs. 
 Arlbery upon her return to Etherington. 


4. We 


inne., 


? 


CHAP. : 


Striffures upon the Ton. fy 


- T* next day was appointed for the 


—* maſter af ike ceremonies” ball; which 
proved a general rendezvous of all antes, : 


8 and almoſt all claſſes of company. 


Mrs. Mittin, in a morning viſit to Camilla, 5 
found out that ſne had only the ſame cap 
for this occaſion that ſhe had worn upon 
every other; and, aſſuring her it was 
grown ſo old-faſhioned, that not a lady 5 


maid in Tunbridge would now be ſeen in 


it, the offered to pin her up a turban, 1 


which ſhould come to next to nothing, yet 


ſhould be the prettieſt, and ſimpleſt, and 


. cheapeſt thing that ever was ſeen. 
Camilla, though a ſtranger to vanity, 


and without any natural turn to extrava- 


gance, was neither of an age, nor a phi- 
loſophy, to be unmoved by the apprehen- 


hon of * expoſed to ridicule 12 
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her dreſs : the thankfully, therefore, ac- 
cepted the propolal ; and Mrs. Mittin, 


taking a guinea, ſaid, ſhe would pay Mrs. 


'Tillden for the hat, at the ſame time that 
ſhe bought a new 9 for the | 


_ turban. 


1D | When the came: Sack however, the had 
only laid out a few ſhillings at another 

| ſhop, for ſome articles, ſo cheap, the ſaid 
it would have been a ſhame not to buy 
them; but without paying the bill, Mrs. 

Tilden having deſired it might not be 
diſcharged till the Jung a was 2 5 
the Wells. = 


As the turban was ate up 7 A 
pattern of one prepared for Mrs. Berlin- 
ton, Camilla had every reaſon to be ſatiſ. 
ſied of its elegance. Nor did Mrs. Mittin 
involve her in much diſtreſs. how her own 
trouble might be recompenſed; the cap 
ſhe found unfit for Camilla, ſhe. could. 
contrive, ſhe ſaid, to alter for herſelf; 
and as a friend had given her a ticket for 
the ball, it would be mighty convenient to 
der, as ſhe had nothing of the kind ready. 


> I Far | 


"vas different were 1 1 115 


Which Edgar and Camilla ſaw each other 
this night, from thoſe with which, ſo 
4 lately they had met in the ſame apart- 
ment. Edgar thought her degenerating | 


into the character of a coquette, and Ca- 


milla, in his intended tour, anticipated a 


- period to all their intercourſe. 1 
She was received, meanwhile, in ge- 


neral, with peculiar and flattering atten- 
ton. Sir Sedley Clarendel made up to — 
her, with public ſmiles and courteſy ; even 
lord Newford and Sir Theophilus Jarard, | 
though they paſſed by Mrs. Arlbery with. 
out ſpeaking to her, ſingled out Camilla 
for their devoirs. The diſtinction paid her 


by the admired Mrs. Berlinton had now 


not only marked her as an object whom 

it would not be derogatory to treat with 

, civility, but as one who might, bence- 
forward, be regarded herſelf as admitted 


into certain circle. 
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gas enn 
Mrs. Arlbery, though every way a wo- 
man of faſhion, they conceived to be ſome- 
What wanting in ton, ſince ſhe preſided 
in no party, was unnoticed by Lady Ali- 


thea Selmore, and unknown to Mrs. Ber- I 
Linton. ; | 


Ton, in the ſcale of connoiſſeurs i in the 
= certain circles, is as much above faſhion, 
as faſhion is above fortune: for though 


- the latter is an ingredient that all alike 
covet to poſſeſs, it is courted without being 


reſpected, and deſired without being ho- 


noured, except only by thoſe who, from 


earlieſt lite, have been taught to earn it : 


zs a buſineſs, Ton, meanwhile, is as at- 
tainable without birth as without under- 


5 ſtanding, though in all the certain circles 
it takes place of either. To deſine what 
it is, would be as difficult to the moſt 
renowned of its votaries, as to an utter 
ſtranger to its attributes. That thoſe who 

call themſelves of the ton either lead, or 
hold cheap all others, is obtrufively evi- 

dent: but how and by what art they attain 
ſuch pre- eminence, they would de per- 
| OY plexed | 
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lexed to explain, That ſome whim has 
- happily called forth imitators ; that ſome 


| ſtrange phraſe has been adopted; that 
ſomething odd in dreſs has become popu» 
lar; that ſome beauty, or ſome deformity, . 


no matter which, has found annotators ; 
may commonly be traced as the origin of 


their firſt public notice. But to which- 


ever of theſe accidents their early fame 


may be attributed, its eſtabliſhment and 
its glory is built upon vanity that knows 


no deficiency, or inſolence that knows — 


1 bluſh. 


| Notwithſtanding her high uren 7 

both in capacity and knowledge, Mrs. 
Arlbery felt piqued by this behaviour, 
though ſhe laughed at herſelf for heeding 
it. Nevertheleſs,” cried ſhe, © thoſe 


who ſhew contempt, even though them- 


ſelves are the moſt contemptible, always 


ſeem on the higher ground. Yet tis only, 
Vith regard to theſe animals of the ton, that 
nobody combats them. Their preſump- 


tion is ſo notorious, that, either by dif- 


guſt or . it ** off W 
Tet 
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Let any one boldly , and face to face, 


venture to be more uncivil than them. 


ſelves, and they would be overpowered at 


once. Their valour is no better than that 


of a barking cur, who affrights all that 
go on without looking at him, but who, 
the moment he is turned upon with a 
| ſtamp and a fierce look, retreats himſelf, . 
amazed, afraid, and aſhamed.” 


. you, Mrs. Arlbery,” Laid the 
General, „would undertake to tutor 
them, what good you might do!“ | 


« O, Heavens, General, ſuſpect me not a 


of ſuch reforming Quixotiſm! I have not | 
the ſmalleſt deſire to do them any good, 


believe me! If nature has given them no 
ſenſe of propriety, why ſhould I be more 
liberal? I only want to puniſh them; 
and that not, alas! from virtue, but from 4 
ſpite!““ 5 
The converfation of mt two men of the 
ton with Camilla was ſoon over. It was 
made up of a few disjointed ſentences, 
abuſing Tunbridge, and praiſing the Ger. 
man Spa, in cant * Horch, emphancally and 
cConceitedly 
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eonccitedly pronounced, "nh brought 
round upon every occaſion, and in every 
| ſpeech, with ſo preciſe an excluſion of all 
bother terms, that their vocabulary ſcarce 2 
I conſiſted of forty words in totality. N 


| Edgar occupied the ſpace they vacated = 
the moment of their departure; but 
not alone; Mrs. Mittin came into it with ; 


him, eager to tell Camilla how every body by 


had admired her turban; how fweetly 


| fie looked in it; how every body faid, 


they ſhould not have known her again, it 
became her ſo; and how they all agreed 
| her head had never been ſo well dreſſed | 


| Edgar, when he could be heard, began 
| Tpeaking of Sir Sedley Clarendel ; he felt 
- miſerable in what he thought her incon- 
ſiderate encouragement of ſuch imperti- 
nence; and the delicacy which reſtrained | 
him from expreſſing his opinion of the 
Major, had no weight with him here, as 
jealouſy had no ſhare in his diſlike to the 
acquaintance : he believed the young Ba. 
vont incapable of all love but for him- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, and a decidedly deſtined bachelor; 
Vithout, therefore, the ſmalleſt heſitation, 
he plainly avowed that he had. never met 
with a more thoroughly conceited fop, a 
more elaborate and ſelf. ſuſſicient cox- 


Fomb. 


i... You ſee him only,” fd Cinilta, 
with the impreſſion made by his general 
appearance z and that is. all againſt him: 


 Talways look for his better qualities and 


| rejoice in finding them. His, very ſight 
| fills me with grateful pleaſure, by re- 
| minding me of the deliverance I owe to 
| him. . 
Edgar, 1 intrested an ez 


tion; and, when ſhe had given it, ſtruck . 
and affected, claſped his hands, and ex- 


| Claimed: © How providential ſuch a 


reſcue! and how differently ſhall I hence- 
forth behold him!“ And, almoſt involun- 
tarily turning to Mrs. Arlbery, he in- 
treated to be preſented to the young 
Baronet. - 


Sir Sedley received his overtures with 
Tome ſurpriſe, but great civility 3 ; and then 
12 3 * 
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went on \ with a ludicrous account he was 


giving to Lord Newford and Sir Theo- "= 


plkilus, of the quarrel of FER with 
Mr. Dubſter. | 
0 How awake thou art grown, Clary ? p' - 
cried Sir Theophilus; © A little while ago 

thou waſt all hip and vapour; and now 
25 thou doſt nothing but patroniſe fun,” 
** Why, yes,” anſwered the. Baronet, 5 
44 begin to tire of ennui. Tis grown ſo 
common. I ſaw my footman beginning 
it but laſt week.” 


O, hang it! O, curſe it!” crieh Lord 


* werbe, « your footman! 


«Yes, the rogue is not without parts. 
I don't know if I ſhan't give him ſome 
leſſons, upon leaving it off myſelf. The 
only difficulty is to find out what, in this 
nether world, to do without it. How 

can one fill up one's time? Stretching, 

yawning, and all that, are ſuch de- 
licious ingredients for coaxing on the lazy 
N hours!“ f 

* O, hang i it, 0, curſe it, cried Lord 

Newford; « who can exiſt without them? 
9 would . 
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I would not be bound to paſs half an hour 
without yawning and ſtretching for the 
Sagas empire. rd rather ſnap thort at 


once. „ 


No, no, don? t ſnap ſhort yet, little 

895 Newy,” cried Sir Sedley. « Astome, Iam 
never at a loſs for an expedient. I am not 

_ without ſome thoughts of falling in love.” 
He looked at Edgar; who, not aware 

| this was deſigned to catch his attention, 
naturally exclaimed ; © Thoughts! can 


; you chooſe, or avoid at pleaſure 7? 


Moſt certainly. After Gurand- 5 
twenty a man is ſeldom taken by ſurpriſe; 
at leaſt, not till he is paſt forty: and then, 
the fear of being too late, ſometimes re- 
novates the eagerneſs of the firſt youth. 
But, in general, 171 willing flaves are 


boys,” 


Edgar, 1 1 a little in. 
formation, how he * to put his 5 


5 thoughts i in execution. 


Nothing ſo facile! Tis but to look 8 

at ſome fair, object attentively, to follow 

her with Jour eyes when ſhe quits the 
room; a 


room; never to wh them och whhoor 
watching for her. return ; filling up the 
interval with a few ſighs; to which, in a 
ſhort time, you grow ſo habituated, that 

they become natural; and then, before 


you are aware, a certain ſolicitude and 


_ reſtleſſneſs ariſe, which the connoiſſeurs in 
natural hiſtory dub falling in love.“ 
„ "Theſe would be good hints,” i 

: Edgns, < to urge on waverers, who wiſh 
to perſuade themſelves to marry.” h 
00 no, my dear fir! nol char! 4a 
wi of the firſt magnitude; no man 
is in love when he marries. - He may 


have loved before; I have even heard 


he has ſometimes loved after: but at 
| the time never. There is ſomething in 
the formalities of the matrimonial prepara- 
tions that drive away all the little cu« 
pidons. They rarely ſtand even a de- 
mand of conſent unleſs they doubt, ob- 
taining it; but a ſettlement! Parch+ 
ments! Lawyers No! there is not a 
little Love in the Iſland of Cyprus, that i is 
not ready to lend a wing to ſet paſſion, in- 

Fe. 2a 5 1 5 ppiration, : 
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 fpiration, and tenderneſs to fight, from ; 
fuch excruciating legalities.” — 
© Don't proſe, Clary ; ; don't proſe,” 
eried Sir Theophilus, gaping till his mouth 
was almoſt diſtorted. | 
4 © W O, murder !” cried Lord 
 Newford; © Wat doſt talk of 88 


ON for ?” 


lt ſeems, then,” ſaid "FR & to be 
much the ſame thing what fort of wife 
falls to a man's lot; whether the woman 
of his choice, Un a F he thould bluſh 
to-own?” | 


é Bluſh! 159 a Sir Sedley, ſmiling; 


„ no! no! A man of any faſhion never 


dluuſhes for his wife, whatever ſhe may 


be. For his miſtreſs, indeed, he may 
_ bluſh: for if there are any ſmall failings 
there, his taſte may be called in queſtion.” 
- < Bluſh about a wife!“ exclaimed Lord 
Newford; O, hang it! O, curſe it! f 

that's too bad“? 1 
Jo bad, indeed,” 1 Sir Theo- : 
Philus; < I can't poflibly ney bluſh- 
q ng for a wife.“ 


4 Tis 


is 
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« Tis the ſame, then, alſo,” faid Ed- 


gar, % how ſhe turns out when the knot 
is tied, whether well or ill?“ 


Jo exadtitude! If he marry her for 
h beauty, let her prove what ſhe may, her 
face offers his apology. If for money, 

he needs none. But if, indeed, by ſome 
queer chance, he marries with a view of 


living with her, then, indeed, if his par- | 
ticularity gets wind, he may grow a little 


anxious for the acquittal of his oddity, in 
| ſeeing her approved.“ 


Approved! Ha! ha bon cried: Lord 


Ts Newford ; « 2 wife approved! That's too 
bad, Clary ; ; that's too bad“? 


Poor Clary, what art proſing about?” 
cried Sir Theophilus. I can't poſſibly 
patroniſe this proſing.“ 


The entrance of the beautiful Mrs. Ber- 
linton and her train now interrupted this 
converſation; the young Baronet im- 
mediately joined her; though not till he 


had given his hand to Edgar, in token 


of his willingneſs to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance. 


b 
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Edgar, returning to Camilla, confeſſed : 
| he had too haſtily judged Sir Sedley, 


when he concluded him a fool, as well as 


a fop; © For,” added he, with a ſmile, 
I ſee, now, one of thoſe epithets is all 
he merits. He is certainly far from deficient 


in parts, though he abuſes the good gifts 1 


of nature with ſuch pedantry of W . 
and conceit.“ ; 
Camilla was now intent to clears the 
hiſtory of the cotillon ; when Mrs. Ber- 
linton approaching, and, with graceful 
fondneſs, taking her band, entreated to be 


| indulged with her ſociety : and, ſince ſhe _ 
meant not to dance, for Edgar had not 
| aſked her, and the Major ſhe had refuſed, oy 
ſhe could not reſiſt her invitation. She 


had loſt her fear of diſpleaſing Mrs. Arl- 


bery by quitting her, from conceiving a 


ſtill greater, of wearying by remaining with | 


her. 
Edgar, anxious both to underſtand and 


to diſcuſs this new connexion, hovered 


about the party with unremitting vigi- 
lance. But, though he could not either 
; 3 look | 
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look at or liſten to Mrs. Berlinton, 
without admiring her, his admiration was 

neither free from cenſure of herſelf, nor 

terrour for her companion : he ſaw her far 


more beautiful than prudent, more amiable 
than dignified. The females in her group 


were few, and little worthy notice; the 


males appeared, to a man, without diſ- 
guiſe, though not without reſtraint, her 
lovers. And though no one ſeemed ſe. 
lected, no one ſeemed deſpiſed; ſhe ap- 
päeared to admit their deveirs with little 
conſideration ; neither -modeſtly retiring 
| from power, nor vainly diſplayi ing 1. 


Camilla quitted not this enchantreſs bi 

till ſummoned by Mrs. Arlbery; who, 
ſeeing herſelf again, from the arrival of 
Lady Alithea Selmore, without any diſ- 
tinguiſhed party, that lady drawing into 


her circle all people of any conſequence fd 


not already attracted by Mrs. Berlinton, 
grew ſick of the ball and the rooms, and 
impatient to return home. Camilla, in 
retiring, preſented, folded in a paper, the 
| ms half-guinea, and lilver, ſhe had 
Q2 borrowed 
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borrowed of Sir Sedley ; ; who received "Hp 
without preſuming at any conteſt ; though 
not, after what he had heard from Mrs, 


8 5 . without reluctance. 


Edgar watched the inſtant when Ca- 
milla moved from the gay group; but 
Mrs. Mittin watched it alſo; and, ap- 
proaching her more ſpeedily, becauſe with 
leſs embarraſſment, ſeized her arm before 
| he could reach her: and before he could, 
with any diſcretion, glide to her other _ : 
Miss Dennel was there. EY 
„Well now, yourg ladies,” 804 Mrs. _ 
Mittin, « I'm going to tell you a ſecret. 
Do you know, for all I call myſelf Mrs. Fo 
I'm ſingle?” 
« Dear, la!” cnc Miſs Dennel 
and for all you're ſo old!“ 
o old, Miſs! Who told you! was 
ſo old? I'm not fo very old as you may 
think me. I'm no particular age, I aſſure 


you. Why, what made you think of , 


that! 757 


«© La, I don't know; only you dow” * 
| look "wy n. 


« I can t 


i 
1 can't help that, Miſs Denncl. Per- 
| haps you mayn't look young yourſelf one 
of theſe days. People can't always ſtand 
ſtill juſt at a particular minute. Why, 


how old, now, do you take me to be 5 
Come, be ſincere.” _ 


„La! Pm ſure 1 can't ll; only I 13 


thought you was an old woman. 
An old woman! Lord, my dear, 

people would laugh to hear you. You | 
don't know what an old woman is. Why 


it's being a cripple, and blind, and deaf, 
and dumb, and ſlavering, and without 


| A tooth. Fray, 8 how am 1 like all 7% 
„„ 
3 8 Nay, Pm ſure I don't 1 only 1 


thought, by the look of your face, you 
muſt be monſtrous old.“ 


Lord, I can't think what you've > got ; 
in your head, Mifs Dennel ! I never heard 
as much before, ſince I was born. Why 
the reaſon I'm called Mrs. is not becauſe 


of that, I aſſure you; but becauſe I'd a 


mind to be taken for a young widow, on 
account that every body likes a young 
ops WS 3 widow ; z 
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widow; and if one is called Miſs, people 
begin bs ſoon to think one an old maid, 
that it's quite diſagreeable.“ ns 


This diſcourſe as. eh them to the 
carriage. 


CHAP, x. 
Traits of Character. 


a T. following morning, Mrs. Mittin 


came with eager intelligence, that 


the raffle was fixed for one o' clock; and, 
without any ſcruple, nccotuganied the 
party to the ſhop, addreſſing herſelf to 
every one of the ſet as to a confirmed and 
intimate friend. But her chief ſupporter 


was Mr. Dennel, whoſe praiſe of her was 


the vehicle to his cenſure of his ſiſter-in- 
law. That lady was the perſon in the 
world whom he moſt feared and diſliked. 
He had neither ſpirit for the ſplendid 

manner in which ſhe lived, nor parts for 

the vivacity of her converſation. The 
firſt, his love of money made him con- 
demn as extravagant, and the latter his 
ſelf. love made him hate, becauſe he could 
not underſtand. He perſuaded himſelf, 


5 cherefore, that ſhe had more words than 0 


24 - meaning; 
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meaning ; and extolled all the obvious [2 
truths uttered by Mrs. Mittin, to ſhew his 
ſuperior admiration of what, being plain 


and incontrovertible, he dignified with the 
panegyric of being ſenſible. 


When they came upon the Pantiles, 
they were accoſted by Mr. Dubſter ; who 
having ſolemnly aſked them, one by he, 
how they all did, emen Mrs. Mittin, ſay- 
ing: Well, I can't pretend as I'm over 


ſorry you've got neither of thoſe two 


comical gentlemen with you, that behaved 
| fo free to me for nothing. I don't think 

it's particular agreeable being treated ſo; 
though it's a thing I don't much mind. ON 
7 It $ not worth fretting about.“ EY 
„Well, don't ſay any more about ie,” 
cried Mrs. Mittin, endeavouring to ſhake 
him off; © I dare fay you did ſomething 
to ie em, or they e too genteel 
to have taken notice of you.“ 


Me provoke them why what did I 
do? I was juſt like a mere lamb, as one 
may ſay, at the very time that young Cap- | 


tain tell abuſing me fo, calling of me a 
Little 
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little dirty feltow, without no provocation. | 


If ma little, or dig, I don't ſee that it's 


any buſineſs of his. And as to dirty, Pd 
put on all clean linen but the very day 
before, as the people can tell you at the 
inn; fo the whole was a mere piece of 
NN from one end to t'other.” 
„Well, well, what do you talk about 

it «for any more? You ſhould never take 
any thing ill of a young gentleman, It's 


only . him o much the = 


worſe.“ 
5M Aggravating Wy Mrs. Mittin! why = 
what need J mind that? Do you think 
I'm to put up with his talking of caning 9 
me, and ſuch like, becauſe of his being a 
young gentleman ? Not I, I aſſure you! 
I'm no ſuch perſon. And if once I feel 
his ſwitch acroſs theſe here ſhoulders, it 
won't be ſo well for him!“ 


The party now entered the ſhop where | 
the raffle was to be held. 
5 Edgar was already there ; 3 be had no 
power to keep away from any place where 


he, was ſure to behold Camilla; and a 
= os N : raffle 


— 
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raffle brought to his mind the moſt tender ” 

. recollections. He was now with Lord 
O'Lerney, in whoſe candour and benevo- 
lence of character he took great delight, 
and with whom he had joined Lady Iſa- 
bella Irby, who had been drawn, as a 


WE. quiet ſpectatreſs, to the fight, by a friend, 


who, having never ſeen the humours of a DS, 
raffle, had entreated, through her means, 

to look on. He languiſhed to ſee Camilla 
preſented to this lady, in whoſe manners 


and converſation, dignity and ſi mplicty ” 


were equally blended. 


| While he was yet, though abſently, 
converſing with · them, Lord O'Lemey 
pointed out Camilla to Lady Iſabella. 


I have taken notice of her already | 
at the rooms ;”” anſwered her Ladyſhip ; 


and I have ſeldom, I think, ſeen a more 


Intereſting young creature.” 
„The character of her countenance,” 3 
faid Lord O'Lerney, * ſtrikes me very 
_ peculiarly. *Tis fo intelligent, yet ſo un- 
hackneyed, ſo full of meaning, yet ſo 
| artleſs, that, while I look at her, I feel 
$74 e * 
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myſelf involuntarily anxious | for her 
_ wellre.” 


3 don't chink ſhe Teems happy,” faid 


Lady Ifabella; Do you know who ſhe 
is, my Lord 7. N 
Edgar, here, with dificulty fuppreſſed | 
a ſigh. Not happy! thought he; ah! 
wherefore? what can make Camilla un- 
happy? / 
*] underſtand the is a niece of Sir 
Hugh Tyrold,” anſwered his Lordſhip z 


« a Yorkſhire Baronet. She is here 5 


with an acquaintance of mine, Mrs. Arl. 
| bery, who is one of the firſt women I have 
ever known, for wit and capacity. She 
| has an excellent heart, too; though her 


extraordinary talents, and her careleſſneſs 


of opinion make it ſometimes, but very. 
unjuſtly, doubted.” : 


Edgar heard this with much pleaſure. 


A good word from Lord O' Lerney .. 


quieted many fears; he hoped he had 
been unneceſſarily alarmed; he deter- 
_ * mined, in future, to judge ber more fa- 
vourably. 5 
46 « ] ſhould | 


6ꝶ3 n . TD — 
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1 ſhould be glad, continued his 


Lordſhip, © to hear this young lady were 
either well eſtabliſhed, or returned to her 

friends without becoming an object ot - -- 

public notice. A young woman is no 


where ſo rarely reſpectable, or reſpected, 


as at theſe water- drinking places, if ſeen at 
them either long or often. The ſearch of 
pleaſure and diſſipation, at a ſpot conſe- 
erated for reſtoring health to the ſick, the 
infirm, andthe ſuffering, carries with it an 
air of egotiſm, that does not give the 
moſt pleaſant. idea of the ung and dif- 
| poſition.” | 
ZZ Vet, may not the fick, my 101 "© N 
rather amended than hurt by the fight « of - 
gaiety around them!? 


e Ves, my dear Lady Iabella ; and the 
effect, therefore, I believe to be beneficial. 


But as this is not the motive why the 
young and the gay ſeek theſe ſpots, it is 
not here they will find themſelves moſt 
| honoured. And the mixture of pain and 
illneſs with ſplendor and feſtivity, is ſo 
55 unnatural, that probably i it is to that we 


muſt : 


muſt attribute that a young woman is no 
where ſo hardly judged. If ſhe is without 


fortune, ſhe is thought a female adven- 


turer, ſeeking to ſell herſelf for its attain. 
ment; if ſhe is rich, ſhe is ſuppoſed a will-. 


| ing dupe, ready for a ſnare, and only look- 


ing about for an enſnarer.“ 


« And yet, young women ſeldom, 1 : 
believe, my Lord, merit this ſeverity of 


judgment. They come but hither in the 


ſummer, as they go to London in the 


winter, fimply in ſearch of en 
without any particular purpoſe,” 


True; but they do not weigh what their 
| obſervers weigh for them, that the ſearen 
of public recreation in the winter is, from 
long habit, permitted without cenſure; but 


that the ſummer has not, as yet, preſcrip- 


tion fo poſitively in its favour ; and thoſe. 


who, after meeting them all the winter at the 


opera, and all the ſpring at Ranelagh, hear 
of them all the ſummer at Cheltenham, 
Tunbridge, &c. and all the autumn at 


Ea 4 


Bath, are apt to inquire, when is the ſea- 


: lon for home.“ 


| 6 Ah, 
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0 Ah, my Lord! how wide are the poor 


inconſiderate little flutterers from being 


aware of ſuch a queſtion! How neceſſary 


WM youth and aan is the wiſdom f 


of experience!“ ' —_ 
Why does ſhe not come | this way | ? 
8 thought Edgar; why does ſhe not gather 

from theſe mild, yet underſtanding mo- 
raliſts, inſtruction chat 21 benefit " | | 

her future life? 
. There is nothing,” aid Lord O'Ler- 
ney, © I more ſincerely pity than the 
dieluſions ſurrounding young females. 


II) be ſtrongeſt admirers of their eyes are 
. froqqendy the moſt auſtere ſatiriſts of their ; 


HH conduct. . 


he entrance of Lied n * 5 
5 Theophilus Jarard, and Sir Sedley Claren- 


del, all noiſily talking and laughing to- 


gether, interrupted any further converſa- 


tion. The two former no ſooner ſaw 


Camilla, and perceived neither Lady 
Alithea Selmore, nor Mrs. Berlinton, than 
they made up to her; and Sir Sedley, 

. who now found ſhe was completely eſta. 
bdbliſhed 
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büſbed in \ the bon ton, felt ſomething of 
pride mix with pleaſure. in publicly avail- 
ing himſelf of his intimacy with her; and 
ſomething like intereſt mix with curiofity, 
in examining if Edgar were : ſtruck with 
her ready attention to him. 51. 
Upon Edgar, however, it es: not | the oF 
by lighteſt impreſſion. While Sir Sedley 
had appeared to him a mere fop, he had 
thought it degraded her; but now he re- 


garded him as her AE; it — — 


both natural and merited. 


| Sir Sedley, not aware of this . | 
was ſomewhat piqued ; and taking him to 


= another part of the ſhop, whiſpered: 


1am horribly vapoured ! Do you know 


8 I have ſome thoughts of trying that little 


girl? Do you think one count make any 
thing of her????“ 

How? what do you mean ts cried 
Edgar, with ſudden alarm. 

Sir Sedley, a little flattered, afſeRtedly 
anſwered : . O, if you have any ſerious 
' deſigns that way, inconteſtably L won ;H 

uxertere,” | 
« Me ps . 
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„ Me!” cried Edgar, ſurpriſed and 
offended; c believe me, no! I have all 
my life confidered her—as my fiſter,” 
Sir Sedley ſaw this was ſpoken with 
effort; and negligently replied: Nay 
you are juſt at the firſt epocha for marry- 


ing from inclination; but you are in the 


right not to perform ſo ſoon the funeral 


| honours of liberty. *Tis what you may 


\ do at any time. So many girls want 
eſtabliſhments, that a man of ſixty can juſt 


as eaſily get a wife of eighteen, as a man 
of one-and-twenty. The only inconve- 
nience in that ſort of alliance is, that 955 


8 though ſhe begins with ſubmitting to her 


venerated huſband as prettily as to her 
papa, ſhe is terribly apt to have a knack 


of running away from him, afterwards, 
Vuuith equal facility.“ 


„ That is rather a e article, 
I confels,” cried Edgar, for the r 
wan of Hymen! ? 


« O, no! tis no great matter bo an- 


ſwered he, patting his ſnuff-box ; © we 
are impenetrable” in the extreme to thoſe 
ff fort | 
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ſort of grievances now-a-days. We are 
at ſuch prodigious expence of ſenſibility in 
public, for tales of ſorrow told about pa- 
thetically, at a full board, that if we ſuf- 
fered much for our private concerns to 

boot, we mult always meet one another 

with tears in our eyes. We never weep 
now, but at dinner, or at ſome di- [jy 
verſion,” ; 


Lord Newford, vulling hint by the am, 


called out: * Come, Clary, what arp 
about, man? we want thee.” 2 


68. Came.” Clary! don't ſhirk, Clary, z 
cdried Sir Theophilus; © I can't poflibly 
patroniſe this ſhirking.” » And they hauled 


| him to a corner of the ſhop, where all 


three reſumed their. cuſtomary laughing 
whiſpers. 


Vou will not, perhaps, ſuſpect, Lady 
Ifabella,” ſaid Lord O'Lerney, ſmiling, 
„that one of that triumvirate is by no 

means deficient in parts, and can even, 

when he deſires it, be extremely pleaſ- 

„ 

« Your 
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60 Your Lordſhip judges right, I con. 
feſs! I had _ indeed, done him ſuch 
: juſtice ! cs 
See then,” ſaid his a os how 
| futile an animal is man, without ſome ; 
decided character and principle! EE 
4 He's every thing »y turns, and nothing 


long N 


Wiſe, fooliſh ; virtuous, vicious ; active, 
indolent; e e and avaricious! No 
contraſt is too ſtrong for him while guid- 


cd but by accident or impulſe. This gen- 


tleman alſo, in common with the reſt of 
his tonniſb brethren, is now daily, though 


_ unconſciouſly, hoarding up a world of 


_ unprepared-for mortification, by not 


foreſeeing that the more he is celebrated 


in his youth, for being the leader of the 
ton, and the man of the day, the earlier 
he will be regarded as a creature out of 


date, an old beau, and a fine gentleman 


of former times. But *tis by reverſes, ſuch 
as e that folly and * pay 


. Duden 5 Abſalom 4 Achytophel. 


' their 


eee 
their penalties. We might ſpare all our 
anger againſt the vanity of the beauty, or 
the conceit of the coxcomb. Are not 
wrinkles always in waiting to puniſh the 
one, and age, without honour, to chaſtiſe 
and aegrade the ther, 
All the rafflers were now arrived, ec, 
cept Mrs. Berlinton, who was impatiently 
expected. Lady Alithea Selmore had al- 
ready ſent a proxy to throw ſor her in her 
own woman; much to the diſſatisfaction 
olf moſt part of the company. A general 
_ riſing and inequietude to look out for 


Mrs. Berlinton, gave Edgar, at length, an 


opportunity to ſtand next to Camilla. 
« How I grieve,” he cried, © you ſhould 
not know Lady Ifabella Irby ! ſhe ſeems to 


me a model for a woman of rank in her 


manners, and a model for a woman of 
every ſtation in her mind. The world, I 
believe, could ſcarce have tempted her to 
ſo offenſive a mark of ſuperiority as has 

juſt been exhibited by Lady Alithea Sel- 
more, who has ingeniouſly diſcovered a 
method of being ſignaliſed as the moſt im. 
| | portant 
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portant perſon out of a by making 
1 Werfel nineteen enemies. 


I wonder,” ſaid Camilla, 66 ths can 


think the chance of the e worth to N 


high a price!“ 


A. footman, i in a ſplendid Ivery, now 

entering, inquired for Miſs Tyrold. She 
was pointed out to him by Major Cer- 
wood, and he delivered her a eter from 


Mrs. Berlinton. 


The contents were to entreat he would 
_ throw for that lady, who was in the midſt 


of Akenſide's Pleaſures of the Imagination, 


| and could not tear WEIR" 5 from : 


them. 


FD Camilla bluſned 1 exceſſively i in proclaim- 
1 ing ſhe was choſen Mrs. Berlinton's proxy. 
Edgar faw with tenderneſs her modeſt 


| confuſion, and, with a pleaſure the moſt 
touching, read the favourable impreſſion 


it made upon Lord nn and * 
Iſabellaa. 


This ſeemed an opportunity irreſiſtible 


for venting his fears and cautions about 
Mrs. Berlinton; and, taking the buſtling 
period 
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period in which the rafflers were arrang- 
ing the order and manner of throwing, 
he ſaid, in a low, and diffident tone of 

voice, . You have committed to me an 
important and, I fear, an importunate of. 
fice; yet, while I hold, I cannot perſuade 
myſelf not to fulfil it; though I know 
that to give advice which oppoſes ſenti- 
ment and feeling, is repugnant to inde- 
pendence and to delicacy. Such, there- 

BB fore, I do not mean to enforce; but merely 

to offer hints intimations and obſerva- 

4 tions — that without 8 may me 

you upon your guard.” 


Camilla, affected by this 3 | 
| addreſs, could only look her deſire for an 
, explanation. 


The lady,” he continued, 2 au 
you are preſently to repreſent, appears to 
be uncommonly engaging ?—”? _ , 

Indeed ſhe. is! She is bene 85 
gentle, amiable.” _ i 


« She loans, alſo, already to have 
caught your affection! R 


4 | 


"I 
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„Who could have withheld it, that 
had ſeen her as I have ſeen ber! + She 5 


. 0 unhappy as ſhe is lovely. 


I have heard of your firſt meeting, 
with as much pleaſure in the preſence of 


mind it called forth on one fide, as with 


doubt and perplexity, upon every circum- : 
ſtance J can gather, of the other “ 


( If you knew her, you 3 find it 


' impoſſible to hold any doubts ; impoſſible 
to reſiſt admiring, e and 


loving her?” 
« If my knowledz TC or per bribes an 5 


intereſt in her favour, without convincing _ 
me ſhe deſerved it, I ought, rather, to 


regret that you have not eſcaped falling 


into ſuch a ſnare, than that I could have 


_ eſcaped it myſelf.” 


„ I believe her free, nay incapable of 
all ill! cried Camilla warmly ; « though 
I dare not aſſert ſhe 1 is always coolly upon 
ber guard.“ : 
Do not let me hurt you,” faid Fd- 
-_ gar, gently ; ; 6 I baue ſeen how lovely ſhe 

e IS, 10 
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is in in perſon, and how pleaſing i in wanners. 


And ſhe is fo young that, were ſhe in a 
ſituation leſs expoſed, want of ſteadineſs or 


judgment might, by a little time, be ſet 


right. But here, there is ſurely much to 
fear from her early poſſeſſion of power. 
—O, that ſome happier chance had brought 


about ſuch a peculiar intercourſe for you 


with Lady Iſabella Irby ! There, to the 


pleaſure of friendſhip, might be added the 


modeſty of retired elegance, and the ſe- 


curity of eſtabliſhed reſpectability. 9 5 


Sa, And may not this yet happen, with 
Mrs. Berlinton ? Lady Iſabella, though ſtill 
young, is not in the extreme youth of 
Mrs. Berlinton: a few more years, there- 
fore, may bring equal diſcretion; and as 
ſhe has already every other good qua- 
lity, you may hereafter equally approve | 


her.“ 


« Do you think, then,” faid Edgar, 5 
half ſmiling, * that the few years of dif- 
terence in their age were. ſpent by Lady 
| Habella in the manner they are now ſpent 

by Mrs. Berlinton? do you think ſhe 


| pared EE 
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5 paved the way for her preſent dignified, L 
though unaſſuming character, by permit- 
ting herſelf to be ſurrounded by profeſſed 


admirers ? by letting their ſighs reach her 


ears ? by ſuffering their eyes to faſten with 


open rapture on her face and by holding 


it ſufficient not to ſuppreſs ſuch liberties, 


| fo long as ſhe does not e en· 


courage them!“ 
Camilla was ſtartled. She bad not ſeen 
1 his: conduct in this light: yet her under- 


ſtanding refuſed to voy it — bear this | 
| Interpretation. : 


Charmed with the eandour of 3 | 
Edgar continued, How wide from all 
| that is open to ſimilar comment, is the 
carriage and behaviour of Lady Ifabella! 
| how clear! how tranſparent, how free from 
all conjecture of blemiſh ! They may each, 
indeed, effentially be equally innocent ; 
and your opinion of Mrs. Berlinton corro- 


borates the impreſſion made by her beauti- 
ful eountenance : yet how far more highly 

is the true feminine character preſerved, 

: where ſurmiſe i is not raiſed, than where it 


„ | "can 1 
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this depoſit 1s equally ſacred, — 


Hie ſtopt; for Camilla again "Parent 
The irrepreſſible frankneſs of her nature 
revolted againſt denying how much this 
laſt ſentence {truck her, and ſhe mgenu. 
| ouſly exclaimed: O that this moſt. 
_ amiable young creature were but more ö 


aware of this duty !” 


| be Ah, my dear Miſs Camilla,” cried 


Edgar, with energy, < ſince you feel and 


on. and with you, that is always one 
this baneful deficiency, drop, or at leaſt 
| ſuſpend an intercourſe too hazardous to be 


' indulged with propriety! See what ſhe 
may be ſometime hence, ere you contract 


vol. yl — further 


inn Think but of thoſe od 
ladies, and mark the difference. Lady 
Iſabella, addreſſed only where kapwn, fol- 
lowed only becauſe loved, fees d adulators 
encircling her, for adularion would alarm 
her; no admirers paying her Hong, OS 
for ſuch homage would offend her. She 
| knows ſhe has not only her own innocence 
to guard, but the honour of her huſband, 
Whether the is happy with omg or ws 
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furthær intimacy. At preſent; unexperi- 
enced and unſuſpicious, her dangers may 
be yours. | * are too. young for 
ſuch a riſk. Fly, fly. from it, my dear 
Miſs Camilla Las if the voice of 
your motaer were calling out to caution 
you! 25 . 12 | 0. F 8 | 
Camilla was deeply + . An in. 


tereſt ſo warm in her welfare was ſooth- 


. ing, and the name of her mother rendered 


© it awful ; yet, thus united, it appeared to 


her more ſtrongly than ever to announce 


| Itſelf as merely fraternal. She could not 


ſuppreſs a ſigh ; but he attributed it to the | 
' requeſt he had urged, and, with much 
concern, added: What I have aſked of 
Jou, then, is too ſevere? 
Again irreſiſtibly Gghing, yet wllefiing 
all her force to conceal the ſecret cauſe, 


ſhe anſwered, * If ſhe is thus expoſed to 


7 _ danger-—-if her ſituation is fo perilous, 
ought I not rather to ſtay by, and help to 


ſupport her, than by abandoning, per- 


| pe: contribute to the evi you think await- 


« Generous 
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“ Generous Camilla !” cried he, 

melted into tender admiration, © who 
can EAN jo: kind a GT So noone | 


| -:No+ more SEPA be ITY Jos all 4 

minaries had been ſettled, and the throw- 
ing being arranged to take place alpha- 

betically, ſhe was ſoon ſummoned to © 
” preſent Mrs. Berlinton. | 


From this time, Edgar could "NY — 
her no more: even the Major could 
ſcarcely make way to her: the two men 
of the ton would not quit her, and Sir 
Sedley Clarendel N . devoted = 
- to Rer. | 
Edgar looked on with the TY emo- 
tion. The proof he had juſt received that 
y her intrinſic worth was in its firſt ſtate of 
excellence, had come home to his heart, 
and the fear of ſeeing her altered and 
| ſpoilt, by the flatteries and dangers which 
_ environed her, with his wavering belief in 
her engagement with Major Cerwood, made 
him more wretched than ever. But when, 
ſome time after, ſhe was called upon to 


e throw] | 
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crow for herſelf, the recollection that, 
from the former raffle, her half. guinea, 


even when the prize was in her hand; had 


been voluntarily withdrawn to be beſtowed 


vpon a poor family, ſo powerfully affected 
him, that he could not reſt in the ſhop; 


he was obliged to breathe a freer air, and 


5 to hide his diſturbance by a retreat. t F 
Her throw was the higheſt the dice had 


yet afforded. A Miſs Williams alone came 


after her, whoſe throw was the loweſt; 


Miss Camilla Tyrold, therefore, was * 
claimed to be the winner. 


This ſecond teſtimony of the 1 of 


fortune was a moſt pleaſant ſurpriſe to Ca- 
milla, and made the room reſound with 


felicitations, till they were interrupted by a 
violent quarrel upon the Pantiles, whence 
the voice of Macderſey was heard, hol- 
looing out: Don't talk, I fay fir! don't 
preſume to ſay a word!“ and that of Mr. 


Duwbſter angrily anſwering, he would talk 


as long as he thought proper, whether = 
Was agreeable or not. 
WW 


Sir Sedley + ivuteed to the "combatants, pe 


11 order to help on the diſpute; but Edgar, 


returning at the ſound of high words, took 


the Enſign by the arm, and prevailed with 
him to accompany him up and down the 


Pantiles; while Mrs. Mittin ran to Mr. 


Dubſter, and pulling him into the ſhop, 
fſaid: Mr. Dubſter, if I'm not aſhamed 

of you! how can you forget yourſelf ſo? 
talking to gentlemen at ſuch a rate! 


1 Why what ſhould hinder me £ * ied : 


be; © do you think I ſhall put up with 


every thing as I uſed to do when you firſt 
knew me, and we uſed to meet at Mr. Typ- 
ton's, the tallow chandler's, in Shug-lane? 
no, Mrs. Mittin, nor no ſuch a thing; l'm 


turned gentleman myſelf, now, as much ; 
as the beſt of em; for I've nothing to do, : 


but juſt what I chooſe. e 


II I proteſt, Mr. Dubſter,” 8 cried Mrs. 
Mittin, taking him into a corner, you're 
enough to put a ſaint into a pet! how come 
you to think of talking of Mr. Typton here? 
before ſuch gentlefolks? and where's the 
uſe of telling every body he's a tallow 

"SR chandler ! of 


* 
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 chandler ? ? and as to my meeting with you = 
there once or ſo, ina way, I defire you'll 
mention it no more; for it's fo long- ago, 

I have no recolleQion of it.” 
No! why don't you remember 
„ Fiddle, faddle, what's the good of rip- 

Ping up old ſtories about nothing? when 


7 you're with genteel people, you muſt do as 
1 1 do; never talk about buſineſs at all.“ 


Macderſey now entered the ſhop, ap- 


peeaſed by Edgar from ſhewing any further 


wrath, but wantonly inflamed by Sir Sed- 


; _ ley, in a diſpute upon the paſſion of love. 


Do you always, my dear friend, ſaid | 


LE the Baronet, fall in love at firſt ſight ? * 


To be ſure 1 do! If a man makes a 
| ſcruple of that, it's ten to one but he's diſ- 


appointed of doing it at all; becauſe, 


after two or three ſecond ſights, the danger 
is you may ſpy out ſome little flaw in the 

dear angel, that takes off the zeſt, and 

7 2 you to che W oy 4a have to 

= 
=. Profoundly 8 that! you think 


5 then, my valt dear ſir, the PR had more 
: conve-· 
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conveniently be kindled firſt, that the flaws 
may appear after, to cure it! $2. e 


No, fir! no! when a mar“ once in 
love, thoſe flaws don't ſignify, becauſe he 

can't ſee them; or, if he could, at ens 1 
he'd ſcorn to own them.” l 


5 Live for ever brave Ireland! po. „ : 
h claimed Mrs. Arlbery; © what cold, 
phlegmatic Engliſhman would have made 
a ſpeech of ſo much gallantry?” 


: As to an Engliſhman,” faid Mac- 
derſey, *.you muſt never mind what he ſays 
about the ladies, becauſe he's too ſheepiſh 


- ſpeak out. He's juſt as often in love as 
his neighbours, only he's ſo ſhy he wont't 


own it, till he ſees if the young fair. one 
is as much in love as himſelf ; but a ge- 
nerous Iriſhman never ſcruples to proclaim 
the girl of his heart, tough he ould 
have twenty in a year.” . 


But is that perfectly 1 my 
deareſt fir, to.the ſeveral Dulcineas P 


Perfectly! your Iriſhman is the de- 5 


licateſt man upon earth to the fair lex; for 
3 . 


—— 
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be always talks of their FUR if they are 

never ſo kind. He knows every honeſt 
heart will pity him, if its true; and. if it 
in't, he is too much a man of honour not 
to complain all one; he knows how 

_ agreeable it is to the dear creatures; they = 
always take it for a compliment.” 3 


2 „Whether avowedly or clandeſtinely,” 
— faid Mrs. Arlbery, < ſtill you are all in 


our chains. Even where you play the ty- 


rant with us, we occupy all your thoughts; 
and if you have not the {kill to make us 
| happy, your next delight is to make us 
miſerable; for though, now and then, you 
can contrive to hate, you can never arrive 
3 forgetting us.“ 


„ Contrive to hate you 1” CE 
Macderſey ; j could as ſoon contrive to 


turn the world into a potatoe ; there is 


nothing upon earth, nothing under the 
. Whole firmament I value but beauty! EA 
A. cheartul .glaſs.- then,” ſaid Sir 
Sedley, * you think horridly intolerable !”? _ 
| 6 A chearfal glaſs, ſir! do you take 
me e for a milk- ſop? do * think I don't 
5 know 


CAMILER: 8 30e 
know what it is to be a man? x cliearful 


| glaks, fir, is the firſt pleafure in life; the 
moſt convivial, the moſt exhilarating, the _ 
moſt friendly joy of a true honeſt ſoul! 


what were exiſtence without it? I ſhould 
chooſe to be off in half an hour; ; which 


| 1 thould only make lo 2 not to ſhock 


my friends.” 


3 Well, he olaks i is not wes 1 1 


iſe,” ſaid Sir Theophilus; © it hips me Y 


ſo conſumedly the next ys 5 n. I can't | 
patroniſe the glaſs.” 5 
E TNot patroniſe wine ! Fo cried Lord 5 
f Newford ; « Ohang it! Ocurſeit! that's 
co bad, Ofy! but hunting! what "0 
think of that, little Offy ? ?? 
Too obſtreperous ! It roaſes one at 


ſuch aukward hours; no, I can't patroniſe 


OK, ” 
N Hunting ys caſed Macderſey ; 60 
1 oa every thing behind it; tis the 
wing upon the earth for which I have the 
trueſt. taſte. I know nothing elſe that is 
not a bauble to it. A man is no more, in 
a my. 


„ 
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my eſtimation, than a child, or a woman, 
khat don't enjoy WE: 


Cards, then,” ſaid Sir ir Sl, you 
 reprobate? PSI 


_ And dice! 55— cried Lord Newford— ; 
885 And betting i p99 - cried Sir Theophilus, 


"ng « Why what do you'take me for, gentle- 
men! ?”' replied Macderſey, hotly ; © Do 
you think I have no ſoul? no fire? no 


1 ? Do you ſuppoſe me a ſtone? a 


block? a lump of lead? I ſcorn ſuch ſuſ- 
| picions ; ; I don't hold them worth anſwer- 
ing. I am none of that torpid, morbid, 

_ drowſy tribe. I hold nobody to have an 
idea of life that has not rattled in his own 
hand the dear little box of promiſe. What 

 ecſtaly not to know if, in two ſeconds, one 
mayn't be worth ten thouſand pounds ! or 
elſe without a farthing ! how it puts one 
on the rack! There's nothing to compare 
with i it. I would not give up that moment 
to be ſovereign of the Eaſt Indies! no, not 

if the Weſt were 0 be er into the bar⸗ 
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All tlieſe things,” ſaid Mr. Dennel, 
z are fit for nothing but to bring a man to 


ruin. The main chance is all that is worth 


5 | thinking of. Tis money makes the mare 


to go; and I don't know any thing ne 8 


d to be done without it.” 
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Money 


concern never to ſee its colour again. 


I vow ſolemnly, if it were not juſt for the 5 
pleaſures of the table, and a jolly glaſs. 5 
with a friend, and a few horſes in one's 


ſtable, and a little ready caſh in one's 
purſe, for odd uſes, I ſhould not care if the 


mint were ſunk under ground to-morrow; 


„That's talking out of reaſon,” ſaid. 
Mr. Dennel, walking out of the ſhop with. 
great diſguſt, _ 

* Why, if I was w ſpcak,” faid Mr. 


Dubſter, encouraged to come forward, by 
an obſervation ſo much to his own.compre- _ 
henſion and taſte: as the laſt; I can't 


F but fay I think the ſame; for money — 


6." ; 


5 Adee Macderſey, « tis. 
the N under heaven I hold in the moſt 
— diſdain. It won't give me a moment's 


N 
, 
| 
| 
: 
! 
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* Keep your diſtance, fir!” cried the 
5 fry Enfign, “ keep your diſtance, I tell 
you! if you don't with I l ys lome- 5 

thing to you pretty cutting. | 


This broke up the party, which elſe the 


8 lounging ſpirit of the place, and the ge- — 


neral conſent by which all deſcriptions of 
characters ſeem determined to e 
1 ſpot whatever, to avoid a moment's abode 
in their lodgings, would ſtill have detained 
till the dinner hour had forced to their 


reeſpective homes. To ſuppreſs all poſhbi- 


ty of further diffention, Mrs. Arlbery put 


Miſs Dennel under the care of Macderſey, 


and bid him attend her towards Mount 


: Pleaſant. 
Mr. Dubſer, wie Nared after them 


5 fone time in ſilence, called out: Keep my 


diſtance ! I can't but fay but what T think 
that young Captain the rudeſt young _ 
 tleman I ever happened to light upon! 
however, if he don't like me, I ſhan't take 


it much to heart; I can't pretend to ſay I 


ke him any dar; lo he may chooſe; 


it's 
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it's ; much the fame to * it - breaks = 


Pee; almoſt without Kön it, bol. 


lowed Camilla, but he could diſplacs = 


neither the Baronet nor the Major, who, 


one with a look of open exultation, and 
the other with an air of determined perſe- 
voerance, retained each his poſt at her ſide. 


lle faw that all her voluntary attention 
was to Sir Sedley, and that the Major had 


none but what was called for and inevitable. 


Was this: indifference, or ſecurity? was 
ſhe ſeeking to obtain in the Baronet a new 
adorer, or to excite jealouſy, through his 

means, in an old one? Silent he walked © 
on, perpetually exclaiming to himſelf: 
Can it be Camilla, the ingenuous, the 

artleſs Camilla, I find it ſo difficult to ta- 


thom, to comprehend, to truſt ? 
Ille had not ſpirits to join Mrs, Arlbery, 


| though he lamented he had not, at once, 
"viſited her; ſince it was now awkward to 


take ſuch a ſtep without an invitation, 


which ſhe ſeemed by no means diſpoſed to 
Z rY 2 offer 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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offer him. She internally reſented the little 

deſire he had ever manifeſted for her ac- 

quaintance; and they had both too much 
penetration not to perceive how wide either 
Was from being the Rvourite of che other. 
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CHAP. N 


Trait f E ccentricity.. 


21 T*. paſſed the firſt eight days of the 
5 Tunbridge excurſion, and another 
week ſucceeded without any VIE - 


IS event. 


Mrs. Arlbery now, impelled with con- 
cern for Camilla, and reſentment againſt 


if Edgar, renewed the ſubject of her opinion 


and advice upon his character and conduct. 
My dear young friend,“ cried ſhe, * 
cannot bear to ſee your days, your views, 
your feelings, thus fruitleſsly conſumed: 
I have obſerved this young man narrowly, 
and I am convinced he 1 is not worth oe | 
conſideration.” 5 
Camilla, deeply 8 was bak 
ning to aſſure her ſhe had no need of this 
counſel; but Mrs. Arlbery, not liſtening, | 
continued. 


. know 


355 nt 


I know what you muſt ſay; yet, once 
more, I cannot refrain venturing at the 
liberty of lending you my experience. 
Turn your mind from him with all the 
expedition in your power, or its peace may 


be touched for the better half of your lite. 


| You do not ſee, he does not, perhaps, him- 


ſeelf know, how exacthy he is calculated to 


make you wretched. He is a watcher; 


and a watcher, reſtleſs and perturbed him- 


ſelf, infeſts all he purſues with uneaſineſs. 


He is without truſt, and therefore without 


either courage or conſiſtenc y- To-day he 
may be perſuaded you will make all his 


| happineſs ; to-morrow, he may tear you £ 
will give him nothing but miſery. Yet it 
is not that he is jealous of any other; tis 


of the object of his choice he is jealous, 
leſt ſhe ſhould not prove good enough to 
merit it. Such a man, after long waver- 
ing, and loſing probable happinels in the 
terror of poſſible diſappointment, will either 
die an old batchelor, with endleſs repin- 

ings at his own lingering faſtidiouſneſs, or 
_ elſe marry juſt at the eve of confinement 
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for life, from a ſit of the gout. He then 
makes, on à ſudden, the firſt prudent 
choice in his way; a choice no longer dif- 
ficult, but from the embarraſſment of its 
| eaſe; for ſhe muſt have no beauty, leſt 
| the ſhould be ſought by others, no wit, 
leſt others ſhould be fought by herſelf z 
and no fortune, leſt ſhe ſhould bring with 
it a taſte of independence, that might curb 
his own will, when the ſtrength and ſpirit 
are gone with much he n dn. nn 
ee 4 
. Camilla 8 to laugh 1 at this por« py 
trait; but Mrs. Arlbery intreated her to 
colder it as faithful and exact. You 
have thought of him too much,“ cried ſhe, 
A to do juſtice to any other, or you would 
not, with ſuch perfect unconcern, paſs by 
- your daily increaſing influence with Sir 
Sedley Clarendel.” _ 


Exceſſively, and very — offended, 
Camilla earneſtly beſought to be ee 
8 _ hints of ſuch a nature. 


„ know well,” cried Nie, ac: ww re- 


prignant to ſevi cnteen is every idea of life 
_ that | 
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that is rational. Let us, therefore, ſet 


aſide, in our diſcuſſions, any thing ſo really WW 


beneficial, as a ſolid connection formed with 
a view to the worldly comforts of exiſt- 
_ ence, and ſpeak of Sir Sedley's devoirs 
merely as the inſtrument of teaching Man- 


dlebert, that he is not the only rich, young, 
and handſome man in this lower ſphere, 


who has viewed Miſs Camilla Tyrold with 


complacency. Clarendel, it is true, would 


loſe every charm in my eſtimation by loſing 
his heart; for the earth holds nothing com- 
parable for deadneſs of weight, with a 
poor ſoul really in love - except when it 
happens to be with oneſelf! — yet, to alarm 
the ſelfiſh irreſolution of that impenetrable 
| Mandlebert, I ſhould really delight to be- 
hold him completely caught.“ 


| Camilla, diſtreſſed and confuſed, ae 
to parry the whole as raillery : but Mrs. 
Arlbery would not be turned afide from 
her ſubje& and purpoſe. © I languiſh, | 


own,“ cried ſhe, © to ſee that frozen youth _ 


worked up into a little ſenſibility. I have 
an inſtinctive averſion to thoſe cold, 
haughty, 
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: agbey, ante n characters, who 
are made up of the egotiſm of looking out 
for ſomething that is wholly devoted to 


them, and that has not a breath to breathe 


that is not a ſigh for their perfections. “ 
4 O! this is far Camilla began, 
meaning to ſay, far from the character of 


Mandlebert; but aſhamed of undertaking 


his defence, ſhe ſtopt ſhort, and only men- 
| tally added, Even excellence ſuch as his 
ann, then, withſtand prejudice! 


< If there is any way,“ continued Mrs, 


” Arlbery, &* of animating him for 'a mo- 
ment out of himſelf, it can only be by 


giving him a dread of ſome other. The 
poor Major does his beſt; but he is not | 


nich enough to be feared, unleſs he were 
more attractive. Sir Sedley will ſeem 
more formidable. Countenance, therefore, 
| his preſent propenſity to wear your chains, 
till Mandlebert perceives that he is putting 
them on; and then----mount to the riſing 
grounid you ought to tread, and ſhew, at 
once, your power and your diſintereſted- 
N _ * turning from the handſome Ba- 


| ronet ED 


| 
l 
1 
F 
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* ronet aut all his immenſe wealth, to mark 
_ ----fince you are determined to indulge it 


your unbiaſſed e for” ian: 
dlebert. ene 4ed 


Camilla, irreſiſtibly appealed by a pic- 


ture ſo flattering to all her beſt feelings, 

and deareſt -wiſhes, looked down; angry 

Vith herſelf to find te fl no longer angry I 
with Mrs. Arlberx. 


Mrs. Arlbery, perceiving a point gained, 


i determined to enforce the blow, and then 
leave her to her refleftions. 


% Mandlebert is a creature whoſe whole 


compoſition i is a pile of accumulated punc- 
tilios. He will ſpend his life in refining 
away his own happineſs : but do not let 


him refine away yours. He 1s juſt a man 


to bewitch an innocent and unguarded 
young woman from forming any other 


connexion, and yet, when her youth and 


expectations have been ſacrificed to his 
heſitation,----to conceive he does not uſe 
her ill in thinking of her no more, becauſe 
he has entered into no verbal engagement. 
1. his honour cannot be arraigned of 


breaking | 
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breaking any bond, -What matters merely 55 


breaking her heart? 


She then left the room; but Camilla | 
dwelt upon nothing ſhe had uttered except 
the one dear and inviting project of prov. 
ing her diſintereſtedneſs to Edgar. O! 
if once,“ ſhe cried, I could annihilate N 
every mercenary ſuſpicion! If once 1 
could ſhew Edgar that his ſituation has 
no charms for me and it has none! 
none! then, indeed, I am his equal, 
though I am nothing, —-equal in what is 
higheſt, in mind, in ſpirit, in ſentiment ! 


Prom this time the whole of her beha- 
viour became coloured by this faſcinating 
idea; and a ſcheme which, if propoſed to 
her 0 its real name of coquetry, ſhe 

would have fled and condemned with 

antipathy, when preſented - to her as a 

means to mark her freedom from ſordid 

| motives, ſhe adopted with inconſiderate 
fondneſs. The ſight, therefore, of Edgar, 
weer the met him, became now the 

e ay 
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ſignal for adding ſpirit to the pleaſure with | 
which, already, and without any deſign, 


| the had attended to the young Baronet. 


| Exertion gave to her the gaiety of which 


: ſolicitude had deprived her, and ſhe ap- 


| peared, in the eyes of Sir Sedley, every 


day more charming. She indulged him 


with the'hiſtory of her adventure at the 
5 houſe of Mr. Dubſter, and his prevalent 
taſte for the ridiculous made the account 
enchant him. He caſt off, in return, all 
is of affectation, when he converſed with 
| her ſeparately ; ; and though till, in all 
mixt companies, they were reſumed, the | 
real integrity, as well as indifference of her 
heart, made that a circumſtance but to 
ſtimulate this new ſpecies of intereourſe, 
by repreſenting it to be equally void of 
future danger to them both. 


All this, however, failed of its deſred 


end. Edgar never ſaw her engaged by 

Sir Sedley, but he thought her youthfully 
grateful, and eſteemed her the more, or 

| beheld her as a mere coquette, and ceaſed 


1 to e her at all. But never for a 


moment 
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moment was any perſonal. uneaſineſs ex- 
cited by their mutually increaſing intimacy, 

The converſations he had held, both with 
the Baronet and herſelf, had ſatisfied him 

that neither entertained one ſerious thought 
of the other; and he took, therefore, no 

7 intereſt i in their acquaintance, beyond that 8 
Which was always alive, — a vigilant concern 
for the manner in which it might operate 


upon her diſpoſition. 


With reſpect to the Major, wa was by.n no 
means ſo entirely at his eaſe. He faw him 
ſtill the declared and undiſguiſed purſuer 


of her favour; and though he perceived, 


at the ſame time, ſhe rather avoided than 

ſought him, he ſtill imagined, in general, 
his acceptance was arranged, from the 
many preceding circumſtances which had 


firſt given him that belief. The whole of 


ber behaviour, nevertheleſs, perplexed as 


much as it grieved him, and frequently, in 


the ſame half hour, ſhe ſeemed to him al! 
that was moſt amiable for inſpiring ad-. 
miration, and all that was leaſt to be de- 


pended upon, for retaining attachment. 


70 


— — 


Vet however, from time to time, he 


felt alarmed or offended, he never ceaſed 


to experience the fondeſt intereſt in her 

| happineſs, nor the moſt tender compaſſion | 

for the dangers with which he faw her en- 
vironed. He knew, that though her un- 

derſtanding was excellent, her'temper was 


ſio inconſiderate, that ſhe rarely conſulted 
itz; and that, though her mind was of the 


- pureſt innocence, it was unguarded by 
_ caution, and unprotected by Teflexion. He L 
thought her placed where far higher dil- 


_  eretion, far ſuperior experience, might riſk 


being ſhaken; and he did not more fer- 
vently with, than internally tremble, for 

her fafety. . Wherever ſhe appeared, the 
was ſure of diſtinQtion:..< Vis Miſs 'I'y- 


rold, the friend of Mrs, Berlinton,” was 
buzzed round the moment ſhe was feen ; 


and the particular favour in which ſhe 
ſtood with ſome vataries of the ton, made 


even her artleſſneſs, her retired education, 


and her ignorance of all that pertained to 
5 . certain circles, paſs over and forgiven, | in 
Yate 503% ages -conk- : 
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conſideration of her perſonal attraGtions, : 
her youth, and newneſs. ps 


Still, however, even this edlebblty was | 
not what moſt he dreaded : ſo ſudden and 
unexpected an elevation upon the heights 


olf faſhionable fame might make her head, 
indeed, giddy, but her heart he thought 


formed of materials too pure and too good 
to be endangered fo lightly; and though 
frequently, when he ſaw her fo circum- 
ſtanced, he feared ſhe was undone for pri- 
vate life, he could not reflect upon her 
principles and diſpoſition, without ſoon 


recovering the belief that a- ſhort tim 


might reſtore her mind to its native ſim- 


plicity and worth. But another rock was 


in the way, againſt which he apprehended 
ſhe might be __ n leaſt . 

of any peril. 

Ibis rock, e exhibited nothing't ved 
che view that could have affrightsd A 
ſpeRtator leſs anxiouſly watchful, or 


1 perſonally intereſted in regarding it. But 


pouth itſelf, in the fervour of a ſtrong 


nm is as open eyed, as — 
t, f.. 4 
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and as prophetic as age, nh all its con- 
comitants of practice, time, and ſuſpicion. 


This rock, indeed, far from giving notice 


i of danger by any ſharp points or rough 
prominences, diſplayed only the ſmootheſt 
and moſt inviting ſurface: for it was Mrs. 


_ Berlinton, the beautiful, the accompliſhed, 


b the attractive Mrs. Berlinton, whom he 
beheld as the object of the en riſk ſhe 


5 had to encounter. 


As he ſtill preſerved hs ene hk 
which ſhe had conſented to inveſt him of 
ber monitor, he ſeized every opportunity 
of communicating to her his doubts and 
apprehenſions. But in proportion as her 
connexion with that lady increaſed, uſe 
to her manners and ſentiments abated the 


wonderment they inſpired, and they ſoon 


began to communicate an unmixt charm, 
that made all other ſociety, that of Edgar 


alone excepted, heartleſs and unintereſting. 


Vet, in the converſations ſhe held with him 


from time to time, ſhe frankly related the 


extraordinary attachment of her new friend n 
to ſome unknown correſpondent, and con- 
Hl 2 feſſed ; 
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: beten her own ſurpriſe when it it firſt e came 5 


tio her knowledge. 


Edgar liſtened to the account t nn i the 
moſt unaffected diſmay, and repreſented 
the probable danger, and actual impro- 56 
 priety of ſuch an intercourſe, in the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt eloquent terms; but 
he could neither appal her confidence, nor 
ſfubdue her eſteem. The openneſs with 
| which all had originally and voluntarily 8 
deen avowed, convinced her of the inno- 
cence with which it was felt, and all that 
his exhortations could obtain, was a re- 
monſtrance on -her own Four to Mrs. Ber. 5 


Hinton. 


She found that lay, Weed dee Ws. 
ſhe indulged but on innocent 'friendſhip, 
which ſhe aſſured her was beſtowed upon - 
a perſon of as much honour as merit, and 


which only with life ſhe fhould relmquiſh, 


ſince it was the ole COLORS of her - 


fetteretl exiſtence. 


_. Edgar, to whom this was communi- 
cated, ſaw with terror the aſcendance thus 

acquired over her Judgment as well as _ 
"O'S 7 affections, 
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| affetions, and: became-more-watchful and 


more uneaſy in obſerving. the progreſs. of, 


[HOP this friendſhip, than all the flattering de- 


voirs of the gay Baronet, or the more 


5 ſerious aſſiduities of the Major. 18 


Ms. Berlinton, indeed, was no com- 
mon object, either for fear or for hope, 


for admiration or for cenſure. She poſ- 


ſeſſed all that was moſt ſoftly: attractive, | 


| molt bewitchingly beautiful, and moſt irre. 
__ Gftibly captivating, in mind, perſon, and 
manners. But to all that was thus moſt faf.. 


_ cinating to others, ſhe joined unhappily all 
that was moſt dangerous for herſelf; an 
heart the moſt ſuſceptible, ſentiments the 
moſt romantic, and an imagination the 
moſt exalted. She had been an orphan 


Ty from earlieſt years, and left, with an only 


brother, to the care of a fanatical maiden 
aunt, who had taught her nothing but her 


faith and her prayers, without one ſingle | 


leſſon upon good works, or the ſmalleſt 
inſtruction upon the practical uſe of her 
theoretical piety. All that ever varied 
5 theſe Apes, were. ſome. common and il! 
985 | f ſelecded 4 
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ſelefed Wonne and romances, - which. ”Y 
young lady in the neighbourhood privately 


lent her to read; till her brother, upon 


his firſt vacation from the Univerſity, 
brought her the works of the Poets. 
 Thele, alſo, it was only in ſecret ſhe could 


enjoy; but, to her juvenile fancy, and 


irregularly principled mind, that did not 

render them more taſteleſs. Whatever 

was moſt beautifully pictureſque i in poetry, 

| the ſaw verified in the charming landſcapes | 

| Preſented to her view in the part of Wales 
the inhabited; whatever was moſt noble 
or tender in romance, ſhe felt promptly in 

ber heart, and conceived to be general; 

and whatever was enthuſiaſtic in theology, = _ 

- formed the whole of her idea and her | 


belief with reſpect to religion. 


Brought up thus, to think all things the 5 
| moſt unuſual and extraordinary, were merely 
common and of courſe ; ſhe was romantic 
without conſciouſneſs, and excentric with- 
out intention, Nothing ſteady or rational 
| had been inſtilled into her mind by others; 
and ſhe was too young, and too fanciful 
ES > ä 
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to have ferner her own -pelnedples with 
any depth of reflection, or ſtudy of pro- 


priety. She had entered the world; by a 
ſudden and moſt unequal marriage, in 


which her choice had no part, with only 
two felt-formed maxims for the law of 
her conduct. The firſt of theſe was, that, 


from her early notions of religion, no 
veſtal ſhould be more perſonally chaſte; 


the ſecond, that, from her more recently 
imbibed ones of tenderneſs, her heart, 
ſince ſhe was married without its concur- 


A rence, was tilt wholly at liberty to be dif. 


. poſed of by its own propenſities, without 
5 reproach and without E 
With ſuch : * character, where virtue had 


ſio little guide even while innocence pre- 


ſided; where the perſon was ſo alluring, 
and che fituation ſo open to temptation, 
Edgar ſaw with almoſt every ſpecies of 
concern the daily 1 friendſhip of 
Camilla. Vet while he 
12 1 firmneſs, he knew not how to blame her 
fondneſs; | ; nor where ſo much Was amiable | 


* 
— 


eared for her 
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in its object, could he ceaſe to with the 5 
more were 88 85 5 7 | | 


* n Þ 


Thus again lived wi died another week; 


1 7 5 and the fourth ſucceeded with no actual 


occurrence, but a new change of opinion 
in Mrs. Arlbery, that forcibly and e 
| affected the feelings of Camilla. ; 


Vuninformed of the motive that oc occa- 
ſioned the indifference with which Edgar 


| | beheld the newly awakened gallantry op 


Bir Sedley, and the pleaſure with which 


Camilla received it, Mrs. Arlbery obſerved 
his total unconcern, firſt with ſurpriſe, next 


with perplexity, and finally with a belief If 


he was ſeriouſly reſolved againſt forming 
any connection with her himſelf. This ſhe 
took an early opportunity to intimate to 
Camilla, warmly exhorting ber to drive 35 
: him faſt from her mind. 


Camilla aſſured her that no taſk could be 
more eaſy; but the diſappointment of the 
op. reſpe& to Sir Sedley, which | 
ry 8 4 7 the 
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the bluſhed to have adopted, hurt her in 
every poſſible direction. Coquetry was 
as foreign to the ingenuouſneſs of her na- 
ture, as to the dignity of all her early ma- 


ternal precepts. She had haſtily encou- 


: raged the devoirs of the Baronet, upon 
the recommendation of a woman ſhe loved 
and admired; but now, that the failure 

of her aim brought her to reflexion, the | 
felt penitent and aſhamed to have heeded 
any advice ſo contrary to the ſingleneſs af 

the doctrines of her father, and ſo inferior 1 
d to the elevation of every ſentiment ſhe had | 

euer heard from her mother. If Edgar | 
Had ſeen her deſign, he had ſurely ſeen it 
ich contempt: and though his manner 
was ſtill the .moſt gentle, and his advice 

ever ready and friendly, the opinion of 

Mrs. Arlbery was corroborated by all her 
dcn obſervations, that he was s decidedly | 

eſtranged from her. LP 
What repentance enſued! what ſeverity Y 
0 4 regret! how did ſhe canvaſs her con- 
duct, how lament ſhe had ever formed 

5 n . with Mrs. Arlbery, 

2 BY which 
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| which he had ſo early oppoſed, and whk 
ſeemed eternally deſtined to lead her into 
| meaſures and conduct e 1 
en "0225 4 
The melancholy that now again wk. 
3 poſſeſſion -of her ſpirits made her decline _ 
= going abroad, from a renewed determin- 
| ation to avoid all meetings with Edgar. 
| Mrs. Arlbery felt provoked to find his 
power thus unabated, and Sir Sedley was 
 _ aſtoniſhed; He ſtill ſaw her perpetually, 
from his viſits at Mount-Pleafant ; but his- 
vanity, that weakeſt yet moſt predominam : 
feature of his character, received a ſhock 
for which no modeſty of apprehenſion = \ 
föorethought had prepared him, in finding PY 
that, when He ſaw her no more in the pre- | 
ſence of Mandlebert, he ſaw her no more the IF 
ſame. She was ready {till to converſe with If 
Kim; but nopeculiarattention was flattering, | 
no deſite to oblige was pointed. He found W | 
he had been merely a paſſive mſtrument, in 
her eſtimation, to excite jealouſy; and even 
as ſuch had been powerleſs to produce that 
ele. The 3 which Mrs. n 
Ft | | s 5 9 19 had 
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' ſpared not upon the occaſion added greatly 
co his pique, and his mortification was fo 
viſible, that Camilla perceived it, and per- 
Ceeived it with pain, with dame, and with 
ſurpriſe. She thought now, for the firſt 
| time, that the public homage he had 
paid her had private and ſerious mo- 
tives, and that what ſhe imagined mere 
ſportive gallantry, aroſe from a ing 3 
attachment. 9 
| This idea had no n power; 1 155 
3 ern Edgar without care for her, the 
could not hope it would ſtimulate his re- 
gard; and conceiving ſhe had herſelf ex- | 
cited the partiality by wilful civilities, ſhe |} 
could feel only reproach from a conqueſt, | 
unduly, unfairly, uningenuouſly obtained. 
In proportion as theſe ſelf- upbraidings 
made her leſs deſerving in her own eyes, 
the merits of the young Baronet ſeemed 1 
to augment; and in conſidering herſelf 
as culpable for having raiſed his regard, ſhe 
appeared before him with a humility that 
gave a ſoftneſs to her look and manners, 
which ſoon proved as | intereſting, wr 
0 Sedley — 
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3 "gs 


When . pictured this, ſhe felt dif. i 
treſſed anew. To ſhun him was impoſ- 


ſible, as Mrs. Arlbery not only gave him 
completely the freedom of her houſe, but 
aſſiduouſly promoted their belonging always 
to the fame group, and being ſeated next to 


each other. There was nothing ſhe- would 

not have done to extenuate her error, and 
to obviate its ill effect upon Sir Sedley; but 
as ſhe always thought herſelf in the wrong, 


Was accompanied with a timidity that gave 
to every change a new e er than 
any repulſive qvalitꝛ. 5 
In this ſtate of total elk igpprobadon, 8 
to return to Etherington was her only wiſh, 
and to paſs the intermediate time with Mrs. 
Berlinton became her ſole pleaſure. But 
ſhe was forced again into public to avoid 
an almoſt ſingle intercourſe with Sir Sedley. 
In meeting again with Edgar ſhe ſaw him : 
openly delighted at her fight, but without : 


5 leaſt apparent ſolicitude, or notice, that 


8 . the 
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tte young Baronet had paſſed Kmoſt the 
uVubole of the interval upon Mount Pleaſant. 
his was inſtantly noticed, and inſtantly. 
eommented upon by Mrs. Arlbery, who 
again, and ſtrongly pointed out to Camilla, 
that to ſave her youth from being waſted 


by fruitleſs expectation, ſhe muſt forget 


young Mandlabert, ang; my oy” n : 
own amuſement. 
Camilla diſſented not from the opinienz ; 
"but the doctrine to which it was eaſy to 
agree, it was difficult to put in practice; 
and her ardent mind believed itſelf 1 e ; 
my me n for ever N 


1 
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i, wt ſhe wiſhed to make a full and clear 
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IF" 


ww fixth ad laſt "week defined "TY 


the Tunbridge ſojourn was begun, 5 


when Mrs. Arlbery once more took. her : 
für young gueſt apart, and intreated her 
attention for one final half Hour. The 
| time, ſhe ſaid, was faſt advancing in which BY 
they muſt return to their chpathiie: homes; 


3 repreſentation | of the advantages "that 


7 might be reaped from this excurſion, 
before the period for e, them = 
— ſhould be paſt. 

She would Fe ſhe faid, entering d 
again upon the irkſome ſubject of the in- 
ſenſibility of Mandlebert, which was, at 
leaſt, ſufficiently glaring to prevent any 
deluſion. | But ſhe begged leave to ſpeak 
of what the believed had leſs obyioully 
| ſtruck. r the * promiſe | of a 

_ ferious 
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ſerious attchment from Sir Secley Cla- 


NE rendel. 


Camilla RY ods Aal bits 


Tp res up the converſation, but Mrs. Arl- 


= bery inſiſted upon being heard. 


y, the aſked, ſhould the wilfully 


deſtine her youth to a hopeleſs waſte of 


affection, and dearth of all permanent 


comfort? To facrifice every conſideration 
to the honours of conſtancy, might be 


- ſoothing, and even glorious in this firſt 
ſeaſon of romance; but a very ſhort time 
would render it vapid; and the epoch of 


repentance was always at hand to ſucceed, 
With the leaſt addreſs, or the leaſt ge- 

nuine encouragement, it was now pal- 
pable ſhe might ſee Sir Sedley, and his 


title and fortune at her feet. 


Camilla reſentfully interrupted her, diſ- 
claiming with Sir Sedley, as with every one 
elſe, all poſſibility of alliance from motives 

ſo degrading; and perſiſted, in declaring, 


that the moſt moderate ſubſiſtence with 


freedom, would be preferable to the moſt 
_ affluent obtained by any mercenary” en- 


ement. * 
8885 | Mrs. 


* 
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Mrs. Arlbery deſired her to recollect 
that Sir Sedley, though rich even to ſplen- 
dour, was fo young, ſo gay, ſo handſome, 
and ſo pleaſant, that ſhe might ſafely ho- 
nour him with her hand, yet run no riſk 
of being ſuppoſed to have made a merely 


| = _ intereſted alliance. I throw out this, „ 
ſhe cried, in concluſion, for your deep- 


eſt conſideration, but I muſt preſs it no ; 
further. Sir Sedley is evidently charmed 


VwWioeiͤth you at preſent ; and his vanity is ſo | 


potent, and, like all vanity, fo eaſily aſſail- 
able, that the ſmalleſt food to it, adroitly 
adminiſtered, would ſecure him your 3 $4.7 


for life, and reſcue you from the-antidilu- L 
Van courtſhip of a man, who, if he marries 


at all, is ſo deliberate in his progreſs, that 


5 he muſt reach his grand climacteric before | 


he can | reach the altar. f 


4 898 mediating upon this diſcourſe . 


with any view to following its precepts, 


Af Cane found it neceflary to call alt her 


F "_—_ 
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= original Janduch for Mrs. Arlbery to her 


aid, to forgive the plainneſs of her attack, 
or the worldlineſs of her notions: and all 
that reſted upon her mind for conſideration 
was, her belief i in the ſerious regard of Sir 
Sedley, which, as ſhe apprehended it to 
be the work of her own deſigned exer- 
tions, the could LOW! think of ny; _ 


. ien. 


Theſe W were e by 
19 ſtairs to ſee a learned bull 
| Finch. The Dennels and Sir Sedley were 


= preſent, ſhe met the eyes of the latter with 


a ſenſation of ſhame that quickly deepened 


debe fare With crimſon, He ud bt 


bdbchold it without emotion, and expe · : 
rienced a long ene to define its ex- 
act cauſe. 


He addreſſed himſelf to 1 with the. 
N ma marked diſtinction; ſhe could ſcarcely. 
anſwer him; but het manner was even 


reſtrain himſelf from following her in every 
motion by his eyes; he felt an intereſt 
e her that 3 him; he 
Tt | began 


degan to doubt if it had been indifference 
which cauſed her late change; her ſoft- 


neſs helped his vanity to recover its tone, 
and her confuſion almoſt confirmed hin 


that Mrs. Arlbery had been miſtaken in 


FF rallying his e of N 0 with Man- 
1 dlebert. . 
The bird Hang various little airs, n Ry 
| certain words of command, and mounted | 
his higheſt, and deſcended to his loweſt 
perch; and made whatever evolutions 
were within the circumference of his 
| n aer __ TE wo 1 


head, brutally anſwered, By! Wa "true 

old way, Miſs ; I licks him. 147 

* Lick him!“ repeated ſhe, with dil 

guſt; how is it poſſible you can n 
| ſuch a e delicate little creature? 


1 0. 


Ho la, howenery watheriiions — 
by kis adroitneſs, than pained to /obſerve_ 

| {the ſevere aſpect with which his 'keeper 

ifſued his orders. She inquired by what 

means he had obtained ſuch authority. 

| _ The man, with a ſignificant wag of the | 


e what will bear it, more or leſs.” 


- 
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5.06 05 ealy enough, Miſs,” replied: the 
1 man, grinning; © every thing's the bet. 
ter for a little beating, as I tells my wife, 
There's nothing ſo fine fet, Miſs, bat 7 
--" 177 WE: Sedley aſked with what he could : 
ſtrike it, that would not endanger its life. 


„ That's telling, fir!” cried the man, 
with a ſneer; howbeit, we ve plenty of 
ill luck in the trade. No want of that. 
For one that I rears, I loſes ſix or ſeven. 


And ſometimes they be ſo plaguy ſulky, 


they tempt me to give em a knock a little 
mimaatter too hard, and then they'll fall you 
into a fit, like, and go off in a twinkle,” .“ 
„And how can you have the cruelty,” 
cried Camilla, indignantly, “ to treat in 
ſuch a manner a poor little inoffenſive 
animal who does not and what you 
require! e 5 
1%, yes, 2 ho miſs, hos i har | 
Wants as well as I do myſelf; only they're 
ſo dead tireſome at being ſhy. Why now 
this one here, as does all his larning to 
— juſt now, mayhap won't do 
C Es nothing 
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ak at all by an hour or two. Why 
ſometimes you may pinch 'em to a mum- 

2 my before you can make em budge.” 
. Pinch them!” exclaimed ſhe ; do 


you ever pinch them?” | 
6 Do bt. Ay, mils. Why hw ds you f 


think one larns them dumb creturs ? It 
don't come to 'em natural. They are 
main dull of themſelves. This one as 

you ſee here would do nothing at all, if 0 
: he was not afraid of a tweak.” _ 


e e inte at” ee 


FIZ ſhe ! 1 hope, at leaſt, now it has learnt 20 
_ much, its ſufferings are over? 
5 Yes, yes, he's pretty well off. L al- 
ho ways gives him his fill when he's done his 
dapy's work. But a little ſqueak now and 
then in the intrum does em no harm, 
They're mortal cunning. en 8 forced 2 
to be pretty tough with em. a 
How ſhould I rejoice,” tel Ca- 
: milla, eto reſcue this one poor unoffend- 
ing and oppreſſed little animal from ſuch ty- 


 ranny!” Then, taking out her purſe; ſhe 


deſired to know what he would have for it. 
| "mn : 
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The man, as a very great FT ATE aid 
* would take ten guineas; though it 


would be his ruin to part with it, as it 


Was all his livelihood ; but he was n | 

to oblige the young bay. a 
Camilla, with a conſtrained laugh, buta 
very natural bluſh, put up her purſe, and 
' faid: Thou muſt linger on, then, in 


captivity, thou poor little undeſerving of 


Aufferer, for I cannot help thee ?“ 
Every body proteſted that ten guineas - 
Has an impofition; and the man offered ; 
n m an fer Bon: 1 . 3 
Camilla, who had -inmgined + it TY 
have coſt half .a.guinea, was now more 
aſhamed, berauſe equally incapable to an- 


T | fwer ſuch a demand; ſhe declined, there. 


her table PN ne 


fore, the pen and the man was 
died. 


„ „ 9. S 


© At night, when ſhe returned to her 
on room from the play, ſhe ſaw the little 


bulfinch, repoting 1 in a eng cage, upon 


Delighted ” 
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| Delighted firſt, and next perplexed, ſhe - 
flow to Mrs, en neee 
"Mes Arbery was as much amazed: as. 
herſelf. Fd 
55 | Queſtions were then 9 etl Tos : 
vants; but none knew, or none would oY 
| own, how the bird became thus ſituated, 
Camilla could not now doubt but Sir ; 
Sedley had given this commiſſion, to his, 
| ſervant, who could eafily place the cage 


in her room, from his conſtant acceſs to 
the houſe. © She was enchanted to ſee the 
little animal relieved from ſo painful Aa. 1 
== life, but heſitated not a moment in reſolys. 


ing to refule its acceptance. 
When Sir Sedley came the next day, 5 
| ſhe carried it down, and, with a ſmile of 
open pleaſure, thanked him for giving her 
ſo much ſhare in his generous liberality; 

and aſked if he could take it home with 
bim in his e or, if ſhe ſhould ſend. 


. it to his hotel. 


Sit Sedley was s difappointed, y yet felt the : 
propriety, .. her TT, and her ſpirit, 
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He did not deny the ſtep he bad 


= ung care of N. His vader was as \ little : 
at home as himſelf, and there was ſmall 

cCũhance, at an inn, that any:maid would ſo 
carefully watch, as to prevent its falling 1 
prey to the many cats with which it was 
ſwarming. He hoped, therefore, till their 

return to Hampſhire, ſhe would take charge 
bol a little animal that owed its deliverance 


8 from ſlavery to her pitying comments. 


Camilla, inſtinctively, would with un- 


feigned joy, have accepted ſuch a truſt: 


but ſhe thought ſhe ſaw ſomething archly 

_ ſignificant in the eye of Mrs. Arlbery, 
and therefore ſtammered out, ſhe was 
afraid ſhe ſhould herſelf be too bitte at 


home to ſecure its ſafety. 


Sir Sedley, looking extremely blank, 
5 ſaid, it would be better to re- deliver it to 
| the man, brute as he was, than to. let it be 


W ; 


ls; 
but told her that having haſtily, from 
dtee truth of reflection her compaſſion had 
awakened, ordered his ſervant to follow 

: the man, and woeth the bird, he had for- 
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. but, where generoſity touch- 
ed Camilla, reflection ever flew her; and 


off all guard at ſuch an idea, me ex- 
claimed ſhe would rather relinquiſh going 
out again while at Tunbridge, than render 
his humanity abortive; and ran off pre- 
+ cipitately with the bird to her chamber. 
Mrs. Arlbery, ſoon following, praiſed | 
her behaviour ; and faid, ſhe had ſent the 
| Baronet away perfectly happy, 
Camilla, much provoked, would nom 15 
have had the bird conveyed after him; 
but Mrs. Arlbery aſſured her, inconſiſteney 
in a woman was as flattering, as in a man 
it was tedious and alarming; s . 
her to let the matter rell. 


Her mind, however, did not reſt at the : 
fame time: in the evening, when the 
| Baronet met them at the Rooms, he was 
not only unuſually gay, but looked at her 
with an air and manner that ſeemed pal- 
pably to * "mow as wy . of bis 
ſatisfaction. He 5 


In the hes RN VEN? the con- 
SO herſelt now to be in a abel 


the 
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forward to clear it up, without announ-, 
cing expectations from his partiality which 

he had never authoriſed by any declara- 

tion; nor yet ſuffer ſuch ſymptoms of his 


believing it welcome to paſs unnoticed, 
without riſking the reproach of uſing him 


ill, when ſhe made known, at a later 


58 period, her indifference. 


Mrs. Arlbery would not aid wigs for 
oj ſhe thought the embarraſſment might lead 


the moſt delicate; ſhe could not come 


to a termination the moſt fortunate. Io 


but how open ſuch a ſubject? The very 
thought, however, gave her an air of ſolici- 


tude when he ſpoke to her, . that/ſtruck 


him, and he watched for an opportunity 
to ſay, © You have not, I hope, forgot- 
ten my province ?----May I, in my permit- 4 
9 ted office, aſk. a few queſtions ? + Hy 


« O, yes l en ſhe; be sister; 
«; And, when they are aſked, and when 
1 have anſwered ee if n —_—_ not 


m 8 et! 5 on 201 | 
by 1 e « Of 
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Wt me!” cried he, with the moſt 5 
gratified ſurpriſe. | 1 | 
Not concerning yourſelf! 125 ud. 
8 the, bluſhing; © but 8 . which . 

a little diſtreſſes me.“ 7 
„ When, and 1 1 may it of „ cried 
. he, while a thouſand conjectures rapidly . 

| ſucceeded to each other; “ may I call 
upon Mrs. Arlbery to- morrow morn- 7” 
ing 2” . 
« O, no! we ſhall be, I ſuppoſe, here 
= again at night,“ ſhe anſwered ; dreading 

arranging a viſit Mrs. Arlbery would treat, 


1 ſhe knew, with raillery the moſt unmerciful. 


I) here was time for no more, as that 
5 lady, ſuddenly tired, led the way to the 
carriage. Edgar followed her to the 
door, hoping and fearing, at once, every 
thing that was moſt intereſting from 


a confidence lo N and fo un- 
expected. 


Camilla was ſtill more agitated; for 
en though uncertain if the were right or wrong 
in the appeal ſhe meant to make, to con- 


verſe with him openly, to be guided by 
Vol. Ill, T- | his 
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his counſel, and to convince him of her 


ſuperiority to all mercenary allurements 


were pleaſures to make her look forward 4 


to the approaching conference with almoſt 
5 W delight, Shs 


SA 


4 Demander N 


T2 next ni oh, as the carriage was TY £5 
the door, iy the party preparing for 
- the Rooms, the name of Mr. Tyrold was 
announced, and Lionel entered the par- 1 
Tour. | 
— His manner was « Mr though he ap- 
peared gay and friſky as uſual; Camilla 
felt a little alarmed; but Mrs. Arlbery 
_ aſked if he would accompany „ 


With all his heart, he anſwered, only wy: 
he muſt firſt have a moment's chat with 
his ſiſter. Then, ſaying they ſhould have 


a letter to write together, he called for a 

pen and ink, and was taking her into an- 
other apartment, when Mr. Dennel object. 

ed to letting his horſes wait. 


Send them back for us, then,” cried. 
Lionel, with his cuſtomary eaſe, * and we 


| vill follow you.. 38 
„„ Mr. 
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Mr. Dennel again objected to making 

5 "his horſes ſo often mount the hill; but 

Lionel aſſuring him nothing was fo good 
for them, ran on with ſo many farrier 
words and phraſes of the benefit they would 
reap from ſuch light evening exerciſe, that, 


perſuaded he was maſter of the ſubject, 


Mr. Dennel ſubmitted, and the brother 
„ and ſiſter were left fate. die. | 


At any other time, Camilla would have 


propoſed giving up the Rooms entirely : 


but her deſire to ſee Edgar, and the ſpe- 
_ cies of engagement ſhe had made with 
him, counterbalanced every inconvenience, 5 
My dear girl, ” faid Lionel, „I am 


0 come to beg a favour. Vou ſee this 8 
and ink. Give me a ſheet of paper.“ 


4 She fetched him one, 


„ That's a good child,” cried Lbs pat- 
ting her cheek; © ſo now fit down, and 


write a ſhort letter for me. Come begin. 
Dear Sir.” 

She wrote—Dear Sir. 

An unforeſeen accident, —write on. — 


an unforeſeen accident has reduced 1 


to 


tt 
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to inte lade diſtreſs for two hundred 5 
; Po — 
Camilla let her pen drop, and riſing ſaid, 
Lionel! is this poſſible ?“ 
Very poſſible, my dear. You know 
7 told you I wanted another hundred be- 
fore you left Cleves. So you muſt account 
it only as one hundred, in fact, at preſent.” 
„O Lionel, Lionel!” cried Camilla, 4 
claſping her hands, with a look of more 
remonſtrance than any words the durſt 
: utter. „ PA 
Won't you write the letter py aid | 
= by pretending not to obſerve her emotion. 
« To whom is it to be addreſſed ?? 


My uncle, to be ſure, my dear! What 


can you be thinking of? Are you in love, 
Camilla?“ 


« My uncle again ! ? no Lionel, no !— 
I have ſolemnly engaged myſelf to apply 


to him no more.“ | 
That was, . me, my dear; but 


SB where can your thoughts be wandering : $ 


* 5 Why 
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__ Whyyou ſt aſk for this, : as if it were 
for yourſelf.” 1 05 
25 For myſelf!“ . 
15 « Ves, certainly. Tou know he won't 
| give u elle.” - | 
— * Impoſſible! what ſhould 13 want two , 


2” hundred pounds for?? 


, a thouſand things; J fay you muſt 
5 have ſome new gowns and caps, and hats 
and petticoats, and all thoſe kind of gear. 


| There is not the leaſt difficulty; you can : 
cæeaſily perſuade him they are all worn out at 
ſüuch a place as this. Beſides, I'll tell you 
Wwahat is ſtill better; ſay you 've been robe NN 
bed; he'll ſoon believe it, for he think 


3 public places filled with harpers.“ 

Now you relieve me,“ ſaid ſhe, with 
a ſort of fearful ſmile, for I am ſure you 

cannot be ſerious, You muſt be very 
certain I would not deceive or delude my 
uncle for a million of worlds,” 


„ You know nothing of life, child, 1 


nothing at all. However, if you won't ſay 


that, tell bim“! it's for a ſecret purpoſe, 
| At 
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At leaſt you can do that. And then, you 

can make him underſtand he muſt aſk no 
- queſtions about the matter. The money 
is all we want from him.” 


Vis bs fo Idle; Livndt, that I hops u 


| : ſpeak i it for mere nonſenſe. Who could | 


demand fuch a ſum, and refuſe to account 
%% 


5 Account, my dear! Does being an 


uncle give a man a right to be imper- 
nent; If it does, marry out of hand 


yourſelf, there's a good girl, and have a 
family at once, that I may ſhare the ſame 
privilege. I ſhall like it of all e ; 
- Who wilt you have?” 
„ 
4. Major Cerwood *. ; 
No, never! - 
A once thought Edgar Mandlebert had 
P ſneaking kindneſs for you. But I de- 
lieve it is gone off. Or elſe I was out.” 
This was not an obſervation to exhi- 


 larate her ſpirits. She ſighed: but Lionel, 
ene himſelf the cauſe, begged her 


TS: 1 not 
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not to be low- ſpirited, but to write the let- 


ter at once. N 


„ ne affured him the could never -aain | 
cConſent to interfere 1 in his unreaſonable re- 


queſts. 9 5 


He was undone, then, he wt, for he = 


: could not live without the money. 


e Rather ſay, not with it,” cried the; 


6 « for you keep nothing!“ 


"00 Nobody does, my dear; we all go on on = 


the ſame way now. a days. 


And what do you mean to be the end 
. 4 it all, Lionel? How do you purpoſe 
10 living when all theſe reſources are com- 


pletely exhauſted?ꝰ 


„When I am ruined, you mean? TY 
ho do other people live when they're 


ruined ? I can but do the fame; though 


1 have not much conſidered the matter.“ 
6 II0 conſider it, then, dear Lionel! 


for all our ſakes, do ON wh: 
Well, —let us fee, — EY 


40 O, I don't mean i I don' 4 mean 


7 Juſt nc now; 3 in this mere idle manner, — 


2 * O, Jes, 
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« O, yes, I'll do it at once, and then 
it will be over. Faith I don't well know. 


I have no great g for blowing out my 
brains. I like the little dears mighty well 


where they are. And I can't fay I ſhall, 


much reliſh to conſume my life and prime 


and vigour in the king's bench priſon. 


Iis horribly tireſome to reſide always on, 
the ſame ſpot. Nor I have no great dif- 


poſition to whiſk off to another country. 


Old England's a pretty place enough. I 
luke it very well;---with a little rhino under- 
| ſtood! But it's the very deuce, with an 
empty purſe. So. write m8; letter, my ; 
= dear girl.” . 


And .is this your confideration, Lio- 
i nel? And is this its concluſion?” 


„Why what ſignifies dwelling upon ſuch 


diſmalties? If I think upon my ruin before- 


hand, I am no nearer to enjoyment now 
than then. Live while we live, my dear 
girl! J hate propheſying horrort. Write, 


I ay, write!“ 


Again ſhe abſolutely refuſed, 1 
her promiſe to her uncle, and declaring 


5 the would keep her word. 


„„ Keep 


- EE AE er. — — 
* 
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4 Keep a fiddleſtick !” cried ha. 1 impa- 


1 tiently; „you don't know what miſchief 


you may have to anſwer for! you may 
bring miſery upon all our heads ! you may 
make my father baniſh me his ſight, _ - 
may make my mother execrate me !— 
God Heaven!” cried Camilla inter- 5 
rupting him, © what is 5 talk * 
what is it you mean? 


« Juſt what I fay; and to ne you 


underſtand me better, I'll give you a hint 
of the truth; but you muſt loſe your life 


twenty times before you reveal it- There's 
E —there's—do you hear me ?—there” $a 
: on girl in the caſe!” 
A pretty girl And what has that : 


= Wh do with this rapacity for „ „„ 
„ What an innocent queſtion! why what 1 5 


= ; baby thou art, my dear Camilla!“ 
I I hope you are not forming any con- 
nexion unknown to my father?” 
Ha, ha, ha!” cried Lionel waking 
| loud: © Why thou haſt lived in that old 


3 parſonage-houſe till thou art almoſt too 


Y young to be rocked ir in a cradle,” | 


« If 
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If you are entering into any engage- 
ment,“ faid ſhe, ſtill more gravely, © that 
my father muſt not know, and that my 1 
mother would ſo bitterly condemn, — 
5 why am I to be truſted with it?” 


ou underſtand nothing of theſe 
— things, child. *Tis the very nature of a 
father to be an hunks, : and of a mother to 


bea bore.” - 


<0 Lionel! ſuch a father !—fuch a 
mother! — 


« Ag to ei beng perfotly good, 
and all that, I know it very well. And 


— 1 very ſorry for it. A good father 5g, 
is a very ſerious misfortune to a poor 


lad like me, as the world runs; it 
| cauſes one ſuch confounded gripes. of 
the conſcience for every little awkward 
| thing one does! A bad father would be 
the joy of my life; 'twould be all fair 

play there; the more he was chouſed the 
better.” ; 

6 But this pretty girl Lell Are you 
ſerious? Are you really engaging your- 
5 elf? Aud 1s the fo poor? Is ſhe ſo much 
—— S : Ciſtreſſed, 
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7 diſtreſſed, that you require theſe immente 
and frequent ſums for her?” 


Liohel Jaughcd again; and rubbed his 


7 L hands ; but after a ſhort ſilence aſſumed 


a more ſteady countenance, and faid, 
Don't aſk me any thing about her. It 
is not fit you ſhould be ſo curious. And 
don't give a hint of the matter to a ſoul. 


Mind that! But as to the money, I muſt 


| have it. And yy 1 hall be blown 
to the deuce K 


Lionel!“ cried Camilla, ſhrinking, | 
3 you make me tremble! you cannot 


1 ſurely be ſo wicked ſo unprincipled---No ! : 


your connexions are never worſe than im- 


prudent you would not elſe be ſo un- 


kind, ſo i injurious as to place in me ſuch 

a confidence“? 
The whole face 4 Lionel now flalhed 
with ſhame, and he walked about the 
room, muttering: "IM true, I ought 
not to have done it.” And ſoon after, 


uith ſtill greater concern, he exclaimed: 


If this appears to you in ſuch a heinous 
ic. what will my father think of itS. 
2 | Q "of | . And 
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And how can I bear to let it be en to 
my mother ?”? 


O never, never cried ſhe' empha- : 
tically never let it reach the knowledge 


b 


| , of either! If indeed you have been fo in- 


conſiderate, and ſo wrong - break up, at 
leaſt, any ſuch intercourſe before it offends — 
their ears.” 


bh «© But how, my dear, can 1 do that, * 5 


- it gets blazed abroad? 


« Blazed abroad!“ : 
. „Jes; and for want, only, of a few = 
* guineas.“ 

What can you mw} How can It de- 
: pend upon a few guineas? . 
„ Get me the guineas z ;—and leave the 5 
how to me.“ | : 


My dear Lianst; ws cried. ſhe, afſec- 
Gesel, 6 would do any thing that is 
not abſolutely improper to ſerve you; but 
my uncle has now nothing more to ſpare; 
he has told me ſo himſelf; and with what 
courage, then, in this duck; myſterious, 
and, I fear, worſe than myſterious buſineſs, 
ean 11 1 to him?“ 72 5 b 
4's UE i My 
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e dp dear child, he only wants to 
= hoard up his money to ſhew off poor Eu- 
genia at her marriage; and you know as . 
well as I do what a ninny he is for his 
| pains; for what a poor little dowdy thing 
will the look, dizened out in - we and 5 


. | laces! „„ 1 
« Can you ſpeak- ſo of Latest the Og 
„ moſt amiable, the moſt deſerving, the moſt 


[95 5 


excellent creature breathing : 
I ſpeak it in pure friendſhip. | I would 


= not have her expoſed. I love dear little 
Greek and Latin as well as you do. Only 


the difference is I don't talk fo like an old 


woman; and really when you do it your- 


: elf, you can't think the ridiculous effect 


it has, when one looks at your young face, 


- However, only write the requeſt as if from 
yourſelf, and tell him you'll acquaint him 
with the reaſon next letter; but that the 


| Poſt is juſt going out now, and you have 
time for no more. And then, juſt coax 


| him over a little, with, how you long to 


be back, and how you hate Tunbridge, 
: and how you adore Cleves, and how tired 
5 11 | you . 
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you are for want of his bright converſa- 


tion, — and you may command half his for- 
tune. — My dear Camilla, you don't know 
from what deſtruftion you will reſcue me! 
Think too of my father, and what a ſhock 
you will fave him: And think of my mo- 
| ther, whom I can never ſee again if you F 
Von't help me!” 
Camilla ſighed, but let him put the pen 
> into her hand, whence, however, the very 
next moment's reflection was urging her 
to caſt it down, when he caught her in 
| his arms in a tranſport of joy, called her 
his protectreſs from diſhonour and deſpair, 
| and faid he would run to the Rooms while 
me wrote, juſt to take the opportunity us 
| ſeeing them, and to un- order the carriage, 


5 


that ſhe might have no interruption to her 


eompoſition, which he would come back 
to claim before the party returned, as he 
muſt ſet off for Cleves, and gallop all 


night, to procure the money, which the 
loſe of a ſingle day would render uſeleſs. 


All this he uttered with a rapidity that 


? mocked every _— at expoſtulation or 
| _ anſwer; ; 


1 \ 
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anſwer; and then ran out of the room os; 5 
out of the noule. 


Harbour at much vervetant and increaſing 
© ill conduct, grief at the compulſive failure 598 
of meeting Edgar, and perplexity how to 


extricate herſelf from her half given, but 5 


Wholly ſeized upon engagement to write, 
took for a while nearly equally ſhares, in 


tormenting Camilla. But all preſently 1 


cConcentred in one domineering ſentiment 


of ſharp repentance for what ſhe had * 


N rently undertaken. 


I0 claim two hundred HG of her | 
uncle, in her own name, was out of all 
a queſtion. She could not, even a moment, 
dwell upon ſuch a project; but how repre- 
ſent what ſhe herſelf fo little underſtood 
as the neceſſity of Lionel? or how aſk for 
fo large a ſum, and poſtpone, as he deſired, 
all explanation? She was incapable of any 
ſpecies of fraud, ſhe deteſted even the moſt 
_ diſtant diſguiſe. Simple ſupplication ſeem- 
cel, en her only method; but ſo 
e 10 Aan 
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difficult was even this, in an affair ſo dark 
and unconſcionable, that ſhe began twenty 
letters without proceeding in any one of 
them beyond two lines. 
Thus far, however, her taſk was light to 
 whatit appeared to her upon a little further 
deliberation. That her brother had form- 
ed ſome unworthy engagement or attach- 
ment, he had not, indeed, avowed clearly, 
but he had by no means denied, and ſhe. 
| had even omitted, in her ſurpriſe and 
conſternation, exacting his promiſe that it 
ſhould immediately be concluded. What, 
| then, might ſhe be doing by endeavouring 
to procure this money? Aiding perhaps. 
vice and immorality, and aſſiſting her 
. miſguided, if not guilty brother, to perſe- 
vere in the moſt dangerous errors, if not 
e 


5 ſhuddered, ſhe puſhed away her pa- 
per, ſhe roſe from the table, ſhe deter- 
mined not to write another word. 
Vet, to permit parents ſhe juſtly revered | 
to ſuffer any evil ſhe had the ſmalleſt 

chance to ſpare them, \ was dreadful to her; 

and 
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and what evil could be inflicted upon 
them, ſo deeply, ſo laſtingly ſevere, as the 

conviction of any ſerious vices in ray " 


2 their children? 


This, for one minute, Wei kay again ö 
to the table; but the next, her better 


judgment pointed out the ſhallowneſs and 


fallacy of ſuch reaſoning. To ſave them 
preſent pain at the riſk of future anguiſn, 
to conſult the feelings of her. brother 3 in 8 
Preference to his morality, would be for- 
getting every leſſon of her life, which, from 
its earlieſt dawn, had imbibed a love of 
virtue, that made her confider whatever 
Was offenſive to it as equally W and 55 


1 unhappy. 


To 1 Lionel was, We ter- 


ridls.. She knew well ke would be deat - | 
to remonſtrance, ridicule all argument, 
and laugh off whatever ſhe could urge by 


_ perſuaſion. She feared he would be quite 
- outrageous to find his expectations thus 
thwarted; and the lateneſs of the hour 


when he would hear it, and the weight he 


annexed 
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annexed to obtaining the money expedi- 
tiouſly, redoubled at once her regret for 
her momentary compliance, and her pity 
for what he would undergo through its 

failure. | 


After conſidering in a thouſand 0 


| how to ſoften to him her recantation, ſhe 


found herſelf ſo entirely without courage 
to encounter his oppoſition, that ſhe re- 


ſolved to write him a ſhort letter, and then 


_ retire to her room, to avoid an interview. 


In this, ſhe beſought him to forgive her 
errour in not ſooner being ſenſible of her 
duty, which had taught her, upon her firſt 

rellexion, the impoſlibility of demanding : 


two hundred pounds for herſelf, who _ 
wanted nothing, and the imprac᷑ieability . 
of demanding it for him, in ſo unintelli- 


gible a manner, 


Thus far only ſhe had proceeded, from 
the length of time conſumed in regret 
and rumination, when a violent ringing 
at the door, without the ſound of any car- 

riage, made her ſtart up, and fly to her 
 chamberz 


chamber; 3 leaving der mifiniſhed. letter, 
with the beginnings of her ſeveral eſſays 
to addreſs Sir Hugh, upon the table, to 


ſhew her various efforts, and to explain 
that they were 3 
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eur "Þ fall confined and dmoſt in an 
agony, Camilla remained for a quar- 
ter of an hour, without any ſpecies of i in⸗ 5 
terruption, and in the greateſt amazement 2 
that Lionel forbore purſuing her, enhey 
with letter or meſſage. 


Another violent ringing at the bell, but 
ſtill without any carriage, then excited her 
attention, and preſently the voice and ſteps 
of Lionel reſounded upon the ſtairs, 
| whence her name was with violence vo- 
ciferated. | 


She 1 not move; and in 1 another 1 mi- 
nute, he was rapping at her chamber door, 


demanding MOI, or that ſhe would 
inſtantly deſcend. oF 


Alarmed for 5 open letter and papers, 
he inquired who was in the parlour. 


CO * Not 
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| left them all at the Rooms.” bg F 
N Have you returned, then, twice! d 


No. I ſhould have been here ſooner, 
but 1 met two or three old cronies, that 
would not part with me. "ome, where” $ 5 
your letter? 


& Have you not ſeen what I have vrit- 
ten! * 
1 ee upon this 4 intimation he flew, 
| . without any reply; but was preſently 
[back, ſaying he found nothing in the par- 
tour, except a letter to herſelf.” N 
HE Affrighted, ſhe followed um; rr not 
one of her papers remained. The table 
was cleared, and nothing was to be ſeen 


but a large packet, addreſſed to her in a 
hand ſhe did not know. 


She rang to inquire who had been in 
| the houſe before her brother. 


The ſervant anſwered, only Sir Sedley 
Clarendel, who he thought had been there 
fill, as he had faid he ſhould wait till Mrs. 

5 1 1 came hone: 1 


| | „„ 2 ſoul, ” he anſwered; $6 1 have 
| 


p WET Ton Tn Rs WE Wo 
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-« bs it poſſible,” cried ſhe, « that a 
gentleman ſuch as Sir Sedley Clarendel, 
can have permitted himſelf to touch "7 
papers? 2 
Lionel agreed that it was i 1 but 

: aid the loſs of time to himſelf was ſtill 

_ worſe; without ſuffering her, therefore, 
to open her packet, he inſiſted that ſhe 
ſhould write another letter directly; add- 
ing, he had met the Baronet in his way 


from the Rooms, but had little ſuſpected 


wWhence he came, or how he had been 8 
amuſing himſelf. 5 
Camilla now hi about her brother i in Þ 
28 the greateſt tribulation, but refuſed to take 
the pen he would have put into her hands, 
and, at laſt, not without tears, ſaid: © For- 
5 give me, Lionel! but the papers you ought 
to have found would have explained that 
I cannot write for you to my uncle.“ 
Lionel heard this with the indignation 
of an injured man. He was utterly, he 
faid, loſt ; and his family would be utterly 
diſgraced, for ruin muſt be the lot of his 
father, or exile or impriſonment muſt _ \ 
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his own, if ſhe + es in ſuch unkind and 
- unnatural conduct. 


Terrour now bereft her of all Sch or 


5 motion, till the letter, which Lionel had 


been beating about in his agitation, with- 
out knowing or caring what he was doing, 
3 burſt open, and ſome written: papers fell 
_ to the floor, which ſhe recogniſed for her 

ii CR Cn Cd» N 

Much amazed, ſhe ſeized the cover, | 
which had only been faſtened by a water 


ER that was ſtill wet, and ſaw a letter within 


it to herſelf, which ſhe haſtily read, while 


a aper that was encloſed 858 down, and 4 


was 288 by Lionel. 


T M; 5 Camilla Tyrold, 


8 faireſt Camilla, the work of 
2 the Deſtinies. I came hither to ſee if ill- 


a neſs detained you; ; the papers which 1 


encloſe from other curious eyes caught 


mine by accident. The pathetic ſiſterly 


4 addreſs has touched me. I have not the 
honour to know Mr. Lionel pro; let 
„ our 
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our * begin with an act = 
confidence on his part, that muſt r 8 
him ie ever his lovely ſiſter's s 
Page 4 obedient and l | 
1 e 1 Sxplax Crea sbgut 


1 "xs looſe paper, Picked u u by Lionel, ; 
5 A draft, upon a banker, ber or two, hun- 
dred ounds. (07-08 ITS JOE 8 f, 
While this, with hve" Gita, £ 
Vas peruſed by Camilla, Lionel, with un- 
bounded ' joy, N . 5 5 


er 


ans My dear eff Lionel Veiel he Ah Na 
little 1 why ſuch joy k- you as | 
| not, ſuppoſe it poſlible this can be ac. 
cepted. #2] | 
. Not accepted, child? do you. link 
me. ont. af my lenſes? Don't you ſee me 
freed from. all my misfortunes at once? 
and neither my father. grieved, nor my 
| mother ond, nor poor numps fleeced?” | 
nd when can you, pay it? And 
hol do qoutean to de? And to whom 
vol. un.. i 
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Will be the obligation ? Weigh weigh a 1 
i lite all this.“ 5 | 
Lionel hail her not; his raptute was 


7 too buoyant for attention, and he whiſked 


: every thing out of its place, from frantic 
merriment, till he put the apartment into 


1 ſo much diforder, that 1 it was ſcarce prac- 


ticable to ſtir a ſtep in it; now and then 
interrupting himſelf to make her low bows, 
ſcraping his feet all over the. room, and 

_ obſequiouſly ſaying: © My fiſter Cla- 


rendel! How des your La'ſhip do? my 


dear Lady Clarendel, pray afford me your | 


|  La'ſhip's countenance.” 


Nothing could be leſs pleaſant to Camilla — 


. than raillery which pointed out, that, even 


. by the unreflecting Lionel, this action could 


de aſcribed to but one motive. The draft, 


however, had fallen into his hands, and nei- 7855 


ther remonſtrance nor petition, neither re- 
preſentation of impropriety nor perſuaſion, 


cCeuould induce him to relinquiſh it; he 


would only dance, ſing, and pay her gro- 
teſque homage, till the coach ſtopt at the 
1 N and then, ludicrouſſy wan her 


Ladyſhip A 
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Ladyſhip would excuſe his leaving her, tor 
once, to play the part of the houſe- : 
in ſetting the room to rights, he 8 
paſt them all, and bounded down the 
Mrs. Arlbery was much diverted by the 
confuſion in the partour, and Miſs Denne! 
Alked a thouſand queſtions why the chairs 
and tables were all thrown down, the 


china jars removed from the chimney- piece 


into the middle of the room, and the ſide- 


board apparatus put on on . X 
in their ſtead, 


Camilla was too much confounded 8095 — 


. to laugh or explain, and haſtily wiſhing 9 8 
chem good. night, retired to her Ander. 


IIere, in the extremeſt perturbation, ne 
ſaw the full extent of her difficulties, with- 

out perceiving any means of extrication. 

| She had no hope of recovering the draft 

' from Lionel, whom ſhe had every reaſon 

to conclude already journeying from Tun- 

bridge. What could ſhe ſay the next day 

to or Sedley ? How account for ſo ſud- 
FEELS & ” den, 
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den, 10 groſs an acceptance 'of pecuniary 
obligation? What inference might he not 

draw? And how could ſhe undeceivehim, 

while retaining ſo improper a' mark of his 
dependence upon her favour? The diſ- 
pleaſure ſhe felt that he. ſhould venture to 


ſuppoſe ſhe would owe to him ſuch a debt, 


rendered but ſtill more palpable the ſpecies > 


| =” expectation it might authoriſe, ,, |} 
Jo deſtroy this illuſion occupied all her 


7 attention, except what was | imperiouſly | 


| ſ(ſeized upon by regret of miſſing Edgar, 5 


bhler wiſh. 


with whom t to confult was more than ever 95 5 


In this Aiurbed 3 3 ſhe ſaw Mrs. 


= Arlbery the next morning, her whole care. 
| was to avoid being queſtioned: and that 
lady, who quickly perceived her fears by 


her avoidance, took the firſt opportunity 
to ſay to her, with a laugh, «I fee I muſt 
| make no inquiries into the gambols of your 


brother laſt night: but I may put together, 


perhaps, certain circumſtances that may give 
me a little light to the buſineſs: and if, 
as | FELT Clarendel Tpoke out to him, 

e 
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his wildeſt rioting i is . rational ankle 
_ ſiſter's gravity , i562 


- Camiliy proteſted: they. had wy on | 


verſed together at all. 5 
Nay, then, I own myſelf fil; i in he MN 
dark. But I obſerved that Clarendel left the 
Rocoms at a very early hour, and that your 
85 brother almoſt immedicsely followed,“ 8 
Camilla ventured not any reply; and 

. won after irate... i. 
Mrs. Arlbery, in a few minutes, als 
ung her, laughingly, and with ſportive re- 

proach, accuſed her of intending to ſteal 
a march to the altar of Hymen; as ſhe 


had juſt been informed, by her maid, that 
Sir Sedley had actually been at en bs 


laſt night, during her abſence. + 
Camilla ſeriouſly aſſured her, that ſhe was: 


in her chamber when he arrived, and dan 1 
not ſeen him. ; 


„ For what in the ets. then, dal 


he come? He was ſure I was not at 


ans, for he had left me at the Rooms?“ 


Camilla again was ſilent; but her tin- 
gling cheeks proclaimed it was not for 
„ want 


o 
[ 
* 

4 
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want of ſomething to ſay. Mrs. Arlvery 1 

| forbore to preſs the matter further; but 

= forbote with a nod that implied I ſee h 

it ic / and a ſmile that publiſhed the plea- 

fure and approbation which e Ion 
5 her ſelf-conviion. 
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"The; watt of Cents would tave 


- n an imi: diate confeſſion of the _ 

| whole mortifying tranſaction, had ſhe not 
deen endued with a ſenſe of honour, where 
the intereſts of others was concerned, that 

repreſſed her natural precipitance, and —1 
was more powerful even than . her im- : 
proces. : 


| She waited the NOS part of the 


morning in ſome little faint hope of ſeeing 
Lionel: but he came not, and ſhe ſpem 
the reſt of it with Mrs. Berlinton. She 
anxiouſly wiſhed to meet Edgar in the way, 
to apologiſe for her non-appearance the 
preceding evening; but this did not hap- 
pen; and her concern was not leſſened 
buy refleQting upon the ſuperior intereſt in 
her health and welfare, marked by Sir 
N 80 who had taken the trouble to 


walk 
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_ from the Rooms to Minas. ram 
to ſee what was become of her. 


She returned home but barely 3 in tt 
to dreſs for dinner, and was not yet ready, 
when ſhe-faw the carriage of the Baronet | 
drive up to the door, 
In the moſt terrible confuſion” bow to 
meet him, what to ſay about the draft, 
how to mention her brother, whether to . 


| ſeem reſentful of the liberty he had ſo un- 


ceeremoniouſly taken, or thankful for its 


| kindneſs, ſhe had ſcarce- the force to at- 


tire herſelf, nor, when ae down 
ſtairs, to deſcend. , 4b 


This diſtreſs Was but Fee her 
N by the fight and the behaviour 


of the Baronet; whoſe addreſs to her 
was ſo marked, thas' it covered her with 


bluſhes, and, whoſe air had an aſſurance 
that ſpoke: a ſpecies of ſecret triumpb. 
Offended as well as frightened, ſhe looked 
every way to avoid him, or aſſumed 1 
look of haughtineſs, when forced by any 
direct ſpeech to anſwer him. She ſoon, 
| daumen ſaw, by his continued ſelf. com · 
Vs” placency, : 


4 AMIE; 


placency, and èven an increaſe of gaizty; 
hat he only regarded this as coquetry, or 
baſhful embarraſſment, fince. every time 
 ſheattempted thus to rebuff him, an arch 
mile ſtole over his features, that diſplayed 
; his different conception of her, meaning. 
She e now. wiſhed nothing ſo much as a 
| promape and poſitive declaration that ſhe 
might convince him of his #5 and 


dued Fer er deli of ail es 67 mm 55 vf = 
whole afte noon with. Mts: 7 


the Dennels in his com any. 108 
Nevertheleſs „ken rs. OHNE Ad 
had the ſame object in view, though vi 
2 different coneluſion, contrived to draw 
ber other gueſts out of the apartment 


5 and to leave her alone with Sir Sed. 


ky, modeſty and ſhame both interfered 
with her deſire of an explanation, and the 
was haſtily retiring”; 
a gentle yn called aſter her, 4e 1 "you | 
| $0 ing f e T 25 
Nes I have forgotten fomething 25 
He role to follow her, with a motion 
: FR ſeemed purporting to take her hand; 


her re jechiori... 'For this pur; pole, ſhe ſub- I 


| bery —2 3 


but the Baronet, ii 
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% but, "gliding quickly en, the prevented 
bim; and was almoſt at the lame moment 


min ber oon chamber 


With augmented comet” the now TY 
the impropriety of an apparent acceptance 
cf fo fingular and unpleaſant an hell 

tion, which obviouſly miſſed Sir Gere to. 
- believe her at his command. 


| Shocked in her delicacy, pe Kung fn in 


her belt notions of laudable pride, the could 
not reſt without deſtroying this humiliat., 
ing idea; and reſolved to apply to.Edgar for 


the money, and to pay the Baronet the next 


day. Her objections to betraying the ex», 
travagance of Lionel, though great and 
| ſincere, yielded to the ſtill more danger- 
ous evil of letting Sir Sedley continue in 
an errour, that might terminate in brand - 


ing her in his opinion, with a characber 


of inconſiſtency or duplicity. 


Edgar, too, ſo nearly a brother to way 
both, would guard the fecret of Lionel 


better, in all probability, than he would 


guard it himſelf; and could draw no per- 
: onal 1 from the truſt and oblige. 


$i 5 tion, 


n 
— 


„ (Cant. 


tion, * he found its ſole incitement 


= was ſooner to owe an obligation to a 
al ward of her father, than to a New W 


N ance of her-own. 


Pleaſed at the ſeeming neceſſity fm 


application that would lead ſo naturally 


= to a demang of the counſel ſhe languiſhed 
| to claim, ſhe determined not to ſuffer Sir 

| Sedley to wait eyen another minute under 

"his miſtake; but, fince the now could 


peak of returning the money, to take 


| 2 for meeting what might either | 


ede or enſue in a conference. 


5 Donn, therefore, ſhe went; but as ſhe 
| opened the parlour door, ſhe heard Sir 
WW Sedley ſay to Mrs. Arlbery, who had juſt 
entered before her: O, fie! fie! you 
know ſhe will be cruel to excruciation ! 
1 75 you know. me deſtined to ly" to the 


Camilla, whoſe ſo ſpeedy re. appearance 


Vas the laſt ſight he expected, was too far 


advanced to retreat; and the reſentment 


that tinged her whole complexion ſhewed 
ſhe had heard what he ſaid, and had heard it 


Vith an application the moſt offenſive. 
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An immediate ſenſibility to his own im- 


pertinence now ſucceeded in its vain diſ- 5 


play; he looked not merely concerned, 


but contrite; and, in a voice ſoftened 

nearly to timidity, attempted a general 
converſation, but kept his eyes, with an 
anxious expreſſion, . n ,congnually { 


fixed upon her'ss _ 1 
Anger with Camilla was a Nn but 
ſhort- lived ſenſation; and this | ſudden 
change in the Baronet. from conceit to re- 


ſpect, produced a change equally ſuddes If 


in herſelf from diſdain. to inquietude. 


Though mortified in the firſt moment by | - 


E 8 his vanity, it was leſs. ſeriouſly painful to 5 
her than any belief that under it was 


couched a diſpoſition towards a really | 


ſteady regard. With Mrs. Arlbery ſhe 
was but ſlightly offended, though certain 
ſhe had been aſſuring him of all the ſuc- _ 
ceſs he could demand: her way of think- 
ing upon the ſubject had been openly 
avowed, and ſhe did _—_— to the dindneß 
of her motives. 1 
No opportunity, W aroſe to men- 
ton the return of the draft; Mrs.  Arlbery 8 


* | law | 


7 A114 
ſaty diſpleaſure in her air, ud not doubt- 
ing ſhe had heard what had dropt from 


Sir Sedley, thought the moment unfavor- 
: able for a tete- d- tote, and reſolutely kept 


'her place, till Camilla herſelf, weary of | 


1 uclets waiting, left the room. . 


Following her then to her 4 . 
| « My dear Miſs Tyrold,” „ ſhe cried, © do 


not let your extreme youth ſtand. in the 


2 way of. all your future life. A Baronet, 
rich, young, and amiable, is upon the very 


point of becoming your ſlave for ever; yet, 


becauſe vou diſcover him to be a little 
reſtive in the Taft agonſes of his liberty, 


you are eager, in the high-flown' difdain x 5 


| Juvenile ſufceptibity, to caſt Him and kis 
fortune away; as if both were fuch exery- 

day baubles, that you might command c or 
reject them without M Hf, future 

conſequence,” e eee RS 

5 Indeed no, dear m. am; Lam not 
aduated by pride or anger; I owe too 

much to Sir Sedley to feel either above 2 
women, even where I think them par- 

den me juſtly $3 py But 1. nal 
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| pay my febty Ey abeeptlhge s lölting ü. 


tachment, where certain I can return no- 


thing but laſting,” n (a e ri 


En”? 


Jou ſacrifice, el, both him wy | 

be Jure, to the fanciful nine of a 1 | 
= [795 

FR. No; indeed ! 5 cried We bluſhing: 1 
have no thought at all but of the Tale 
life. And 1 fincerely hope Sir Sedley has 


no ſeribus intentions towards me; for 
obligations to him are To'' infinite, 1 


ſhould de Fatty hurt to appear 1 him 


21 84 33 AL "0 eo ” ; 


ungrateful.“ 


. would appear to him, 1 Sean „ 


A Aittle furpriſing,“ "Fad Mrs. Arlbery, 
laughing; © for diffidence certainly is not 


his weak part. However, with all his 


. 


foibles, he is a charming creature, and 


88 . can blind Tu * his 


— a ain And he pr 5 and 2 
= Kore to prevail with her | to-undeceive 
5 the Baronet from any falſe expectations. 
Dot the ate ſhe would not he accetſ- 
_- 41 | | ary 


40⁵ cAMIILA. 


85 ary. to ſo much er and ef 
5 The buſineſs. 1 now wore a very ſerious : 
alpet to Camilla. Mrs. Arlbery avowed 

ſhe thought Sir Sedley in earneſt, and he 


* knew ſhe had herſelf heard him ſpeak with 4 
5g ſecurity of his ſucceſs. / The bulfinch had 
gone far, but the draft ſeemed to have 


UC riveted the perſuaſion. The bird it was now ., 


To impoſlible to return till her departure from 
\ Tunbridge ; but ſhe reſolved not to defer 
another moment putting upon her brother 


alone the obligation of the draft, to ſtop 


the. further Ae * n W - 
inference. 


following note: 


To Sir Sedley Clarendel, Bart. 
Sin, 


Sons particular buſineſs compelled my 
brother ſo abruptly to quit Tunbridge, 

that he could not have the honour to firſt 
wait upon you with his thanks for the loan 
I ſo F put into his hands.; 
| 14 St: 


Haſtily, therefore, th the v wrote to him the 7 1 Py 
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dy mine, however, all will be reſtored to- 
morrow morning, e lis e for 
Pour kindneſs, _ : | 

8 Tam, fir, in both our names, 
your obliged humble ſervant, 

CAMILLA TYROLD, 


ng 


|Movnr Nest r. 
N . 


"qhe 1 now „ wilted tall he was funmened 
2 down ſtairs to the carriage, and then gave 
her little letter to a ſervant, whom ſhe de- 
fired to deliver it to Sir Sedley' man. 


FSBir Sedley did not accompany them to 
5 the Rooms, but promiſed to follow. 
Camilla, on her arrival, with palpitating 
pleaſure, looked round for Edgar. She 
did not, however, ſee him. She was ac- 


coſted directly by the Major; who, 


as uſual, never left her, and whoſe. 
aſſiduity to ſeek, her favour ſeemed in- 
creaſed. 2 


5 She next joined Mrs. Berliatem but . 
ſtilll ſhe faw nothing of Edgar. Her eyes 


8 inceſſantly looked enk the door, b but the 


object they * never met them. 
When | 


„„ " CANILLA. 
When Sir Sedley entered, he joined the "jm 
| group of Mrs. Berlinton. HH 


Camilla tried to look at him and to peak LY 


to him with her cuſtomary civility ang 
chearfulneſs, and nearly ſucceeded ; while 


in him ſhe obſerved only an expreſſive * 
1 tention, without any marks of prefumpyon. 9 
Thus began and thus ended the yrening. 5 


1 Edgar never appeared. 


Camilla was in the utmoſt amaze and 


1 0 deepeſt vexation. Why did he ſtay away ? 4 
was his wrath ſo great at her own failure 
the preceding night, that he purpoſely 


5 avoided her ? what, alſo, could the do with 


5 Sir Sedley ? how meet him the next morn- — 


n 


ing wickbar the draft the had now pro- 

2 miſed | E 

In this ſtate of extreme rad when 

fie retired to her chamber, ſhe found the 
d letter upon her table: 


— 


25 Mik Camilla Told. 


Fg, 0 you think of ſuch a trifle ? of deem | 
wealth to truly contemptible, as to deny it 


N 


enn aw 
all honourable employment? Ah, ra- 
ther, enchanting Camilla ! deign further to 3 


aid me in An it worthily! 
nf SEDLEY CLARENDEL. 


Camilla now was touched, penetrated, | 
3 and diſtreſſed beyond what ſhe had been 
in any former time. She, looked upon this 
leiter as a Politive | N of the moſt 
ſeri ns; and all his good qualities, 

2 e Mrs. 5 05 with the FT 


L fingular 1 ſhe qed to bim, ro 


up formidably to ſupport the arguments 
and remonſtrances of that lady ; though 

ſentiment 
of her mind, and every, with of her K 


every feeling of her heart, every 


| oppoſed their ſmalleſt Es. 705 
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- FB next morning, as Camilla kt ac- 


companied Mrs. Berlinton, i in earneſt _ 
Alen, from her chamber to the hall, 
ſhe heard the poſtman ſay Miſs Tyrold as 


he gave in a letter. She ſeized it, ſaw the 
 hand-writing of Lionel, and ran eagerly 
Into the er. which was empty, to read 


it, in ſome hopes it would at leaſt contain an 


acknowledgment of the draft, that might | 


be ſhewn to Sir Sedley, and relieve her 
from the pain of continuing the principal 
in ſuch an affair. 


2 be letter, however, was merely a port - - 
ive rhapſody, beginning; My dear Lady 
Clarendel; deſiring her favour and protec- 
tion, and telling her he had done what he 
could for her honobr, by adding two tro- | 
phies to the victorious car of Hymen, 
driven by the happy Baronet. 5 


Wholly 


CAMILLA. > 
Wholly at a loſs how to act, the fat rumĩ- 


| nating over this letter, till Mrs. Arlbery 
opened the door. Having no time to fold 
it, and dreading her ſeeing the firſt words, 
| ſhe threw her handkerchief, which was then 
in her hand, over it, upon the table, hoping 
preſently to draw it away unperceived. . 


My dear friend,” faid Mrs. Aribery, 
Lam glad to fee you a moment alone. 
Do you know any thing of Mandlebert ? = 


WW No % anſwered ſhe el leſt 1 


any evil had happened. 


„ « Did he not take leave of you at the 
Rooms the other night! ü 


72 Leave of me? i is derer where?” 


% He has left Tunbridge,” 
Camilla remained ſtupified. 


_ «Left it,” the continued, « without 5 
the poor civility of a call, to aſk if you had 
any letters or meſſages for Hampſhire,” 


Camilla coloured high; the felt to her 


heart this evident coldneſs,: and ſhe knew 


it to be ſtill more marked than _ Arl- 
bery 


bas, 8 
* 
* 2 


a — 


a: ' CAMILLA. 


bery could . for he was aware ſhe 
wiſhed Peel to ſpeak with him; 


and though ſhe had failed in her ein 
ment, he had not inquired Why. 


And this is the man for whom: you ; 
— would relinquiſh all mankind ? this is the 
grateful character who is to render vou 


inſenſible to every body 3 


55 The diſturbed mind of Camilla necdel 
not this ſpeech; her debt to Sir Sedley, 
_ caſt wholly upon herſelf by the thought- | 


Teſs Liens, her inability to pay it, the im- 


preſſive las the Baronet had addreſſed to 
her, and the eruel and: pointed indifference 

of Edgar, all forcibly united to make her 
wiſh, at this moment, her han at her own 


7 diſpoſal. * 
In a few minutes, be voice of Sir Sed- 
ley, gaily finging, caught her ear. He was 


9 | | 


entering the hall, the ſtreet door being 


open. She Rrtdd” up; Mrs. Arlbery 
would have detained her, but ſhe could 


> not endure to encounter him, and without 


Nd ban: an or liſtening to his 
et e en, 


; * 
g 1 


8 


= we. a. tax 
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2 addreſs, crofſed him i in the tall, and flew 
5 up ſtairs. 


There, however, the had | farcely Walen ; 
breath, when ſhe recollected the letter 
which the had left upon the table, and 

Which the afflicting intelligence that Edgar 
had quitted Tunbridge, had made her 
forget ſhe had received. In a terror im- 
meaſurable, leſt her handkerchief ſhould be 


drawn aſide, and betray the firſt line, ſhe 


re-deſcended the ſtairs, and haſtily entered 
the room. Her ſhock was then inexprefs 
fible. The handkerchief, which her own 
quick motion in retiring had diſplaced, 
was upon the floor, the letter was in full 
view; the eyes of Sir Sedley were fixed 
upon his own name, with a look indefing | 


able between pleaſure and impertinence, 


and Mrs. Arlbery was s laughing bg all 


her might. : 


She ſeized the letter, and was running 
away with it, when Mrs. Arlbery Nipt; out 


of the room, and Sir Sedley, ſhutting the 
| : Os half * half tenderly repeated, ö 


from 


4 cAMILIL A. 


from the dener, * My dear Lady c. 


rendel ! bag | 


In a 8 agony, the hid her be _ 2 
claiming : + O Lionel! * Fool —eruel I 
| brother !”'---. 23 
Mot fooliſh, mot wat; 1 think him,” 8 
cried Sir Sedley, taking her hand, „“ but 
amiable he has done honour to my name, 
and he will uſe it, MG henceforth, as 


his o... 


Forget, wget kis ple Oy : 
ſhe, withdrawing impatiently her hand; 
e and pardon his ſiſter's breach of en- 
gagement for this morning. T hope ſoon, 3 
2 e ſoon, to repair it, and 1 hope 1 
She did not know what to add; the 


ſtopt, ſtammered, and then endeav oured to 
make her retreat. 


Do not go,” cried b_ FERRO Aal 


ing her ; © incomparable Camilla! I have 


1 thowfand things to lay to Ne Will you 


not hear them??“ 5 


1 No!” cad the, diſengaging herſelf; X 
5 no, no, no! Ican hear nothing! — 


I . Do 
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40 Do you faſcinate then,“ faid he, half 28 
1 r en * like the nn my : 
3 0 deſtroy ? p 5 . 

Camilla 88 this as auding to her = 
recent encouragement, and ſtood trembling 


with expeQation it would be followed 15 a | 
= claim upon her juſtice. 


But Sir Sedley, who was: Sar faben' any 
n meaning fo pointed, lightly added; What 


thus agitates the faireſt of creatures? can 
| the fear a poor captive entangled in the 
witchery of her lovelineſs, and only the 
more enſlaved the more he eee to get , 
free 1 


Let me go, "cried the, e to 
him; 32 1 beſeech you, Sir Sedley ! P 


7 f 


All beauteous Camilla lo faid be. 5 


retreating yet ſtill ſo as to intercept her 
paſſage ; © I am bound to ſubmit; but | 
when may fee you again . 
_. "At any tas,” replied. the haſtily 
only let me paſs now!“ 
« At any time! adorable Camilla! be | 
it then to-night ! be it this evening be | 
it at noon----be — ih FO 


No, 


<< CAMIEL A. 

N No, no, no, no!“ cried ſhe, panting. 
with ſhame and alarm; I do not mean 
at e _ I mou without Oy" 

ws pe ſo ever andy anon, ae he; 
fp « if thought 1 is wm rf une ms 
1 then on 
_ alle ſtopt, as if irreſolute n to Kiſh 
| his ꝓhraſe, but ſoon added: Adieu, 
till this evening, adieu! * r d opened the 
erna wal pe N ee 
1 Triumph ſat in tis! eye; be üeion 1 
poke in every feature; yet his voice be- 
trayed conſtraint, and aged checked, as 
it tram fear of entruſting it with his ſenti- 
ments. The fear, however, was palpabl7 
not af dilfdence with reſpect to Camilla, 
but of indeciſion with regard to himſelf. 


5 Camilla almoſt ſinking with thame now 
hung back, from a dread of leaving him i in-- 


I % 7 EE 


tis dangerous deluſion, * She ſat down, 
5 and 15 a faultering voice, id: : Sir Sed. 
7 i near mf, I beg , 15 


1 Hear Sn 55 erled he, gallantiy n 


himfelf a at her feet ; ; % Jy" f from the fervid 4 
| rays. 


eAMIL IA. e 


* rays vol: the ſun, to the mild fre of the 
moon !----from---"" : 

A loud knock at the fireet "AE, 14 * 

| ringing at the ſame time at the bell, made 

im riſe, meaning to ſhut again the door of 
the parlour; but he was prevented, by 

| the entrance of a man into the hall, calling 
out, in a voice that reached to every part 

of the houſe, © An expreſs for Mais Ca- 
5 milla Tyrold. . | 
Camilla ſtarted up, concluding it 1 
: ſtrange intelligence concerning Edgar. But 


a letter was put into her hand, and ſhe a 5 
it was the writing of Lavinia. 


It was ſhort, but moſt affectionate. It 
: told her that news was juſt arrived 
from the Continent, which gave reaſon 


for hourly expeQation of their couſin 
Lynmere at Cleves, in conſequence of 


which Sir Hugh was aſſembling all the _ 


family to receive him. She was then, 
with her father, going thither from 
Fceherington, where the reſtored health Ti 
of her. uncle had, for a week paſt, en- 


: bled them to reſide, and ſhe was ordered 


a... | CAMILLA. 
4 ſend off an expreſs to Tunbridge, to beg | 


Camilla would prepare immediately for 


the poſt-chaiſe of Sir Hugh, which would 


be ſent for her, with the Cleves houſe- = 


keeper, and reach Mount Pleaſant vithin Z7 
Ls tew hours after this notice. 1 

A hundred queſtions aſſailed Camilla 0 
-when ſhe had run over this letter, the 
Noiſe of the expreſs having brought Mrs. 

: 5 and the Dennels into the parlour. 


She produced the letter, and putting it 


x7 in the hands of Mrs. Arlbery, relieved her 


wy | Sedley. 


painful confuſion, by quitting the room 
without again meeting the eyes of Sir 5 


She could make 1 no preparation, how- | 


ever, for her | journey, from mingled deſire . 


and fear of an explanation with che Ba- 
ronet before her departure. 


Again, therefore, in a few minutes the 


5 went down ; gathering courage from the 


horror of a miſtake that might lead to _ 

much miſchief. 7 

| She found only Mrs. Arlbery i in the = 
Parley. ELD DET. 
Iavo- 
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- Involuntarily ſtarting, Where, th the 


4 cried, is Sir WJ OL: 
« Ie i 18 gone,” | a tee Mrs. Aha 5 


laughing at her earneſtneſs; * but no 
doubt you will ſoon ſee him at Cleves.” 


Then 1 am undone!” cried ſhe, 1 
burſting into tears, and Tuning back to 


her chamber. 


Mrs. Arlbery num followed, and A 


| kindly inquired what diſturbed her. 


4 O, Mrs. Arlbery b the cried, « Jend. 12 0 
me, 1 beſeech you, ſome aid, and ſpare 
me, in pity, your raillery! Sir Sedley, 1 
fear, greatly miſtakes me z ſet him right, ; 


ll conjure Fe", ; 


„Me, my dear? and do you n think if 
| ſome happy fatality is at work at this 
moment to force you to your good, Iwill 
come ſorth, like your evil genius, to coun- 


| terack its operations?“ 


EI muſt write, then yet, i in this haſte, 5 
4 this confuſion, I fear to involve rather than 
extricate lad * 


ws 


1 . , n __ - 
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= 5 ing 10 _— Fiat theſe . as 2 
correſpondence between the parties un- 


dertaken to put an end to them.” _ 


1 She went, laughing, out of the ben — 5 
and Camilla, who had ſeized a Pen, diſtreſs. £ 
9 flung i it from her. 


What indeed could the fans; "A FP 


made no direct declaration; ſhe could I 
give, therefore, no direct repulſe; and 


though, through her brother's cruel want 
| of all conſideration, ſhe was fo deeply 1 in his 


debt, ſhe durſt no longer promiſe its dif. 


charge; for the ſtrange departure of Edgar 


robbed her of all courage to make to him mw 


her meditated application. 


Vet to leave Sir Sedley in this errour was 
every way terrible. If, which ſtill ſeemed 
very poſſible, from his manner and beha- 

viour, he ſhould check his partiality, and 

make the whole of what had paſſed end in 
mere public- place gallantry, ſhe muſt always 

have the mortification to know he had con- 
 lidered ber as Oy? to et him: If, on 


the . 
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che contrary, encouraging what he felt 


for her, from the belief ſhe returned his 
beſt opinion, he ſhould ſeriouſly demand 
ber hand----how could ſhe juſtify the ap- 
parent attention ſhe once paid him? and 
| how aſſert, while ſo hopelefsly his debtor, 
the independence to reje&t one who ſo 
0 "_ wn: ſeemed to hold himſelf ſecure 5 


She was enen in upon by Mrs. Mittin, 


who entered full of lamentation at the in- 


teelligence ſhe had juſt heard from Miſs 
1 Dennel of her ſudden departure ; which 55 
die ended with, „But as you are going in 


ſuch haſte, my dear, you muſt have fifty 


things to do, ſo pray now, let me help you, 
Come, what ſhall I pack up for vou g 
| Where's all your things!“ 1 
Camilla, incapable of doing any buſineſs 5 


| fo herſelf, accepted the offer. 


„Well then, now where's your gowns ? 
Bleſs me! what a one is here? why it's 
5 been i in che dew, and then in the duſt, and 


1 e 
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then in the dew again, till all the botwvin 


| muſt be cut off; why you can never ſhew 1 


it amongſt your friendh it will quite bring 


. | a diſgrace upon poor Tunbridge ;- come, 1 . 
think you mult give it to me; I've got a 
piece of muſlin juſt like it, and I can piece 


it ſo that it won't appear; ; but! it will never 

do for you again.“ Gd OE 

Camilla was ſurpriſed ; but her mind ; 

was filled with other matters, and the gown 
was put apart. 55 EO 

"1. hat} are thoſe all your 2 8 "AY 


| kerchiefs? why, my dear Miſs Tyrold, 


that's a thing you want very bad indeed; 


5 why here's one you can never wear again 4 1 
it wants more darning than its worth.” 


Camilla faid ſhe ſhould have very good ; | 
time, to mend it at home. 


„But then, my dear, you don't Sauser — 
What a bad look that will have amongſt 
your friends; what will they think of pot 


Tunbridge, that you ſhould have let it go 
ſo far? why, may be they'll never let you 
come again; the beſt way will be not to 
let them ſee it; ſuppoſe I take i it off 5 5 
| 13 1 hands? 
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hands? I dare wy 82 don” t know your 2 
count. · MAL bat: -- 
At any other time, Camilla would either 


8 tubs reſiſted theſe ſeizures, or have beth 
düiverted by the pretence that they were 


made only for her own benefit; but ſhe 
was now glad at any rate to get . of f the | 
care of the package. e 954 
When this was over, and Mrs. Mittin tin 
had pretty well paid herſelf for her trouble: 
« Well, my dear, ſhe cried, “ and what 
can I do for you next? Have you paid 
Mrs. Tilldin, and Mr. Douſt, and My. 
Tent . 


I Theſe were 4 that inde aid | 
Camilla from her reverie; ſhe had not 
once thought of what ſhe owed to the 
milliner, to her ſhoemaker, nor to her ha- 
berdaſher ; from all of whom ſhe had now, 
through the, hands of Mrs, Mittin, had va- 
1 rious 23 She thanked her for re- 
; Fe her of ſo neceſſary an attention, 
| _ fai ſhe would e ſend for 
. . 3 i 


C 
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l run and pay em for you myſelf,” „ 


aid Mrs. Mittin; “ for they always take 
that kind; and as I recommended them 
all to you, I have a right they ſhould know = 
bow I ſtand their friend; for there's many _. 
an odd ſervice they may do me in return; 
ſo I'll go for you with all 1 heart; ; * 
Fo give me the money.” : 


Camilla took out her 1 in > which. . 


5 from her debt to Sir Sedley, and perpetually 55 
current expences, there now remained but 
fifteen ſhillings of her borrowed five gui- 
ness; though latterly, ſhe had wholly denied 

herſelf whatever did not ſeem an expence 
 _ unavoidable. What to do ſhe now knew 

not; for though all ſhe had ordered had 
been trifling, ſhe was ſure it muſt amount 
to four or five guineas. She had repeatedly 
_ refuſed to borrow any thing more of Mrs. 
Arlbery, always hoping every call for 
money would be the laſt ; but ſhe was too 
= inexperienced to know, T hari in gay circles, 
and public places, the demands for wealth 
are endleſs and countleſs; and that coeco- 


Fry elf, which i is always local, i is there | 


CAMILLA. Eo 


2 Faviſh aid extravagant, compared with its 


character, in ee ſcenes 1 retired 
1 | 


Vet was this the laſt moment to a 5 
to Mrs. Arlbery upon ſuch a ſubject, ſince 
itt would be endowing her with freſh arms 
to fight the cauſe of Sir Sedley. She fat 


ſtill and ruminating, till Mrs. Mittin, who 
without ſcruple had taken a full i inventory 
of the contents of the purſe, exclaimed; 

Ta! my dear, why ure I ous that bt TY 


1 all you've got left? 
Camilla was fain to confeſs he had 1 no- 


. more at Tunbridge. ee, 
18. Well, don't be uneaſy, my 1 


cried ſhe, © and I'll go to 'em all, and be 
caution for you, till you get the money.” er” 
Camilla thanked her very ſincerely, and 


again reſumed her firſt opinion of her 


real good nature, and kindneſs of heart, 

She took her direction in London, whither 

ſhe was ſoon to return, and promiſed, in 
2 a ſhort time, to tranſmit the money for her 


to { GER, 2 as every one of the ſhop- 


Keepers | 
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8 keepers went to the e metropolis 3 in "the | 


winter. 


Delighted both with the praiſe and the I 


nn on, Mrs. Mittin teok leave; and 


Camilla determined to employ her next 
quarter's allowance in paying theſe debts, IU 
and frankly to beg from her uncle the five 
| guineas that were due to Mrs. Arlbery. 


She then wrote an affectionate adieu to 

1 Mrs. Berlinton, intreating to hear from 

ber at Etherington; and, while ſhe was 
ſealing it, Mrs. Arlbery came to embrace — 1 


ber, as the carriage was at the door. 
Camilla, in making her po 


ments for the kindneſs ſhe had received, 7 
intermingled a petition, that at leaſt, ſhe 
would not augment, if ſhe refuſed to clear 


the miſtake of Sir Sedley. 


el believe he may ſafely,” ſhe anſwered, = 
be left to himſelf; though 1 it is plain that, | 
at this moment, he is in a difficulty as great 
as your own; for marriage he ſtill reſiſts, 
though he finds you reſiſtleſs. I wiſh you 
mutually: to be parted till----pardon me, 
| , fair friend----your” underſtandings are 
| 5 _ mutually 


mutually n * he is diveſted of 
what is too factitious, and you of what is 


too artleſs. Your ſituation is, indeed, 
rather whimſical; for the two mortals 
with whom you have to deal require 
treatment diametrically oppoſite ; yet, 
humour them a little adroitly, and you | 
preſently gain them both. He that is 
proud, muſt be diſtanced ; he that is vain, 
muſt be flattered. This is paying them with 
their own coin; but they hold no other to 
be current. "Pride, if not humbled, dege- 
nerates into contempt ; vanity, if not in- | 
= dulged, diſſolves into indifference.” 


1 Camilla diſclaimed taking any enden : 
2 with reſpect to either; but Mrs. Arlbery 
inſiſted the field would be won by Sir 
Sedley, who is already,” ſhe cried, 
r perſuaded you have for ſome time 5 Toh 
| couraged hump, and that now you are 00 TN. 


Propitious---"" oy 


Camilla haſtily 3 her: « o, 2 
Mrs. Arlbery!“ ſhe cried, © I cannot en- 
dure this! add not to my diſturbance * 


W 5 
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She 
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She then embraced her; took leave of 
the Dennels, and with the houſekeeper of 


Hugh ſet out from e for 
1 2 es. 0 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. | 
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